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'-^GAIN, my yomig friends, Old Father 
Time has turned up his year-glass. 
The golden sands of life have been 
running out, joyfully with some, and 
sorrowfully with others. With boys 
and girls they are nearly sure to run 
put merrily, and to sparkle and 
;litter in the laughing sunbeams, 
responding to the blythe birds in 
cctcst songs, and reflecting the hues of 
lorelicst flowers. So should it be. Youth 
^ he ssason for sport and jollity; else why are 

CC' children’s eyes so bright, their limbs so active, 
and their hearts and their heels so light? Blessed child¬ 
hood, uliat a “ golden age ” it is! Yet how quickly does it 
•pass away—how soon is it succeeded by the dull, cold “age 
of lead!” How soon are its fair flowers succeeded by tha 
thorfts and cankers of this troublesome world! How spon 
docs the battle of life, the scramble for existence, begin j and 
tliis is the reason why old Peter Paiilev, in all his cheerful 
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stories, liis fun, and his frolic, his mad-cap pranks and adven 
tnres, generally contrives to throw out a few serious thoughts 
and moral reflections, likely to be useful to the youngsters, iu 
the busy scenes that await their future years. Unless lie did 
so, his part would be played badly indeed, and his “ labour of 
love ” be labour in vain. But I feel, my young friends, that 
lessons of goodness, of truth, of sincerity, of devotion, and 
duty, may be interwoven with the cheerful and the gay, with 
the most curious exploits, and the oddest adventures, with 
which the present volume is charged. My motto, as you know, 
is “ Be merry and wiseand, in Eastern style, using the 
words of the great Persian poet, I would say,/' Let the wings 
of your wisdom bear up your bosom of cheerfulness alwve the 
clouds of sadness through the atmosphere duty, that you 
may shine forth as birds of Paradise in the djpaveu of good¬ 
ness.” 

Such is the manner in which the Orientals express them¬ 
selves ; and, in these words, I welcome my young friends, on 
their return from school, to their several homes, to the sweet 
embraces of fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, relations 
and friends—to the fun and frolic of the Christmas days, and 
to a hopeful and happy New Yeah ! 

Remaining'as ever. 

Your old and aflfectionate friend, 

PETER PARLEY. 


Ivy Lodge, Oct. 25, 1856. 
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LORY to God in tlic Highest, and on earth Peace, 
\jr good-will toward men.” So sang the angels on 
that glorious night when the Lord of Life and Light made 
his appearance upon our benighted earth. So sang they, 
for all was faded and in deeay; gloom surrounded the fairest 
manifestations of the Holy One, and strife, and hatred, and 
evil in ten thousand forms ranged throughout the earth. 

Rut a new' era dawned—a new gloiy appeared. The dai’k- 
ncss aud gloom faded into day—the chaotic confusion of 
things arranged themselves in harmony. God said again. 

Let there be Light,” and the “ Sun of Righteousness arose 
with healing in his wings.” It was the opening of the year 
of mercy and of love—the opening of the heart of man to the 
glory of the “ All Glorious,” aud the new birth of the soul in 
Paith, and Hope, and Love. 

^My dear children, it is not good for us to forget these 
things, and the opening of a new year is well calculated to 
bring them to our remembrance. How dark have been the 
gloomy days of November and December! How drear have 
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been the leafless trees^ the pale and sickly grass; and how 
and black have been the skies, beetling with storm and 
tempest. Nature seems to have been smitten in the dust, 
and lies prone and prostrate, like a thing of death, wrapped in 
a winding-sheet of snow. But tlic “Eternal Goodness” still 
lives; and, in faith, we know that the gloom, and the dark¬ 
ness, and the seeming death, is but the precursor of good 
things to come. Beneath the snow-beshrouded earth Nature 
is not dead, nor sleepcth; in the darkness beneath our feet 
she lives, and moves, and works unseen. Slic! is ready to 
meet her bridegroom the Sun, so soon as his bright beams 
kiss her cheek; and the snowdrop, the primrose, and the little 
hepatica, and a thousand other twinkling earth-stars, sparkle 
with gladness at his smile, and come forth gaily. The little 
lambkins skip and dance upon the daisied meadow; the young 
kids caper from rock to rock; the worm and the mole come 
forth in hilarity, and the tly atid beetle, and other winged or 
unwinged things, arc alive with a trembling ecstasy. 

Let us be alive, too, my dear little ones; The drear season 
with us has passed au'ay. Let us also greet the opening of 
the year. Let us feel the cheerful sunshine, and skip, and 
dance, and bound like young lambs riii the early spring. In 
your mortal life ye are now in the opening of the year, and 
enjoy all the jocund happiness that youth and health can 
bestow. You have never known the glooms and the sorrows 
of earth—or ye have known them briefly. Rejoice, then, in 
the springtime of your days, my little ones. Rejoice in the 
sunlight of God’s goodness; be as meny as the blythest of 
the larks; sing your songs of affection and love, and thus 
aiu^Quncc the opening of the yem '; but do not forget “ Glory 
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to God in the Highest^ and on earth peace, good-will toward 
men.” Let this be the burden of all your songs. Let us 
celebrate the opening of the year with praise to the great and 
good Creator, who briugetli light out of darkness, good out of 
seeming evil, and life out of death j and let us pray, too—for 
praise is but one of the wings with which •we fly to heaven— 
let us pray that all evil, and strife, and war, and bloodshed, 
may pass away from our beloved country with the dark days 
of December; and that the “ Prince of Peace ” may baptise 
the new year with mercy, and dispose the hearts of men to 
love one another as he has loved them. Let us pray that 
Truth and llightcousness may prevail among all the people of 
the earth, and unite them in a brotherhood universal as the 
light of the glorious sun. 

And do not forget, my young friends, that every one of 
you can perform an important part in the world’s regenera¬ 
tion. A family is comiioscd of a few individual member^; a 
village, or a town, of a few families. Villages and towns form 
countries, and countries nations. • If the individual members 
arc riglit, nations will rarely be wrong. .Let each one try, in 
the spirit of Divine Grace, to subdue his evil passions, his 
selfishness, his pride, hie envy, his hatred, and his uncharita- 
blcncss. Let each be forbearing and forgiving; let each be 
true and just, and thus crown the opening of the year with 
garlands of amaranthine flowers. Be sure of this, that such 
offerings will be received by our all-good Creator, as worthy 
sacrifices on the altar of our faith. God alone we trust to 
carry on the year now opening, through all its pha.ses of 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, with substantial and 
unvarying benefits to man. We have faith that the sun will 
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-shinej tliat.the raiu will fall, that seeds will sprout, that grain 
and fruit will ripen, and be given for our use ; so should we 
believe and know, that the efforts within the gardens of our 
ininds will .not return unto us void; and that truth, and 
justice, aud love, will bring forth, in their due season, fruits 
to replenisli the earth and to sustain the people of God in 
all their doings, and enable tlicm to sing eaeh year more 
and more triumphantly with the hosts of Heaven, the death¬ 
less song, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men.” 
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arc, undoubtedly, old standards in this 
world. Look at them as mummies in the 
British Museum. They seem to be associated 
Avith the ancestors of the human race. The 
Egyptians worshipped them, and, under the 
form of a cat, symbolised the moon, Avith her catty face, as Isis, 
and placed it upon tbeir systrum—an instrument of religious 
Avorship and divination. In one of the old Egyptian tombs was 
engraved the figure of a cat and tAVO kittens; tljp cat grey, and 
the kittens, one black and the other Avhite. The learned Doctor 
Keatosus supposed that the old cat represented old Chaos, 
and that tha kittens represented day and night. The white 
kitten day, {(lid the black one night, of course. 

Cats are supposed to haA'e been brought into England from 
Ae Island of Cyprus, by some foreign merchant, who came 
hither for tin. In the old Welch laws, a kitten, from its 
birth till it could see, was valued at one penny; Avhen it began 
to mew, at twopence ; and after it had killed mice, at four- 
penee, Avhich was then the price of a calf. Wild cats were 
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kept by our ancient kings for hunting. The officers who had the 
charge of these catSj seem to ha\'c had appointments of equal 
,consequence with the masters of the king’s hounds—^tliey^ 
were called cat-at-ores. 

Huddersford brings cats from the flood, and relates an 
anecdote which he said he had from the “'J'almud/’ in which it 
is gravely asserted that cats were with Noah in the ark, and 
that they were the last to go in and the last to go out, oning, 
as he says, to the abhorrence which cuts liave of wetting their 
feet. They were also said to have assisted at the confusion of 
languages by their strange caterwauling, and gave rise to the 
Greek, Irish, and Welch languages. The Persian priests had 
their cat mummies ; not of that dried unctuous stuff common 
in the pyramids,, but a kind of greasincss of cats, used for 
incantation purposes. And the GtJrraan and English witches 
hawc their Rutterkin, a cat who was great-great-great-great- 
great-great-great grandmother of Grimalkin, and first cat in 
the caterey of an old woman, who was tried for bewitching a 
daughter of the Countess of Rutland, in the beginning of the 
seventh century. King James was a bitter enemy of cats 
and tobacco smoke, although it is not certain that they had 
any connection. One Bigham, a desman, by zeal to put 
down witchcraft, wrote a tract upon cats, in which he set 
them forth as the ministers of wicked men in this world— 
the companions and familiars of our Arch Enemy—and that 
black cats were especially to be abhorred, shunned, dreaded, 
and extirpated, as the worst of all heretics. He details the 
various kinds of wickedness wrought by old witches, who had 
cats for their familiars. One old woman, a reputed witch, was 
hung for christening a cat, for the cat ndiich had been thus 
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sacrilegiously christened, took to the. water afterwards, which 
cats are never known to do, and plunging into the sea, from 
the town of Leith, near Edinburgh, swam to a small island 
in the mouth of the Firth, and there arose such a mighty 
tempest on the sea, and such a swelling of the sea towards the 
shore that the City of Edinburgh had been well nigh swamped, 
had not the kirk folk got together, and, with a bunch of 
valerea, or cat mint, which they waved to and fro as they 
advanced from the city to the port, stayed the deluge that was 
coming upon them. “ Againe it was confessed that the saide 
christned cat was the cause of the kinges majesties shippe, at 
her coming forthe of Denmark, having a contrarie winde to 
the rest of the shippes then being in her companie, which 
thing was most straunge and true, as the kinges majestie 
acknowledgeth, for when the rest of the shippes had a fair 
and good winde then was the winde contraic and altogether 
againstc his majestie.” 

Cats are sensible to impending danger, as rats are said to be. 
It is related by Ambrosius G angenelli, that two cats belonging 
to a merchant at Messina, in Sicily, announced to him the 
approach of an earthquake. Before the first shock w'as felt 
these two animals seemed anxious to work their way through 
the floor of the room in which they were. Their master, 
observing their fruitless efforts, opened the door for them. 
At a second and third door which they found shut, they 
repeated their efforts, and, on being set completely at liberty, 
they ran straight through the street and out of the gate oftl<^ 
town. . The merchant, whose curiosity was excited by thi^" 
strange conduct of the cats, followed them into the fields, and 
he again saw them scratching and burrowing in the earth. 
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Soon after there was a. violent shock of an earthquake, and 
many of the houses in the city fell down, of wliich the mer¬ 
chants was one, so that he w’as indebted for his life to the 
singular forebodings of his cats. 

Cats do not like to be put out of their way, nor to be kept 
out of their food. In cloisters, where, in Homan Catholic 
countries, people arc immured, it is customary to announce 
the hours of meals by ringing a bell. In a cloister in France 
a cat that was kept there used never to receive any victuals till 
the bell rang, and she, therefore, never failed to be within 
hearing of it. One day, however, she happened to be shut up 
in a solitary apartment, and the bell rang in vain as iar as 
regarded her. Being some hours after liberated from her 
confinement, she ran, half famished, to the place wlierc a plate 
of victuals used generally to be set for her, but found none 
this time. In the afternoon the bell was heard ringing at an 
unusual hour, and when the people of the cloister came to 
sec what was the cause of it, they found the cat hanging upon 
the bell-rope, and setting it in motion, as well as she was able, 
in order that she might liave her dinner served up to her. 

Most of my young friends have doubtless heard the music 
of cats on some elear^cold moonlight right, and perhaps have 
been amused with that delicious serenading, called caterwaul¬ 
ing, which surpasses, in intensity and fearful nervous cxcrucia- 
bility, anything in the compass of sweet sounds. Few would 
go'to hear such things if they could help it, yet a cat concert 
was exhibited in Paris, wherein cats were the performers. 
They were placed in rows, and a monkey beat time to them. 
According as he beat time the cats mewed, and the historian 
f the fact relates that the diversity of the tones which they 
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emitted produced a very ludicrous effect. The exhibition was 
called the “ Concert Miaulant.” 

Cats will fish, although they dislike wetting their feet. Mr. 
Jesse, who is a most excellent authority on such matters, 
knew of a cat belonging to a gentleman at Iver, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, which used to go regularly to a small stream near 
the house and watch for fish as a “ cat watches a mouse.'' 
She used to squat close on the ground, at the edge of the 
rivulet, and when she saw a fish within reach, stretch out her 
long arm, and, with the rapidity of lightning, whip out her 
prey. The same cat used to put her foot into the milk- 
jug, and let it whip out the cream because the jug was too 
small for her nose to enter. 

The story of “ Whittington and his Cat" is known all over 
the world, and is enough, alone, to render cats immortal j but 
Iluddcrsford, having lost his favourite cat, laments it in piteous 
terms. He ealls his eat the premier cat upon the catalogue, 
and who, preferring sprats to all other fish— 

Had swallow’d down a score without remorse. 

And three fat mice stew'd for a second course. 

But while a third his grinders dyed with gore. 

Sudden those griiidere closed to grfnd no more. 

And, strange to teU, becoming very sick, 

A catalepsy made an end of Dick ! 

JIc then calls cats human, as well as beastly, to lament 
this catastrophe of his fate:— 

Calumnious cats, who circulate/aj/a? pas, 

And reputations maul with murderous elaws. 

Whether tol-lol, like walking fiends ye prowl. 

To blast the character and blight the soul. 
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And slily stab, insinuate, and lie, 

Witb all the cant of leering piety. 

Shrill cats, -whotn tierce domestic brawls delight; 
Cross cats, who nothing want but teeth to bite; 
Starch cats, of puritanic aspect sad, 

And learned cats, who talk their' husbands mad ; 
Confounde<l cats, who cough, and croak, and cry. 
And maudlin cats, who preach eternally; 
Fastidious cats, who pine for costly cates. 

And Jealous cats, who catechise their mates ; 
Uncleanly cats, who never pare their nails ; 

Cat gossips, full of Canterbury talcs ; 

Cat grandames next, with asthmas and catarrhs. 
And superstitious cats, who curse their stars; 

Cats of each class, ciwft, calling, and degree. 
Mourn now vour brother's sad calamity: 

• «r / 

Yet, while I chaunt the cause of Tommy’s end. 
Your groans sustain, your tears awhile suspend. 
Then shed enough to float a dozen whales. 

And use for pocket-handkercliiefs—your taih ! 
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insect world is a distinct universe, 
■ '^aiid the beauties of it are truly pleasing 
and wonderful. Insects, indeed, appear to 
liavc been Nature’s favourite production, 
in whieli to manifest lier power and skill. 
Slip has combined and concentrated almost 
aU that is either beautiful and graceful, in¬ 
teresting and alluring, or curious and 
singtilar, in every other class and order of 
her children, t To these, her valued minis¬ 
ters, she has given the most delicate touch 
and highest finish of her pencil. Numbers has she 
armed with glittering mail, which reflects a lustre 
like that of burning metals. In others, she lights 
up the dazzling radiance of polished gems. §ome 
she has decked with wliaf looks like the liquid drops or plates 
of gold and silver, or with scales of gilt which mimic the cedour 
and emit the ray of the same precious metals. Some exhibit 
a rude exterior, like stones in their native state, while others 
represent their smooth and shiny face after they have been 
burnished by the tool of the polisher. Others, again, like m 
many pigmy Atlases, bear on their backs a microcosm, by the 
rugged jmd varied elevations and depressions of which they 
present the most curious eflfects to the humhn eye, at the same 
time they are the most strikingly be(jtutiful. 
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Though SO far inferior in point of magnitude, insects surpass 
in variety of structure, and singularity of appearance, all the 
larger branches of the animal world. It will be well if my 
young friends make themselves acquainted with the general 
characters by which they are distinguished from other animals. 
First, they are furnished with several, sometimes many, feet. 
Secondly, their muscles are' affixed to the internal surface of 
the skin. Thirdly, they breathe, not like the generality 
of the larger animals, by means of lungs or gills, 
but by means of holes, distributed in a row on each side of 



tlieir bodies, and communicating with two long air-pipes with¬ 
in, and a number of smaller ones,*so as to carry the air to 
every part of the creature. The head is furnished with horns, 
called antennae, which arc extremely various in the different 
tribes, and by which they arc often classified and distinguished. 

Insects have very small brains, and instead of a spinal niar- 
row, a kind of knotted narrow cord, extending from the brain 
to the hinder extremity j and numerous small whitish threads^ 
which are the nerves, spread from the brain in various 
directions. The heart is a long tube lying under the 
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skin of the back, having little holes on each si^e for the ad¬ 
mission of the juices of the body, which are prevented from 
escaping again by valves, or clappers, formed to close the holes 
within ; moreover, this tubular heart is divided into several 
chambers, by transverse partitions, in each of which there is a 
hole shut by a valve, which allows the bloOd to flow only from 
the hinder to the fore part of the heart, and prevents it from 
passing in a contrary direction. 

Most insects, in the course of their lives, are subject to very 
great changes of form, attended by equally remarkable 



changes in their habits and proj^pnsitics. These changes, 
transformations, or metamorphoses, as they are called, might 
cause the same insects, at difl'erent ages, to be mistaken for as 
many difl’erent animals. For example, a eaterpillar, after feed¬ 
ing upon leaves till it is fully grown, retires into some place 
of concealment, casts ofl" its caterpillar skin, and presents itself 
in an entirely difl’erent form—one wherein it has neither the 
power of moving about, or of taking food. In fact, in this, its 
second or chrysalis state, the insect seems to be a lifeless. 
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oblong, oval or conical body, ■without a distinct bead or move¬ 
able limbs. After resting for a time, an inward struggle be¬ 
gins ; the chrysalis skin bursts open, and from the rent issues 
a moth, or a butterfly, whose small and flabby wings soon ex¬ 
pand and harden, and become fitted to bear away the insect in 
search of the honiecl juice of flowers, and other liquids that 
suffice for its nourishment. 

In the diflerent tribes of insects, the pupse, or chrysalis dif¬ 
fers almost as much as the larva. In most of the beetle tribe, 
it is furnished with short legs; in the butterfly tribe, it is per¬ 
fectly destitute of all appearance of legs, and has no other mo¬ 
tion than a mere writhing w'hcn touched; in the locust tribe, 
it diflFer.« very little from the perfect insect, except in not having 
the wings complete; and, in most of the fly tribe, it is per¬ 
fectly oval, Avithout any apparent motion or distinction of 
parts. The pupae of the bee tribe, and other insects of a 
similar cast, are less shapeless than those of flies, exhibiting the 
faint appearance of the limbs, while those of the libellula, or 
dragon flies, arc locomotive, as in tlie locust tribe, but difier 
most widely from the appearance of the complete insects, and 
may be numbered among the most singular of the whole class 
of insects. From the pupae, or chrysalis, at length emerges the 
insect in its complete or ultimate form, from which it can 
never change, nor can it receive any further increase of 
growth. 

Hence, my young readers may consider that there are three 
periods in the life of an insect, more or less distinctly marked. 
In the first, or period of infancy, an insect is technically called 
a larva, a word signifying a mask; because thereby its future 
form is more or less masked or concealed. This name is not 
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only applied .to grubs, caterpillars, and maggots, and to other' 
insects that undergo a complete transformation, but also to 
young and wingless grasshoppers, and bugs, and, indeed, to all 
young insects, before the wings begin to appear. In this first 
period, which is generally the largest, insects are always wing¬ 
less, pass most of their time in eating, grow rapidly, and usually 
cast off their skins repeatedly. The second period is, that those 
insects that undergo a partial transformation, retain theii’ 
activity and their ai)pctites for food, continue to grow and ac¬ 
quire the rudiments of wings; while others at this age entirely 
lose their larva form, take no food, and remain at rest in 
a death-like sleep, is called the pupse state, from the ’ slight 
resemblance that some of the latter present to an infant trussed 
in bandages, as was the fashion among the Homans. The pup® 
from caterpillars arc, however, more properly termed chrysalids, 
because some of them, as the name implies, are gilt, oradomed* 
with golden spots ; and grubs, after their first transformation,, 
are often named nymphs, the reason for which is not very ob¬ 
vious. At the end of the second period, insects again shed 
their skins, and come forth fully grown, and, with few excep¬ 
tions, provided with wings. They thus enter upon their last 
adult state, wherein they^o longer increase in size, and during 
which they provide for a continuation of their kind. This 
period usually lasts only a short time, for most insects die almost 
immediately after their eggs are laid. Bees, wasps, and ants, 
hoyever, which live together in society, and labour together 
for the common good of their communities, continue much 
longer in the adult state. 

Insects possess many particular parts not found in the lower 
animals, such as the autennse, or horns, which are varied 

c 
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•greatly ia shape. Besides, there are the palpi, or feelers. 
The eyes of insects are also curious. They are commoii’y 
situated on each side of the head, and are generally two in 
number. But in some insects, as in spiders, there arc six 
or eight. In some of the insect tribes, their eyes may be con¬ 
sidered as compound, having an infinite number of separated 
lenses. There are also on the heads of many insects, laced 
.globules, resembling so many separate eyes, placed on the top 
of the head. All their senses seem developed. They 
can evidently both see, hear, smell, taste, and feel; and 
they have a power of will equal to the largest animal. The mind 
of the inseet ia more wonderful than our own: it has neither 
speculation, judgment, or retention; yet it is an existence— 
a sentient and intelligent state, of whieh we eau form no eon- 
ception, but which is most wonderful ; and the insect world 
is one from which we may gather great delight if we make it 
the subject of our study. 
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a I’m Avcary of earth !” said the child, 

* _/ As it gaz’d with tearful e\’e 

Ou the snow-white dove it held in its hand, 

''For whatever I love Avill die!” 

So the child came out of its little bower. 

It came and look’d abroad. 

And it said, “ I’m going this very liour— 

I’m going to Heaven and God !” 

There was glaring light where the sun had set— 

The red and purple too ; 

Audit seem’d as if earth and Heaven met 
All around iu distant blue. 

And the child look’d out on the far far west. 

And it saw a golden door. 

Where the evening sun had gone to its rest 
But a little while before. 

There was one bright streak on the cloud’s dark fac 
As if it had been riven; 

Said the child, “ I will go to that very place. 

For it seemeth the Gate of Heaven !” 

c 2 
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So away it .went to follow the sun, 

But the Heavens would not stay, 

For always the faster it tried to run. 

They seem’d to go farther away. 

Then the evening shades fell heavily. 

With ni^ht dews cold and damp. 

And each little star in the dark blue sky 
Lit up its silvery lamp. 

A light wind wafted the fleecy clouds. 

And it seem’d to the child that they 
Were hurrying on to the west, while the stars 
Were going the other way. 

And the child call’d out, when it saw them stray. 
By the evening breezes driven, 

“ Little stars, you are wandering out of the way ; 
That’s not the way to Heaven !” 

Then on it went through the rough waste lands. 
Where the tangled brimrs meet. 

Till the prickles scratch’d its dimpled hands 
And wounded its little feet. 

It could not see before it weK, 

And its limbs grew stiff and cold, 

And at last it cried, for it could not tell 
Its way in the open wold. 

So the child knelt down on the damp green sod 
While it said its evening prayer. 

And it fell asleep, as it thou^t of Go^, 

Who was not far from it there. 
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A long, long sleep, for they found it there 
When the sun Avcnt down next day. 

And it lookM like an angel, pale and fair. 

But its cheek was as cold as clay. 

The sun-hearas glanc’d on the drops of dew 
That lay on its ringlets bright. 

Sparkling in every brilliant hue. 

Like a coronet of light. 

And the spirit was gone!—to Avhom?—to Him, 

By whom it in love was given; 

And the little child, though its eye was dim. 

Had found out the way to Heaven! 

AV. M. 
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r F all funny animals, tlic goat stands in 
the first place. Monkeys are funny; 
their tricks, however, arc mischievous, 
and their habits disgusting. But goats 
are clean and pleasant animals to look atj 
or Peter Parley would not keep three of 
them. Your goat, too, is to he,venerated 
for the antiquity of his family. The in¬ 
troduction of him into the Zodiac by the 
'? very earliest astronomers, shows that the 
C’^ltivatcd the science of 
tjjg heavens were proud of these animals. 
M'’e have evidence in Britain, and also in 
every country, that the mountain-tops were the 
habitations of men before tlicy took possession of 
the plains, and that in those earlv times the plains were 
covered with thick forests, inundated with water, or so full of 
bogs and quagmires as not to be fit for human abodes. In 
many places, both in England and Scotland, we have evidence 
of early inhabiting and cultivation upon heights which are 
no\v bleak and wasted; and even the roads and encampments 
of ,the Romans are usually found upon the high grounds. In 
America, too, when that country was first- discovered hy 
EiSfOpeans, the most civilized races of the natives were found 
among the mountains; and, generally speaking, when w.e 
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look at the whole earthy we find that, with the exception of 
the lakes and shores, and the banks of the largest rivers, the 
people inhabited the mountains. Goats, therefore, by their 
peeuliar physieal formation, are the old denizens of the 
mountain-tops; and they make an important figure in the 
mythology of ancient Greece—that land of mountain and of 
liberty. Pan, which is a sjunbolical personification of the 
productive energies of nature, was furnished with the attri¬ 
butes of a goat. In like manner the Lybian Jupiter was 
furnished with horns. The aegis, which was equally the breast- 
pliitc, or shield, of Jupiter and Minerva, was originally nothing 
but a goat-skin, and, by thc^ fable of these two divinities, the 
goat was thus connected with supreme power and supreme 
wisdom, which shows the estimation in which the character of 
the animal ivas held. Under the Jewish ritual, the goat was 
used as the aj)propriate symbol of atonement. 

The skin of the goat appears to have been early used as an 
article of clothing, and the first cloth, or rather felt, which was 
made by the northern nations, appears to have been chiefly 
formed of the hair of this animal, mixed with slender fur, 
matted together and stiffened with the gum of trees, so as to 
be proof^ not only against the weather, but, in a great measure, 
against the' weapons of their enemies. This species of 
garment is very frequently alluded to by the ancient poets. 
The war-tunics of the Ambri, which, in their wars with 
Marius, are represented as being such .strong defences, were 
of this material; and the Roman auxiliaries had winter 
dresses of the sanje in Britain and all the colder provinces of 
the empire. Iii early weaving the long hair of the goat 
was used before the short hair of the sheep; and aU the 
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Celtic tribes bred and used goats to their great advantage. 
Hence, the history of the goat is highly interesting, and 
Peter Pauley is sorry he cannot enter more upon it than he 
now docs. 

However, to teach my young friends to observe, I may 
say a little upon the habits of goats. The tendency of the 
whole race of goats is to climb to as high situations as they 
can. In a state of nature, the whole of them inhabit the tops 
of mountains, probably nearer the line of perpetual snow 
than any mammalia of equal size. In a domestic state they 
also seek high and precipitous places. If mountains and 
rocks are not to be found, they. will balance themselves on 
palings, walls, and the ridges of houses. They are bold, im¬ 
pudent, and exceedingly capricious, always on the alert, and 
extremely observant of everj'thing around them, and if they 
see that which is novel or dangerous they iustantly put 
themselves into attitudes of attack. They arc first among the 
sure-footed animals, passing along ledges of rock of very nan'ow 
dimensions, and upon the brink of the most frightful pre¬ 
cipices. If two of them meet in any such situation as that now 
noticed, where there is no room for either of them to turn, the 
one crouches down, and leaves the oilier to leap over it, after 
which, it rises again, and both pursue their journey with per¬ 
fect safety. 

All the species of wild goats, which are not, indeed; 
very numerous, are remarkable for their activity among their 
native rocks; and, alt^bugh in forward running they are not 
equal to mimy antelopes, their single bounds, and the situa¬ 
tions in ^hich they take them, are superior to any other 
animals’/; there is the least hold for their feet, so that they 
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can get a point of rest for an instant, and thereby acquire an 
impetus, they will ascend a perpendicular wall, or precipice, 
fifteen feet in height; and it is astonishing how little hold will* 
sustain them, and how speedily they will renew their leaps. 
It is said that when they do loose their balance, and fall from 
the precipices, they contrive to fall upon their horns, in the 
same manner as a cat alights upon its feet, and that they 
thus can tumble from a height of fifty, or even a hundred feet, 
without sustaining any injury. Those which are found on the 
more elevated and rocky mountains, are represented as being 
able to ascend a considerable way between the perpendicular 
sides of a ravine. How they do this, and contrive to bound 
from side to side of the chasm, is not easily explainable 
upon any principle of common animal mechanics; but the 
fact is not to be disputed. Numerous proofs show that the 
goat can thus ascend, by leaping from one opposing face of a 
perpendicular rock to another, and when at this game the 
whole of their motion bears some resemblance to an oblique 
billiard-ball, striking alternately on opposite cushions of a 
table, though the horns, strike one side and the feet the other. 
The boldness, dexterity, and hardihood of the goat amongst 
rocks, renders the wild ^at one of the most hazardous species 
of game for the mountain hunter. They are exceedingly 
vigilant, and when alarmed, or rendered suspicious, they can 
escape upjrard, and they are said sometimes to throw them¬ 
selves down upon the hunter, and tumble him upon the 
rocks, in which case the hunter is da^ed to pieces, while the 
mountain goat falls on its horns, and escapes unhurt. 

Goats, occasionally, that is, male goats, are very pugna¬ 
cious, but their mode of fighting is very different to that pf 
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other animals. Bulls attempt to toss and gore each other 
with their horns; and rams, retreating to a considerable dis¬ 
tance from each other, return with so much acquired velocity 
as sometimes mutually to fracture the skulls of each other, 
and when they miss their aim, they sometimes stumble and 
break their legs. Goats, on the other hand, rise up in their 
combats, and throw their whole weight in a curious oblique 
motion, which is very eflcctive, so much so, indeed, that a 
goat is more shunned by dogs than by larger ruminant 
animals. It gives its stroke very suddenly, and, as it generally 
delivers its whole weight with great impetus against the ribs 
of the enemy, its attack is equally severe and difficult to be 
guarded against. 

There are many varieties of the goat, as modified by climate 
and other circumstances. He inhabits most parts of the 
world, and endures all kinds of weather, being found in 
Europe, as high as the Nordhuys, in Norway, where he feeds 
during the winter season on moss, on the b-irk of trees, and 
even on the logs intended for fuel. It is also asserted that 
goats thrive well in the hottest parts of Africa and India. Of 
all the varieties, the Angora Goat is by far the most elegant. 
It is generally of a beautiful milk-\vhi*[e colour, short legged, 
with black spreading spirally-twisted horns. The chief and 
distinguished excellence is, however, its w’ool, which covers its 
whole body in long pendant spiral ringlets; and it is from 
the hair of this animal that the finest camlets are made. The 
Cash^iere Goat is als# highly prized for its fleece. It is 
descended from the goat of Thibet, at the northern descent of 
the Hipaalaya mountains. The goats that pasture in the 
highe^ vales of Thibet are of a bright ochre coloor. In the 
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lower grounds, the colour becomes of a yellowish white; and 
still farther downwards, entirely white. The Syrian Goat is 
remarkable for its large pendulous ears, whicl^are usually 
from one to two feet in length. Its hair is the colour of that 
of the fox. 

With regard to domesticated goats, Peter Parley cannot 
do better than give his own experience upon the matter, for it 
extends over a period of ten or twelve years; and the result of 
his experience is, that no one who has the slightest means for 
keeping goats ought to be without them. In the country 
especially, where people have gardens and meadows, they are 
not only an elegant, healthy, and pleasing animal, but they 
are extremely profitable. The milk is sweet, highly nutritive 
and medicinal, arising from the aromatic herbs upon which 
they feed. I commenced keeping goats from accident. I met 
a boy in Hungerford Market one day with a very fine goat. 
It was brown and white, strong and healthy to look at, and 
exceedingly docile. The boy had it for sale, and a melancholy 
story was connected with it. The poor lad had a little bit of 
crape round his cap, and looked pale and sorrowful. “ What 
are you going to do with your goat, my lad T’ said I. “ I 
wish to sell him,^^ replied^heboy. "What do you want for 
him?” “A sovereign. Sir.” "Why do you wish to sell 
him ?” " Because, Sir, my sister is dead—aud—” Here the 
poor little boy burst into tears. Upon furtlKr inquiry, I 
found that the poor boy was the son of a widow, and that his 
sister had died at the age of sixteen, t)f consumption; that 
the goat had been purchased for her for the sake of its milk , 
but that it lad not been effectual in restoring the invalid j 
that the mother was poor and wished to turn the goat into 
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money, and had sent the lad out for the purpose of selling 
her. 1 went with the boy to his home, a little back street 
near the Waterloo Station of the South-Western Railway, 
and saw the poor widow busy at lier washing-tub; purchased 
the goat, and the lad brought it for me to the railway-station. 
The goat reached the country in due course of transit. She 
gave us a ^art of milk, night and morning, for some time; 
then she gwe us two little darling kids; and then, as soon as 
the kids ^ere weaned, a plentiful supply of milk for our 
family. 

In keeping goats, there is but little trouble. They will feed 
in a meadow—they will eat almost anything. Nothing comes 
amiss to them, from an old newspaper, to the most poisonous 
vegetable; and the weeds of a garden, the gatherings from 
ditches, banks, and swamps, are all fish to their net. They 
will lie on the hardest ground, or without litter of any kind— 
indeed, they prefer it—and will put up with any accommoda¬ 
tion. The goat I bought of the lad had been bred and 
brought up in a stable; it had never eaten any thing but hay- 
hands, cabbage-leaves, and the rubbish of the dunghill, and 
when I put it into the meadow to feed it had not the least 
notion of grazing, or biting the grass. The green fields and 
the trees—it had never seen a tree—frightened it, and it was 
some days before it could be induced to crop the beautiful 
grass under iti feet. But, after a while, its happiness was 
complete and the lovely little kids—^both females—were its 
great delight. It is impossible to imagine anything so lively, 
frisky, and full of antics, as young kids. Mine were most 
wonderful creatures, and my young friends would scarcely 
believe their tricks and performances. . Atlhe bottom of our 
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field, ■where the goats were kept, was a row of palings, and on 
the top of them was a row of spikes, not quite two inches 
apart. Would my younat friends believe it, that before 
these kids were two months old they would leap on to the 
edge of this paling, which was only an inch-and-a-half broad, 
and stand between the spikes, and run along betw^een them, 
without once hurting themselves? Would my young friends 
believe that they have frequently scaled a wall six^et high— 
fiyingup its sides as if by magic? Would theyiWieve that 
they have even reached the top of the house, an'd^Pin along 
the ridge of it? It is difficult so to believe, but Pktek 
Parley, who would not tell a wilful lie, declares it to be 
true. 

This is the worst of goats; but they can be easily tethered, 
and are soon reconciled to tho cord. I should say, in con¬ 
clusion, let every one u ho can, keep a couple of milch goats j 
they will well pay for the trouble of keeping them. The ex¬ 
pense, under proper management, is trifling. One pint of their 
milk is worth two pints of cow’s milk; it is sweeter, richer, 
and has a surprising restorative effect .upon old persons and 
children. Whilp I write this, three goats are feeding before 
me—Blackey, Browny, and Spotty. I had their milk for my 
breakfast, and it gave me strength and energy. Keep goats, 
then, my young friends, if you can get them j and play •with 
them if you would be meriy, and drink their milk if you would 
be frisky and strong, as they are, and as I am, and hope long 
to continue, for your sakeS. 



OR, SALVER’S DOWNFALL. 

A DOMESnC TRAGEDY. 

{For the Especial Amusement of Younp People.) 

NE bright November afternoon, 

Miss Kettle, feeling quite iu tune, 
Eequested Betty’s skilful hand 
To polish up her sides with sand; 

And sent out cards to every friend 
An evening concert to attend. 

The drawing-room its best display’d; 

The curtains down, the carpet laid. 

’Twas dark, and now the guests—a score— 
Were loudly thumping at the door. 

The two Miss Candles—twinkling creatures— 
With taper waists and shining features. 

Were first to enter. With them carfle 
Their governess, a cross-patph dame. 

Call’d Madame Snufiers, who, ’twas granted, 
Could trim her scholars, when ’twas wanted; 
Though all allow’d her merit such, 

Eadi puppet brighten’d ’ncath her touch. 

Next Lady Teapot made her entree, 

Surrounded by her noisy gentry; 

'And dandy Sugar Basin, too, 

"The sweetest fellow, all in blue— 
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Though fcrt he seem’d to Lucy Crumpit, 

And bade her cither like or lump it. 

Then Mrs. Urn came in a heat, 

Fearful she might not get a scat ; 

As she and Kettle met scarce ever. 

Though both as singers were thought clever. 
And jever had some sweets to say, 

Lilce Jenny Lind, or Madame Ney. 

The cause of difference was this— 

Oncejcalohs Urn was known to hiss 
When Kettle sung, at Madame Steam’s, 

Her favorite air, “ Ye limpid streams!” 

But this, as Bellows said in clover. 

Was an ill wind long since blown over. 

The Footman laugh’d that jest to hear; 

But Tongs and Poker, with a sneer. 

Observ’d, that “ rude and vulgar jokes 
Were quite unworthy polished folks.” 

The overture thus being ended. 

Without much fuss, and well intended. 

Kettle pour’d forth a pleasing strain. 

So musical, and yft so plain. 

It caus’d such natural admiration. 

Poor Um was in at perspiration ; 

And next, with many a hem and ha. 

Warbled Italian “ Sol me fa.” 

Said Milk, " That’s quite the cream of songs!” 
“ Where did she pick it up ?” said Tongs 
“ ’Tis really melting,” Candle sigh’d. 

" Melting, d’ye call it ?” Snuffers cried; 
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"For my part, I detest such stuff,” 

Then took a hideous pinch of snuff; 

And lying down in angry scorn, 

Her mouth she stretch’d with such a yawn. 
And breath’d therefi'om such strange perfume, 
That Salver hurried from the room; 

Nor had John Footman’s hand the power 
To save him falling to the floor. 

Nay, more, as if to cud his cares. 

He roll’d completely down the stairs. 

Be sure that all Avere much distress’d. 

For Salver was so neatly dress’d 
In silver, and no beau like he 
Handed the ladies’ toast and tea. 

So guileless was his nature, too, 

’Twas thought that guilt he never knew; 
Though all allow’d he could sustain 
A heavy charge for others’ gain. 

Brush swept into the room and said, 

" Alas, alas, poor Salver’s dead !” 

Tea-Kettle from the fire-place fell; 

John Footman, Aveeping, rapg the bell. 

Oh, heavy woe so little dreaded, 

Both the Miss Candles Aver* light-headed I 
Loud burst a scream from Mrs. Tray; 

The Tea-Spoons fainted quite away; 

Tears trickled down Urn’s cheeks so fast, 
’Twas thought she soon would weep her last. 
More of their grief I dare not say. 

Lest you should weep as well as they. 
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CHAPTER I. 
eauly bussiak history. 

HE origiaal iuhabitaats of Eussia 
were, no doubt, a multitude of 
nomadic tribes, classed under 
the* common appellation of Sar- 
mates and Scythians. Four diffe¬ 
rent races seem to have been com¬ 
prehended in the Eussian terri¬ 
tory, these were the Venedes, or 
Vandals of Slavonian descent, who 
occupied the country from the 
Vistula, to the Isle of (Esel, and 
thence to the Valdai; the Bas- 
tames, inhabiting the district of 
Moscow; the Hamaxobites, or 
Tartar race, on the right *bank of the Wolga; and, lastly, the 
Jazyges, genuine Sarmatians, on the right bank of the Don. 
In consequence of emigration and other changes, the Slavonian 
beepae the most powerful nation of Eussia, where they main¬ 
tained their ground and handed down many of their customs 
to their posterity, the modem Eussians. 

I must now say a few words about these Slavonians. They 
were, as you may suppose, a barbarous race, although their 
language resembled that of one of the most polished nations 
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of antiquity—the ancient Gredta. Their xelq^ l^as a lude 
idolatry, but better then than it « now, for it was mingled 
with notions worthy of ancient poesy. They peopled all the 
'elements with deities, subordinate to the Supreme Being, 
whom they adored under the name of Pcrkoun, and, tmder 
the form of an idol, with a silver head, golden cars, a wooden 
body, and iron legs, sacrificed to him human afad other victims. 

The Slavonians had, also, a peculiar veneration for forests 
and water. Their superstitions animated the sea with a. 
species of naiads, called Roussalki, who were endowed with all 
the charms of heauty, heside which they adored a great 
number of particular divinities. The Slavonians dwelt in 
wooden huts, covered with earth and moss; and, to this day, 
the lower classes of Eussians do the same. In the fifth and 
sixth centuries, they had acquired some of the arts of civiliza¬ 
tion, and embraced the Christian religion. They founded in 
the country in which they resided the two cities of Novogorod 
and Kief, and began to acquire wealth. This excited the 
avidity of a barbarous nation—the Kliozam—with whom they 
had many bloody engagements; while another powerful trilx* 
that infested the shores of the Baltic, which went by the name of 
the Varangians, under Kuric, their /jhief, so frightened them, 
that to preserve themselves from utter annihilation, they put 
themselves imdcr his protection, who, uniting the tribes and his 
own people with the natives of the country, laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Eussian Empire, about the year 870. 

Euric has the credit of being zealous for the strict 
administration of justice, and for the improvement of the 
people whom he had taken under his guardianship. He died 
87^ and was succeeded by his son, Igher, who conquered 
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Kief, and removed the seat of goveromiat fifom ^^ovogorOd 
to that place, Igher's widow, and successor, puWicly em¬ 
braced Christianity at Constantinople, in 986, and attempted^ 
but without success, to introduce the Greek ritual among her 
people. 

Tiie Russian Empire continued to flourish under the suc¬ 
cessors of Ruric, till the end of the reign of Vladimir, who 
ascended the throne in 976. Having settled the affairs of his 
Empire, he demanded in marriage the Princess Anne, sister of 
the Greek Emperor, Basilius. His suit was granted, on con¬ 
dition that he should embrace Christianity. With this the 
Russian Monarch complied, and that vast empire was thence¬ 
forth considered as belonging to the Patriarchate of Constanti¬ 
nople. Vladimir received the name of Basilius on the day he 
was baptized, and, according to the Russian annals, twenty 
thousand of his subjects were baptized at the same time, ■ The 
idols of Paganism were now thrown down, churches and 
monasteries were erected, towns built, and 'the arts began to 
flourish. Missionaries were sent to various places, and the' 
whole country was improved. The religious persons, who were 
the most learned, and who wrote the Russian annals, called 
Vladimir the best of raonarchs, and styled him the Great. 
He died in the year 1008; and, contrary to all the rules of 
sound policy, was foolish enmigh to divide the Ernpire 
among his twelve sons. 

Vladimir was no sooner dead, than these twelve sons began 
to quarrel with each other. Swotopolh, one of the brothers, 
having destroyed two others and seized their dominions, was, 
in his turn, dethroned by another brother, named Jarcslaus. 
The brother who was thus dethroned fled into Poland, and a 
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dreadful war between the Russians and Poles was the conse¬ 
quence, in which the Russians suffered dreadfully, and the 
whole kingdom was on the verge of downfall. 

One would have thought that after so much miseiy had 
been occasioned by the foolish plan of dividing an empire, that 
Jareslaus would never have been so thoughtless as to have 
committed the same error. But there are some persons to 
whom experience can never teach wisdom; and, therefore, 
this weak man divided the Kingdom among his five sons, which 
produced a repetition of the same bloody scenes. The Poles 
took advantage of the discords between the brothers, and other 
tribes, both within and without, made sad havoc with each 
other, and all was bloodshed and confusion, till the year 1237, 
when innumerable multitudes of Tartar tribes, headed by a 
■chief, or khan, called Batto, after ravaging Poland and Silesia, 
broke suddenly into Russia, where they committed the greatest 
cruelties. From that time, the Grand Dukes of Russia were 
vassals of the Khan of Koptchak, or the Golden Horde, and 
had in their palace a Mogul governor, appointed to levy tribute 
and command the troops; while the whole Russian territoiy 
was contracted by the seizure of many of its minor states and 
dependencies. 

But the decrees of Providence will realise themselves 
against the most extraordinary circumstances. When Russia 
was at its lowest ebb, a great prince appeared in the east 
called Tamerlane, and to him Russia owed her salvation. 19iat 
renowned prince overthrew, among his other conquests, the 
Empire of the Khans of Koptchak, and Russia, being relieved 
of their pressure, restored to herself several of her old posses¬ 
sions. Fortune favoured her by giving her a prince worthy 
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of the times, named Ivan, who wrested her Empire from its 
oppressors, conquered Lithunia, Piiiland, and Siberia, and 
caused the unity of the Empire to be declared by a diet of the 
States, Ever since that period, Russia has ranked among the 
monarchies of Europe, and made rapid advances in territory, 
civilization, and commerce. Ivan was the first Russian 
monarch who assumed the title of Tzar or Czar. Ivan died 
in the year 1584. Feodor, his successor, conquered Siberia 
entirely in 1587. He was the last of Ruric’s descendants, 
and died in 1598. 

After the death of Feodor, Russia was again in danger of 
being parcelled out and subdued by tlie Swedes and Poles, and 
the war with the latter was not ended until Michael Fedoro- 
witz, of the family of Romanoff, ascended tlie throne, in 1613, 
and laid the foundation of a new order of things in Russia. He 
died in 1654, leaving his throne to his son Alexis, who might 
truly be called the “ father of his country,” as he advanced 
it in art, commerce, science, and manufactures, and, by his 
liberal spirit gave a new tone to the national mind. He died 
in 1676, and was succeeded by his son, Theodore, who, after a 
beneficent reign of seven years, on his death-bed nominated 
his half-brother, Peter, ^o the exclusion of his elder brother, 
Ivan, as heir to the throne, who, in 1696, became sole 
sovereign of all the Russias, and is commonly called Peter 
the Great. The doings and character of this monarch will' 
form the subject of my next chapter. 
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PETEK THE C2AH, 

AND WHT HE WAS CALLED PETKn THE CnEAT. 


Before wc say anything about the polished savage called 
Peter the Great, it will be as well to give a glance at the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Empire at his entrance into the world, 
^yexis, who died in 1676, had, by his first wife, two sons, 
Theodore and John, and one daughter, the Princess Sophia. 
The children of his second marriage were Peter, and a 
princess, named Natalia. Theodore, when he ascended the 
throne, followed in the footsteps of his father, by reforming 
the abuses of the Empire, and being desirous of raising it in 
the scale of nations, and observing that of his two younger 
brothers, John was, from weakness of character, unable to 
govern the people, and that Peter exhibited great talent, he 
determined to set aside tlie order of'’ succession, and leave to 
him the throne. 

But the Princess Sophia was determined that her weak 
brother John should become Emperor; and Theodore was 
scarcely dead, when the nomination of a prince only ten yedrs 
of age—that being the«age of Peter at this time—and the in¬ 
trigues and power of this woman, caused a most dreadful 
rebellion in the Empire, which ended only in bloodshed and 
horror. 
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Like all other despots, the Russian Emperors had formed 
for themselves a guard exclusively attached to their persons, 
and to whom was, given the appellation of Strelitzes. The 
Princess Sophia ingratiated hirself with these Strelitzes by 
promising them more pay—there’s nothing like good pay to 
ensure active service. She then called together the princes 
of the blood, the generals of the army, the Boyars, the 
bishops, and the principal merchants, to whom she represented 
that, by right of seniority, the Empire belonged to her brother 
John, setting aside the late Emperor’s will, on the ground of 
its being made to please a faction, of which faction she gave 
a list, comprised of about forty persons, at the head of whicli 
was placed Von Gardier, physician to the late Emperor. 
“Allthese were wicked enemies,” she said, “to them, to her, 
and to the state, consequently deserving death.” Of course* 
nothing but death, death, death, from despots, all the world 
over; they think no more of human life than so much smoke, 
and measure human blood as they would water. 

The soldiers, thus excited by pay on the one side, and fear 
and revenge on the other, hurried with arms and torches in 
their hands to massacre all their enemies. They made par¬ 
ticular search for the poot old doctor, who, they declared, had 
poisoned the Emperor. In their furious search for him, they 
met a young doctor. Him they seized, and when he expostu- 
laited with them, telling them that he was not the person, and 
that Von Gardier was an old man, they replied, “young or 
old, you are a physician, and have poisoned others, no doubt.” 
There was no homoeopathy then, however, which might liave 
been some excuse to the mad soldiery, so the young doctor 
was killed at once. Soon after they found the old doctor 
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disguised as a beggar. They seized, and dragged him to 
the palace. Here many of the ladies of the court, and some 
of the princes of the blood pleaded for him, but the soldiers- 
replied that he was not only » physician that always poisoned 
people, but that he was also a sorcerer, for they had found a 
live toad in his house. They then formed a kind of tribuna? 
and sentenced him to death, as well as the accused nobles,, 
and all were cut to pieces; and Miss Sophia had things pretty 
much as she wished them to be, and John and Peter were 
proclaimed jot»< sovereigns, with Miss Sophia as their Regent. 
She then rewarded the executioners with the estates of the 
murdered nobles, granted letters patent for new nobilities, andf 
went piously to church, to thank God for the murders, and' 
the massacre, and the bloodshed. 

This pious young lady next married her brother John, in the 
hopes of obtaining an heir to the throne, which should put 
little Peter aside altogether. But these plans failed, and John 
being a great simpleton. Miss Sophia became, to all intents 
and purposes, sole ruler of Russia, and had her face put upon 
the coin, that everybody who could spend a penny might 
know it. 

Peter at last grew old enough to'"have some thoughts of a 
wife, and although only in his eighteenth year married a lady 
contraiy to the inclination of his sister. She therefore, deter¬ 
mined to cut him off as quietly as possible, and had at once 
recourse to her old ^ends, the Strelitzes, and the command^ 
and six hundred of them repaired to the palace. Peter was at 
t^t time at Obrozeaski, a country seat three miles from Mos¬ 
cow. The murderers set off thither, but two of the band had 
oontnved to gill'e Pdter notice of his danger in time for him; 
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to escape to a conventj which was also a fortress and had guns 
to defend it—more powerful than the candles of the altars, or 
the protecting saints. 

He there stood upon his defence, and summoiied the Boyars 
to attend himj ordered troops to be raised in every town, 
and having published an account of the attempt on his life, 
a number of the nobility, who wished for more freedom than 
they had obtained from Miss Sophia, flocked to his standard, 
and the Strelitzcs, fearing they might be outnumbered and 
all put to the sword, marched directly to the convent, and es¬ 
poused the cause of Peter. 

The affair was now soon settled. Miss Sophia was seized, 
deprived of her authority, and sent to prison, and remained 
afterwards confined in a convent till her death, which happened 
fifteen years after this event. The punishment was a great 
deal too good for her, but perhaps it was better than shedding 
more blood, for the more blood you shed the less impression 
it makes. 

Peter triumphant, now returned to Moscow, and made hi» 
public entry into that city on horseback, attended by a guard' 
of eighteen thousand men— a physical force if not a moral one. 
The Czar John aflectionafely received him at the palace gate, 
or pretended to do so, and the two brothers, who would pro¬ 
bably have cut each other’s throats had it been convenient to* 
do so, affectionately embraced each other ; but Peter took 
9 are to let John know that he meant to be Czar, and so he 
was from that day forward. John took the hint, and evapo¬ 
rated into quiet life, which skewed that he had some sense 
after all. 

Peter had always been of an active and enquiring mind. 
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and as soon as lie found himself master of the country, thought 
the wisest thing he could do would to improve it. He 
had the sagacity to see that the true greatness of an empire 
does not depend upon savage force, but upon the arts of civi¬ 
lization, upon commerce and learning. He also thought that 
the best plan a sovereign could adopt to make his subjects in¬ 
telligent was to set the example by being intelligent himself. 
This wisdom he wisely thought was not to be obtained from 
books, or from tutors, or from statesmen at home, but by 
going Tnto the world himself, examining for himself, and 
proving from his own experience. Aye, my young friends, 
that is the true way to go-a-head. 

Talk about spectacles and grand sights, congresses, reviews, 
coronations, fetes, and such things, what an instructive 
spectacle it must have been to behold a young Emperor, at 
the age of twenty-five, quitting the feather-bed and stufiFed- 
couched luxury of a court for a life of toil! Fancy I but 
it is no fancy, it is a real fact. Peter determined to find out 
things for himself; he had a maxim that he who would be 
a smith must work at the forge; and so he set out to several 
courts in the retinue of his own ambassador, as a private 
person not altogether unknown; bub he kept himself in the 
background, and in the background he no doubt obtained 
a good deal of what is called diplomacy, which is another 
name for treachery and humbug. 

But Peter soon found out that diplomacy, although vfery • 
good as far as craft goes, did not make a nation great, and so 
he disguised himself and repaired to the dock-yard of §aar- 
datn, in Holland, and there enrolled himself among the slup- 
carpBnters. He was astonished at the multitude of workmen 
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constantly employed, the order and exactness observed in 
their several departments, the great despatch with which they 
built and fitted out vessels, and the incredible quantity of 
stores for the ease and security of labour. Clothed and fed 
like the rest of the carpenters, the Czar worked at the forges, 
the ropewalks, and the mills. From the construction of a 
boat he proceeded to that of a (iO-gun ship, which was begun 
by himself and finished with his own hands, and which he 
sent to Archangel. These occupations did not prevent him 
from attending lectures, as our young Prince of Wales now 
does those of the good and liberal-minded Mr. Faraday, and 
thus he improved himself in anatomy, surgery, mechanics, 
and other branches of practical philosophy. From Holland 
Peter came to England, where he followed the same manner 
of life. The Dutch carpenters had taught him the practical 
part of ship-building, but the English instrueted him in the 
fundamental principles of the art. In short, nothing escaped 
the notice of the Prince. His attention was directed to 
arithmetic—^he had unfortunately no “ Martin’s Intellectual 
Calculator”—and from this to watch-making, hydraulics, 
astronomy, and all the other “ monys,” and when he had 
done this he took care tha> six or seven hundred young men 
should be educated in a similar manner, and these he sent ^ 
different parts of Eussia to teach others. 

That’s the M ay to go-a-head my young friends, and these 
measbres soon told upon the Eussians and the Emperor of 
Eussia. The Turks aud Tartars, when they heard that Peter 
was handling the a.xe and saw at Saardam, seemed a little 
bothered; and the Eussian soldiers, when thay heard the 
same thing, said one to another, “ This young Czar is the lad 
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for us, we will fight for him!” Anri they did fight, and that 
so bravely, that they soon sent the Turks and Tartars back to 
their own dominions mth more than they bargained for. 

Before Peter went to ship-building he* had been a soldier. 
Scarcely was he able to carry a musket, when he assembled 
round him a number of youths of his own age—he was then 
about twelve—and these he drilled and manoeuvred. He 
called them his own Guard; and that corps swelled at last to 
a little army, and although it increased to such an extent, 
Peteir is said to have known every individual member of it, 
the same as he knew all his playmates and school-fellows. 

In order to teach the young Boyars proper subordination, 
with which they were liitherto unacquainted, Peter succes¬ 
sively occupied the office of drummer, corporal, sergeant, 
lieutenant, and captain, while the commands were given and 
executed in the name of Lc Forte, a Piedmontese gentleman 
who had become his favourite, and who proved himself worthy 
of his confidence. He was not a favourite, like those of some 
of our weak English Kings, taken up for their personal quali¬ 
ties and amusing manners, but a favourite because he was a 
maa of clear understanding and great industry and fidelity. 
He was a self-taught man, too, lika the Czar, and consequently 
saw things as they really were, as well as how they ought to 
be, which your cloister book-worms and fiddle-faddle reading 
men never do. Le Forte went on and on in his duties, and 
at last rose to be both admiral as well as general, but not 
without passing regularly through all the subordinate offices 
of both the naval and military professions. 

The Caar always took care never to force others to do what 
he was n<|i ready to do himself. He also, althdugh a soldier. 
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passed througli all tlie grades of the naval service, from the 

middy” to the admiral. His example was a powerful 
stimulus to the Eussian nobility, who disdained npt the 
lowest ranks in the service when they had been filled by the 
Emperor. 

But Peter did more than this. He had the good sense to 
entertain the idea that women were the great eivilizers of 
mankind. The women had been treated in llussia as slaves 
or beasts of burden, and were shut out from soeiety, and 
kept as mere domestic conveniences. Peter abolished many 
wicked and cruel laws which oppressed them; took care that 
they should be introduced into court at the assemblies- of 
fashion: he encouraged their dressing, their accomplishments, 
their music, and dancing: he introduced improvements in 
dress, behaviour, and other matters, and from that moment 
Eussia made way. 

Peter also reformed the religion of his country. He very 
properly considered that whgrc religion was corrupt the 
people would be wicked, and where it got the upper hand the 
people would bo the most degraded slaves. He took care 
that the priesthood should give up their spiritual authority, so 
contrary to the spirit of, the Christian religion. He put 
down a great deal of ridiculous superstition, mockery, and the 
shutting-up of women. He made marriagealso a natural matter, 
and he obliged the natives to use the Arabic relation of figures 
and calculation such as we use, and he reformed the calendar, 
the exchequer, and the state offices, and taught the mer¬ 
chants how to keep their accounts properly. 

This is what Peter did in a civil way; and it is his doings 
in this manner which gave him a title to the character of 
“ Great.” 
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TIT' HE opossum is a very odd animal, and 
^ . y\ makes good sport in the far West. He 

is about the size of a well-fed Tom-cat, 
but he looks a great deal more like an 
immense rat, with a yellowish skin. His 
paws are much like those of a squirrel; 
his cars have the power of closing, 
and turn upwards and backwards in 
a very singular manner. He sits oaa 
his hind feet, and holds his food in his 
fore paws, which are of essential service 
to him in many ways, for mth them he scoops out for 
himself a burrow near the bushes in the neighbourhood gf in¬ 
habited districts. He sleeps during the day, but at night he is 
“ wide awake” to eveicjit^fcg. With all the cunning of the fox, 
the agility of t^ .^uirxel, and the daring of a weasel, he 
mounts the tr^|,.''penetrate8 into the poultry yards, attacks 
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tlie hens or pigeons, sucks their blood, devours their eggs, 
and plays "old gooseberry’’ with everything eatable that comes 
in his way; so that he is looked upon as an “ ugly customers” 
by most of the yankees, who, resembling him in a great many of 
his good qualities, have a particular antipathy against him^ 
except his meat, which forms a “bon bouche” for the Virginian 
epicure. 

It is in Maryland and Virginia, that opossums abound, and 
it is very curious when one goes into the mighty woods that 
spread themselves so majestically in various parts of the western 
world, to see these creatures hanging about among the branches 
of the trees, as we sec dead vermin hung up in our little M'oods 
by thfe gamekeepers. They may be observed suspended from 
the twigs and branches, sometimes by the forepaw, sometimes 
by the hinder one, but, more frequently, by the tail, as monkeys 
often suspend themselves, and now and then you will behold 
them trying to swing from branch to branch by a pendulum 
kind of motion, and then,skip from tree to tree with a nimble, 
though not with a bounding, motion. 

And of all the "chaps” in the States where opossums 
abound, there are none like the Irish American farmers for 
hunting them. They arq springy, saucy, jovial fellows, and 
when they go about a thing, do it with such hilarity and good 
cheer that it is quite a pleasure to make one of their party, as 
I did, when on a visit to the Southern States some little time 
ago.. 

I must tell you, however, first of all, that opossum hunting 
depends as much for its success upon the dogs which are em¬ 
ployed in it as upon the men or the guns, and, in this respect, 
as I shall show you, my young friends and I were better 
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off than most of our neighbours, for they possessed a pair of 
fine Scotch terriers hred to the business—aye, there is a great 
deal in being bred to a business, for it often comes to pass 
that the business may be bread to you—but let that pass, I 
am not going to moralise but to show sport, 

Now, old Paddy Ollouke was the “ Irish jintilmin ” that 
owned I do not know, how many wild acres in Virginia, 
but he had a “ minth of land,” as they say in ould Ireland, 
and better^than that, he had two Scotch terriers, as wiry as 
cuiTy-combs j and, better than that, he had two fine spalpeens 
of boys, more cute, and fierce, and hairy, and wiry, than the 
terriers. Hooray for the boys! you will say, and so says 
Pu'TKR Pauley —Hooray for the boys! But I should have 
said that " Pat” had two good rifles, as good as the boys 
almost, and just “upon a piece” witli the terriers. 

Sure it was a beautiful moonlight, dripping dew7 soft and 
tender, lovely kind of a night. You see I can’t help speaking 
a little in the Irish manner when I am talking of Irish boys. 
Yes, the moon-beams fell on the river like silver embroidery, 
and glanced upon the bushes like hoar frost, although it was 
“ piping hot,” as the say ing is. But that was the time for the 
opossums, for that is the time tlif “ varment” come down 
from the trees for the purpose of making love to “Dame 
Parlett” the hen, and talking with her sweet little brood, and of 
playing at “ ducks and drakes” with the old ducks and young 
ducklings, and looking into the “ cupboard” for the little pots 
of honey and jelly-cakc. Oh, it is all by the “ swate light of 
the moon” that the little opossums come out to do their 
wicked work of plunder, and to flourish the bellella of their 
tails, as much as to say bababoo to all the world, and to the 
moonlight in particular. 
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Well, there was Old Patrick 0’E.ouke and Daniel, his 
eldest son, and Antrim, his youngest, and old Peter Parley— 
that is myself, and two terriers, and twice two guns, and an 
old harrier who had lost his teeth, but not his smell; and 
w’c all took a drop of whiskey to keep the moon-beams from 
striking us and making us lunatics, and then shouldering our 

arms,” w'e took to our legs, and away we went into the bush 
after the racoons. 

“ Whist, whist!” said old Pat as we got among the trees. 
“ Hoidd yar gab, Daniel; mum’s the order of the night. Stale • 
along, lads, like a slug under a cabbage-leaf!” j\.nd so we 
stole along almost without leaving any trail; and the dogs, , 
who seemed to understand the “ stealthy ])ace,” through being 
Scotch terriers and reading “ Macbeth,” sneaked behind us as if 
they had been caught in the fact of “ stealing pudding” from 
the kitchen-dresser. At last we came to a clump of chesnut 
trees, and there we all stood for a time, quiet as mice, to see 
which way the game was likely to set. 

The pair of terriers were now hied off to ferret and forage 
about, and brush up the game; and we presently heard, by 
their subdued barking, that they had succeeded in finding 
something; and we soon found that they had got on the true 
scent of their game, for the scared opossums began to approach 
us on all sides, and, nothing daunted by our guns, made a 
dead set for the chesnut-trees under which we had ranged 
ourselves. Before we could point our pieces to fire, a score 
or two rushed upon us from all sides. Some ran up the trees 
in a twinkling, some, to get at them the shortest way, scram¬ 
bled up over our persons. We popped and we fired where we 
could, and fought with the butt-ends of our rifles, and with 
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’ tfee barrels, and even with our hats and hands; but so sud¬ 
den was the onset, and so confused the rencontre, that the 
opossums were all up the chestnuts before we had time to 
think where we were; and most sorely bewildered did we look, 
'with the pale moonlight winking at us through the high 
chesnut-trees, and the old melancholy face of the Moon herself 
looking half waggish at our discomfiture. “ Oh hoo, oh 
hoo!” said old Pat Rouke, “is that the way ye trate gentlemen 
of quality ? By the powers, but we will take the bran out of 
ye, anyhow. Up the bark, my lads; up the trees, my 'gravy 
of a boy.’ Dan, up with ye, and tie the opossums together 
by their tails, and send them down to us.” So up went Dan, 
the “ gravy of a boy,” and up w’dit Antrim, the “ broth of a 
boy,” as his father called him, while I and the old Irish boy 
stood longing beloM', like boys standing under apple- 
trees when they gather apples. Presently we heard the 
boughs crack and snap, aud, with the cracks and snaps, came 
many squeals and squeaks of the opossums, aud many a cry of 
the boys encouraging each other. “ Knock him ofi’ the tip end 
of that twig,” said Dan. “Clave him clane out of that 'fork’ 
with your bowie-knife,” called out Antrim. Aud then we 
heard hack, and crack, and squeak, ^ud rustle for a time; till at 
last, with a tremendous crash, down came Dan tlirough a 
multitude of branches, whack on the ground. “ Oh, hubbaboo, 
oh, hubbaboo!” cried the father, “ my darlent of a boy ! Is 
it the way ye want to break your auld father’s heart and^your 
,,baok at the same time.” But before the Irish howl could be 
^tirely finished, Dan ^was on his legs, and flinging half a 
dozen dead opossums ffpiu his body, he was up the tree again 
in, a twinkling, with^jftt saying a single word, except awfully 
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loaning at his pains, and grinding his teeth against the 
" varment,” as he ascended. Antrim, in the meantime, was 
as busily engaged as his brother had been, but with better 
luck. He had slashed and slayed a goodly number of the 
opossums, and was sending them down the tree, one after the 
other, in capital style. One fell upon my nose, with a slap 
that made my eyes strike fire ; another completely bonnetted 
me; so that the bright moon was in a kind of eclipse for some 
time. Dan, too, soon got to work again, a^id, imitating his 
brother Antrim, sent down the opossums as if he had been 
brushing a walnut tree. Down, down, down, they came, like 
hail, old Rouke dancing about below in mad antics at the 
success of his “ darlctits.” At last the trees were pretty well 
cleared, and after the fall of animals had slackened to about one 
a minute, as guns slacken fire after the fight is over, down 
came the boys, Dan and Antrim. But never shall I forget 
the spectacle they cut about the “jib.” They had been bitten 
and scratched, and tom to such a degree on hands, face, and 
clothes, as to be real tatterdemalions to look at. Dan had been 
bitten quite through the nose by one of the creatures, and its 
tip had been, no doubt, bolted by the enraged animal; a long 
strip of skin hung over this eye, which was Dan’s eyebrows 
(and a beautiful pair he had as any boy in Virginia). His 
neck was searified, and his whole frontispiece so damaged and 
disfigured, that it looked^ scarcely like a face. Antrim was 
equally as lovely. Both his eyes were blackened by the 
rebound of a bough, which had slipped from his grasp, and 
hk face, being swelled up like a loaf of bread in the oven, his 
Uttk smubby Irish nose was completely lost, or only appeared 
aa a pimple between the wounded cheeks. His hands were 
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reeking with blood, and there was sueh a terrific grin upon hi* 
swollen and bloated countenance, that it made him look a per- 
feet demon. “Sure, and you have been to the wars, Fm 
afraid,” said the anxious father. “ Oh, bother!” replied 
Dan, “ it will all brush off when it is dry. Give us the whiskey, 
and let's count the game.” And there they were—forty- 
seven opossums, dead and warm, and they and the boys all 
smelling with a smell so abominable, as to make us all sick. 
“ Oh, give US the whiskey !” said Dan. “ Give us the 
whiskey! ” said Antrim; and, as I began to choak with the 
scent, I, too, called out, “ Give us the whiskey!” And so 
Eouke gave us all a drop of the “ crature,” and we cut a long 
pole from the old chestnut trees, and, tying the opossums two 
and two by the tails, we went away, forming a grand pro¬ 
cession, in triumphant marching order, singing, “I.O.,” as 
the pagans used to do. But oh, the most extraordinary of 
“ stenches!” it was a regular Tom Prentice—a walking pesti¬ 
lence. The biting and the scratching, the loss of a nose or an 
eye, was nothing to the vile “ scent,” if smells were scents, that 
environed us. We could get no sleep all night, and wished 
the animals had torn our noses up by the foots. Next morning 
we could not put our clothes on,»they smelt so strong of 
the foetid abomination. Every coat, waistcoat, and continua¬ 
tion, had to be baked in an oven before we could wear them; 
and even then, when we went out iijto the villages, the people 
we met used to nip their noses together with their fingers 
.when they passed us, and say, “ Opossum hunting is very good 
sport, but very bad for the nose.” And so, indeed, it is, and 
I shall neverjforget the smell. I always had it in my nose, 
till some years after I wintered in Canada, when my nose 
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became frostbitten, and I lost the unpleasant flavour. But 
forget it I never shall, to the longest day of my life; and I 
would, as a moral to this story, say to my young friends, 
mind when you’re hunting that you don’t catch more than 
you bargained for. 


(foolish fnrIdiD, 


WHO MEDDLED WITH THINGS HE HAD NOTHING TO DO WITH. 



[a scotch STORY’.] 

*^OME young callcnts are very fond of pretending 
to know everything, while they know nothing; 

. ^ others are fond of putting their oar in when 
their advice is not worth having; while a third 
set take«a great pleasure in meddling with 
things out of their ivay. 

Sawney Balchristy was one of these latter “ gude people.” 
Ills father kept a Y'eigr decent shop in the town market for the 
sale of good Scotch linen and the like, but Sawney had no 
great liking for the counter, and 6n market days it was his 
great delight to sally forth, with a knob-stick and leggings, 
and a short coat, into the grass market at Edinburgh. Saun¬ 
tering along one Wednesday morning, and stopping at every 
pen of cattle exposed for sale, his attention was for a motnent 
arrested by the appearance of six handsome young bullocks. 
Sawney stopped and looked at the beasts with a knowing-air, 
and peeked up and down their backs, and under their flanks 
and haunches, as if he had been one of the knowing fleshers' 
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(batchers) looking out for a bargain. Whilst in the midst of' 
the vain contemplation of fat and lean, he was suddenly 
interrupted by a huge slap on the shoulder from a man in a 
grey coat, with boot-hose, and a whip in his hand. 

“ Weel, what think ye o’ that stots ?” said he. “ There is 
nae better beasts in the market the day.” “ They seem very 
handsome animals,” said Sawney. "Ye may say that,” 
said the grazierj "they war fed in my ain yard at Kirk- 
whirley, and small’s the bit of oil cake ever crossed their 
craigs. Only feel them, mon—^tak hand o’ them—dinna be 
afeard.” With that the grazier dragged the youth between 
two of the bullocks; and he, not willing to show his ignorance, 
felt the flanks of the animals after the manner of the grazier. 
He also raised their tails, as he had seen others do in th 
market^ and he felt them all about with a knowing air, as if 
he had been born a cattle dealer. " What do ye think, now, 
may be the weight o’ that ? Now, gie a guess,” said the 
grazier. “ I have no idea,” said Sawney, looking rather 
sheepish. " Hoot awa wi’ your affectation, mon. Ye keu 
fu weel; ye haeaa been sac laiig a flesher, without kenning 
mair than ye wish to tell. But if they dinna stand out aught 
and forty stane, ye’s get them for naething. I’m sure ye’ll 
no grudge saxteen punds the piece for them. Ye canna’, in 
your conscience, ca’ that dear.” " I really do not know 
their value exactly,” said the youth; “they may be worth 
the»money for aught I know.” " Worth the money, man ? 
Eh, Deacon Michell took twel sic-like for five shilling mair 
ahead; but no to stand gibbling and gabbling, their yours at 
that price, and. we’ll sae nae mair about it.” “ But really, stir,” 
said tlie knowing lad,I know nothing about these things, 
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not I. I—I—I—” “ Say nae mair about it, Mr. Harrigajs, 

it’s a done, bargain,” said the grazier, taking him by the 
hand with a prodigious slap. I ken your father fu’ wcel, 
and he’ll no be sorry ye’ve coft the bcasties thrae me, If ye 
dinna double the money on them, I’ll cat them all myself. 
We’ll just step into this house, here, and take half a mutebkin ' 
on the bargain j and ye can give me your order on the 
bank for the siller. Here, Sandy, drive these beasts to 
Mr. Harrigals’ park, at the Grainge Tolls, and then gang to 
Mrs. Hamilton’s and get ycr breakfast, and sec the powney 
get a feed wi’ yer ain, mark ye, for I’ll leave the market at 
twal. Come awa, Mr. Harrigals, and we’U settle the business 
in the twinkling of a bawbee.” 

With that the grazier thrust his hand under the young 
man’s arm, and forced him across the market-place. In vain 
did he endeavour to urge a word of explanation. The brawny 
Scotchman had him in his grip, and he thrust him forward 
through the crowd to the public-house, elbowing his way 
through farmers, graziers, butchers, dogs, pigs, horses, beasts, 
and poncys. But while in the act of crossing the street, and 
in the middle of this strange dilemma, the attention of the 
grazier was aroused by the calling ciut of bis name in a loud 
voice by a person at a little distance—“Andrew, Andrew 
Gillespie! Mr. Gillespie, I say! Sure is the man dead.or 
deaf—Gillespie, Gillespie—I say, hand yer lugs this way, 
man!” “Wha’s that crying on me?” said the grazier. “Stop 
• a WM, Mr. Harrigals, till we see,” said he, turning in the 
^y^jtjon from which the voice proceeded. A young man 
ajwtit the size of Sawney yjas bustling through the crowd, 
dressed in a green plaid .jacket, booted and spurred. “ Oh, 
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it is you,” said the grazier; “ how like yc arc to yer brither. 
I’ve been looking for yc twa hours in the market the day, as 
I had promised yer father to put a gude article into yer 
hands. Herd Sandy’s awa wi’ the beasts in yer park; and 
now we’ll gang in and hae our breakfast thegither.” “ That’s 
no my brither, Mr. Gillespie,” said the young man. “ You 
must be mistaken; and if }^e hae sell’d the beasts, there is nae 
mair about it. But my siller is as gude as anither’s, and 
there’s as gude fish in the sea as ever came out o’t.” “ For 

goodness sake,” said Sawney, who began to see that he had 
got himself into a mess with his pretensions, “ the bargain’s 
yours, if you will take it. This honest gentlemen herd has 
been under some mistake, which he would not allow me to 
clear up. Do take the animals at your own price, and pray 

let me go; I will never-” 

"Hoot,hoot!” sai^young Ilarrigals, “has the chiel been 
imposing upon ye by calling himself me. Grip him, Andrew: 
he maun be a swindler, a cheat, a scamp, a highwayman. Grip 
him hard, Andrew, while I call for the police.” “ Wha may 
ye be?” said the grazier, squeezing Sawney at the neck till he 
was black in the face ; at the same time the mob gathered 
round, and the ery of clieat, and rogue, and highwayman, was 
raised on all sides. “ Gi’e him the cow’s-hide,” says one; 
“ pelt him with rotten eggs,” said another; “ to the pump wi’ 
him,” said a third: “ gibbet him—cut his comb—dry shave 
him',” uttered the mob. At the same time the filth and dirt 
flew about like hail, till Sawney, and the grazier, and young 
Harrigals, were covered. They, however, contrived to get into 
the public-house, and having closed the door and barred it in¬ 
side, Sawney, as soon as he had wiped his face from the filth 
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that covered it, began to explain himself. He told them wii» 
he was, lhat his father was a linen trader, and a member of the 
town council; and that he had nothing to do with beasts, and 
knew nothing about them. When it was known that Sawney's 
father was in the town council, and had a shop in the town 
market, the character of swindler and rogue was immediately 
changed for that,of foolish laddie, for meddling with things 
that 'he had nothing to do with; and Andrew, the grazier, 
looking with fierce scorn and contempt upon the crestfallen 
simpleton, said, “ Foolish callent, what for did ye no speak 
out, man ? I thocht when I saw ye afeart to set your feet in 
the straw and handle the nout wi’ ycr yellow gloves, that the 
Edinburgh fleshers were turned unco genteel indeed. But, 
howsomever, I wadna cheat yej ye need naehae been afeart 
tor that. Mr. Harrigars kens that they are a gude bargain, 
and ye might, maybe, hae scll’d them wi’ profit. But coilie, 
we’ll scrape ye weel doun, and sweeten ye wi’ half a mutchkin 
of whiskey upon it. But I sec how it is, ye arc one of those 
callow fowl that want to make out ycrsclf full fledged before 
yer time.' Butdet me gie ye a word o' advice, my laddie, and 
that is, never to meddle wi’ things that don’t belong to your 
callings j and above all, never pretesid to be what ye are not, 
or you may chance to buya vast deal more than ye bargained for. 
And now, to get out of the scrape ye have got into, I’d advise 
ye to let yer maid-servant get a bit o’ iron hoop, and gie ye a 
scrape all over, to get the mud off, and then ye’ll gang quietly 
to yer bed; aod never poke about beasties again, seeing what 
a beastly st^ they may bring you to.” And so Sawney got 
home as fast as he could, mdi ever after meddled not with 
things that did not belong to him. 



^i|If ^arri^icc; 

OR, THE DOG AND THE ALLIGATOR, AND THE DOG’S LAST LOOK. 


HAT a noble thing, my yonng friends, is 
self-sacrifice! History records many in¬ 
stances of it. Some have sacrificed them¬ 
selves for their country, some for their 
friends, some for their parents, some for 
tlrcir children, and some for a mere idea 
—a mere principle; no, not a mere prin¬ 
ciple—I do not like that term; for the 
deepest of all sacrifices are those that are 
raade^br great principles. It is heroic in 
the extreme to sacrifice ourselves for the 
cause of Righteousness, for tlie cause of 
Truth, for the cause of Liberty; and should 
the time ever arrive that any of my young friends are called 
to sacrifice some advantage for any of these things, I may tell 
them that they ought to consider themselves happy in being' 
chosea by God for the glorious service. * 

But I am not going to preach a sermon, but to tell a story. 
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'and that story not of a man or a hero, but of a dog—a faithful, 
affectionate, devoted dog. The animal I had received as a 
present when quite a pup—and when I was almost a pup too, 
for it was when I was a young man, before the days of pup¬ 
pyism were passed. The dog was given to me by an old seafa'ring 
uncle of mine, who knew liis father, mother, and all his aunts 
and uncles,—all bom to be faithful dogs; and my uncle had 
a curious idea about the stock a person, or a dog, or a horse, 
or a pig came from, and he thought when anything came of a 
good stock, there was some reason for believing that it would 
be good for something; so Hollo (as that was his name) was 
given to me in his days of puppyism, on the faith of my uncle 
as to his turning out a good dog, which he did. 

However, Hollo was a huge, thick-headed, clumsy-legged, 
thick, broad-pawed, curly-polled, collopy-eared, shag-of-a-rag 
fellow; and as he grew up, looked very much as if he had 
exchanged his coat for some dilapidated door-mat, and his 
behaviour and temper did not seem much better than his 
looks; for a young cousin of mine, an only child, had so irri¬ 
tated and teazed him and ill-used him, that he lost his good 
teniper, which he had from hia father and mother, before he 
well knew what temper was. So that, what with his black 
ugliness, for he was as black as a negro, and what with his 
surliness, and what with his snappishness, the poor dog had 
not a friend in the ship in which I acted as middy, as I have, 
I think, before told you. Many a kick and many a blow did 
poor Hollo get from the seamen, and especially from, the 
cook’s mate,—a lubberly, dirty, ill-natured puppy, who often, 
burnt his nose with the slim- poker belonging to the cabose, 
anii«tisuch occasions, a half-aiigry, half-disdainful growl was 
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Eollo’s only revenge (for he never attacked any one), and" 
immediately he would seek me, as if in the sympathy and 
indulgence I showed him he felt comforted, and he ever 
showed, in ten thousand different modes, his gratitude. 

Yet Rollo was a strange beast, for he had not been improved 
by his early training as most dogs now are ; and although ex¬ 
cessively fond of me, he did not exhibit that fawning and 
spaniel-like affection that some dogs do. He seemed to have' 
a sense of self-respect, and a noble independence of character 
about him. He never fawned on any one in return for any 
indulgence or caress; a silent look from his large eyes, and a 
rapid wagging of his tail were his only acknowledgments; 
flattery he appeared to disdain, coaxing he would not stand 
from any one, and no one could humbug him. Hollo was,, 
in fact, a dumb illustration of the old adage, “Deeds, not. 
words.” 

In spite of his faults—for I must consider a surly behaviour 
either in dogs or men as a fault—I loved Hollo, he was my 
constant companion. He followed me about the deck by day, 
and at night crept as close to my hammock as he could lay 
down, as my guardian angel of the dog species. He also- 
attended me on shore, andi I have no doubt that he has created 
many a laugh at my expense, by following at my heels: his 
ugly rough coat rendered him still more unsightly by various- 
patches of tar and pitch, gathered by lounging about the ship^s- 
deck. The dog had numbered his fifth year, wjieu occasion, 
directed th^.vessel in which I then served into the roadstead of 
one of the numerous islands in the Straits of Sunda to re¬ 
plenish our almost exhausted stock of water. It happened 
that I liad the command of the watering party, and Hollo, 
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as a matter of course, went with me into the boat. In a 
burning climate like this, the labour of taking in water is no 
joke ; however, by putting our shoulders well to the wheel, 
the job was accomplished before sunset, and the last boat was 
despatched to*the ship. 

The islet on which we had landed was uninhabited, and its 
still, luxuriant beauty tempted me and a brother officer to 
ramble among the lonely and solitary scenery: it was a sweet 
spot, almost a realization of what we sometimes think the 
garden of Eden must have been. 

“ It is a perfect paradise,” said my companion, seating him¬ 
self on a rocky knoll, and gazing with transport around him; 

one might make himself as happy as a maggot in a grease- 
pot (a phrase, herewith not very elegant, you will say) were 
we here with nothing to do but to pelt the monkeys and cat 
the wild pine-apples.” 

‘‘Veiy fine,” said I, “to eontemplate, but it is ‘’not all gold 
that glitters.’ And I think we had better shout for the boat. 
The sun is just down, and I dare say the captain has nomaind 
to hug the land all night, so let’s hail the boat, and keep a 
look-out till she comes in-shorc.” 

So I sat down on 6ic edge of a shelving bank that ran pre¬ 
cipitously into the sea, to await the return of the boat. The 
exertions I had undergone—the mild and balmy breeze that 
had just ruffled the surface of the ocean tempted me to a bath, 
iand I accordingly began to undress myself preparatory to 
plunging in, as persons usually do. My companion, dear 
BoUo, observed me with a steadfast look and with evident 
uneaaness, fidgetting about me with a continued whine and- 
yelp. At the time I took no notice of him, but the circum- 
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stance that afterwards occurred recalled it forcibly to my mind. ’ 
At length, being completely undressed, I arose to my feet, to 
make a preparatory run of a few paces, when Hollo, springing 
across my path with a piteous whine, baulked me in my career. 
Somewhat angrily I kicked him (and my hcarlfbleeds now as 
I think of it): the poor beast stoic on one side, regarding me 
at the same time in the most unaccountable manner, and stiH 
continuing a howl, which I have no doubt was meant for his 
wise remonstrances. Again I prepared to make my spring, 
when the dog, starting at the top of his speed, reached the 
edge of the bank before me. At the same instant I was on 
the spot the dog was in the very act of bounding, when judge 
my horror and affright on beholding a monstrous alligator— 
such a beast!—with his vast jaws opening like a huge man-trap, 
and just visible above the placid water, watching and waiting 
for his expected prey. Unnerved at the dreadful sight, I had 
not sufficient command over myself to stay completely the im¬ 
petus of the run I had made, and I rather fell than leaped off 
the luink into the sea. Even in the agony of mind I suffered 
at that moment, I was not wholly unmindful of my poor 
Hollo, and turned my eyes, as soon as I had a little recovered 
my breath, towards fhe spot where I had seen the alligator. 
Poor ereature ! he had sacrificed himself for me. I. saw him 
vainly struggling in tlie deadly gidpe of the huge monster, his 
perishing and tear-frai^ht eyes turned upon me, and seeming 
to seek those of his master—his only friend. It was a look 
of love and devotion, and the expression ot his dull black eyes 
seemed to say, “If you are saved, my life is well laid out.” 
.Oh, EoUo, Hollo, my heart bleeds for you whenever I think 
of that last look! 
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VEEY boy knows that the Andes 
are an immense chain of moun¬ 
tains extending through South 
America, from north to south, 
generally at the distance of 
about 150 railqs from the 
western coast. 

The Andes differ greatly in 
their general aspect and charac¬ 
ter, being in some places blended 
togetltfr into an entire mass, and 
in others divided into two or three ridges. In Chili they are 
about one hundred and twenty, miles in breadth, presenting 
numerous summits of prodigious height, In the north they 
, diverge in a straggling manner. In Peru they divide again, 
and in Quito t|p!y form two chains or ridges, and between these 
there is a plaii of great fertility, richly cultivated and thickly 
settled, having.numerous towns and villages. 

The approach; to the Andes from, the western coast has al- 
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ways been admired. The road leads through the most beau¬ 
tiful forest, the foliage of which exhibits the most lively and 
beautiful colours. As the traveller advances, an awful sub¬ 
limity pervades the mind, and the tremendoijp passes and 
chasnjs, and the cataracts that roll down them, excite feelings 
of terror. 

And if these " mighty sublimities,” as Uncle Tom calls them, 
did not, there are other matters to do it, and so exciting are these 
that they sometimes take away all your pluck—and pluck is a 
most valuable accompaniment in these regions, I can tell you. 
It is not a bad thing anywhere, in this fierce uncompromising 
world, in which we have to wage the battle of life, sometimes 
without a sword to aid us, or a shield to protect us, or an 
angel to cheer us. 

One of my boys—that is to say, one of the readers of Par¬ 
ley's Annual, and his other talcs of twenty years ago—was 
of a roving disposition, so he determined to rove. He had no 
friends but his good spirits, his high courage, and his noble in¬ 
dependence—but these were a fortune to Sidney Harcourt. He 
had been long possessed with a notion of being able to amass 
wealth in the climps of the sun; and he started off, with a staff 
of engineers, to the Bay of Panama about five years i^o. He 
went through many adventures, and frequently wrote to a 
fiiend of mine, who shall be nameless. Many of his letters 
are very interesting, and from one of them I shall select an 
account of his passing through a pass of the Andes, in which 
he was fortunate enough to "save his bacon,^’ as the saying is. 

He had been exploring the west coast of South America, 
and to get to the east side, his party determined to go through 
the Andes, through the pass of Oagaca. ' There were nine 
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persons altogether, four of whom were mounted on mules. 
These were the principal and secondary engineers, and two 
officers of a sloop of war which had been wrecked on the wes¬ 
tern coast, with a round Dutchman, a lean Frenchman, Sidney, 
and a blackman, who had to make their way upon the most 
ancient of all carriages, Adams’ ten-toed curricle. 

Their principal wealth consisted in themselves. They had 
however, their luggage and various mining matters, with en¬ 
gineering implements and mathematical instruments, and they 
presented a force by no means to be despised. But somehow 
or other they were of more consideration than they thought 
they were, in the eyes of some of the wild Spanish bandits that 
infest more or less all the mountainous passes of the Andes, 
and long before they had left the coast margin, their destruc¬ 
tion had been determined by Don Ansclmo Goutuza and a 
band of about twenty freebooters; and, as life was considered 
of little value to those gentlemen, it was determined to 
destroy every living soul of the English party, including tlie 
fat Dutchman, the lean Frenchman, and the black negro. 

So master Don Anselmo and his crew started a few days 
before Sidney’s party, and took possession of the rocks on eitlier 
side of the mountain ravine which they had to pass. They 
sharpened there swords and stillettos, and loaded their guns, 
and set them down to watch, as the tigers watch for mountain 
sheep and deer, expecting to obtain a great booty, for they had 
been given to understand by the black inau that the p'arty were 
diamond merchants, (so they were, of black diamonds, for they 
had been searching for coals along|he coast), and that the dia¬ 
monds were carried in the saddle-bags of the horses that bore 
them. Anything but a black diyinond this negro, I think ! 
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" We were passing along the valley in the middle of the 
day,” said Sidney, ‘ the hot cruel sun, fierce as a lion raging 
away above us, and bard, hot, fierce-fanged rocks on all ^es 
of us, a little stream struggling below through stones and fallen 
trees, and hugh masses of the rifled mountain. Dreadfully 



thirsty, sweating at every pore, we stumbled along, the poor 
horses foot-sore and goaded, and all of us heart-sore and 
exhausted, wishing mining and engineering, and all such mat¬ 
ters, at the bottom of the fied Sea. At last we came to a close 
narrow ravine, and thought that under its shaded, towering 
sides we might have our mid-day meal and rest ourselves 
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a-while. So we opened our knapsacks and sat down, spread¬ 
ing our store about us, with our little Ijottles of Carrach, and 
made ourselves as happy as we could. We ate and we dranlc, 
and we felt cheered and comfortable, and thought we could 
not do better than lie down and take our nap ; so one coiled 
himself near one stone, and others in various nooks and 
places, till at last the majority began to snore.” Sidney, 
however, being tormented with the raging pain of his foot, 
which had been bitten by a centepede, slept with one eye open, 
and, to his astonishment,beheld the “Black Diamond ” making 
very odd motions with his legs, as he laid on his back on the 
ground, twisting and turning them about, something after the 
manner of a telegraph. There is something in the wind, 
thought Sidney, and so there was, for if he had looked up he 
would have seen the broad hats of some of the bandits 
bobbing about among the rocks above him, and he would 
have seen the bright barrels of rifles slanting towards the 
party. He did not, however; but he saw the black man whip 
away like a frightened snake into a cleft of the rock, and, 
before he had well vanished, bang—bang—bang, and whip— 
whip—whip went the report of the rifles from the height, and 
the sharp twang of the shot where they stood. These were 
almost as dangerous as the bullets of the apothecary and 
shepherd on the banks of the Deben, where poor old Peter 
Parley was well nigh slaughtered while cooking his kettle in 
all the security of a man of peace. But that is past, and I 
forgive it, like a good old Christian as I am. Well, as I said, 
bang went the rifles and twang went the shot. What was to 
be done ? Every head popped up; but Sidney, who had his 
wits about him, cried out, " Lie down! keep close under 
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cover! we are surprised! sneak! crawl! keep your heads 
down! the Philistines are upon us ! we are betrayed!” ’ 

This wise advice probably saved the whole party from 
sacrifice, for had they jumped up to look about them, and so 
have exposed themselves, every man would have been cut olf 
at the next discharge; but this was not to be, and all, except 
the fat Dutchman, got under cover and prepared to load their 
pistols and rifles with the greatest expedition; hut the Dutch¬ 
man, whose idea seemed to be very much like that of the 
ostrich, which puts its head into a bush, leaving its tail out, 
and thinks itself safe, exhibited so much of the inferior part 
of his body, that the next volley pierced him sadly, and he 
roared and turned up like a fat brawny boar in a German 
forest j but before he had done his first great roar, the 
engineer, his mate, and the two naval officers, with their tools 
iji order, and, at the suggestion of Sidney, all got together 
under a great mass of rock, where they were sheltered from 
the enemies fire, arid there they held a council of war as to 
what had best be done. 

The engineer was for waiting where they were till nightfall, 
and then to sally forth under the cover of the darkness; the 
engineer’s mate was for endeavouring to get away tlirough 
the sheltered sides of the ravine, and to dash down another 
pass; but Sidney and the two middies were for converting 
the defence into an attack, and for driving the bandits off' the 
field. This was plucky, and the Frenchman joined in it, and 
so did the engineers. 

Away then dashed the bold fellows, Sidney at their head, 
leaving the Dutchman roaring and groaning below. Up the 
rocks, one by one, quietly, stealthily, with eyes upon the 
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sharp look out. Presently they saw the chief of the bandits, 
Master Don Anselrao, and eight or nine of his band descend¬ 
ing the ravine. “Pick him off!” said Sidney; and Sidney 
picked him off; for at one diseharge of his rifle Master Don 
Anselmo was a bit of dust. The engineer and his mate now 
fired, and then the Frenchman, and then Sidney again, and 
then his man. Two more of tlie bandits fell. “ Close 
quarters,” cried Sidney; “ Close quarters,” said the French¬ 
man ; so away they went, over one rock and under the other, 
twisting and turning among the foliage, till they came to a 
knoll, from which they had full view of the robbers, who had 
now mustered in a body. The thicker the corn the easier ^tis 
reaped. “ Now, into them,” said Sidney, “ while the bull’s- 
eye is large;” and so another volley knocked over three or 
four more of the intruders, and then, like wild goats, the 
engineers, Sidney, and the Frenchman rushed after the foe.. 
They only stood for a few minutes; another volley of carbine, 
rifle, and pistol made them break and run, leaving nine of 
their band, killed or wounded, in the hands of the victors. 

This was pluck, prompt, and effective; and be assured of 
this—and this is the moral of my story—there is nothing like 
going right into a fellow when he is'troublesome, and the best 
way to settle a quarrel is the shortest way. It is not neces¬ 
sary for me to say more than that our young friend and his 
party pursued the remainder of their journey in perfect 
safety. 
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ms lias been called, par excellence, a 
^ “ mechanical age/' It is the age of 
I invention and mechanical application, by 
s which the “laws of Nature” arc made 
subservient to our use, to counteract the 
otherwise uncontrolled agents which are 
^ for ever busy around us in the earth, the 
air, the sea, or the sky. We draw the 
lightning from the clouds, and render it 
harmless; we create lightning, or the 
principle of lightning, for ourselves, and 
make it an agent of thought. We bring 
frorathedepthsof the carth^s bowels stone, 
iron, and other metals, and form them 
into houses or ships. We imitate the 
most, stupendous operations of Nature, 
and create earthquakes, which shiver high 
and loftymountains in an instant; and our 
deflagrating compounds, our gigantic bat¬ 
teries, our stupendous engines, our mighty 
applications of hydraulic power, are such 
as to convulse the world with wonder. 


In London we have long wanted an accredited focus for 
the exhibition of these wonders, and from time to time various 
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< attempts have been marie to supply tliis deficiency. The 
Adelaide Gallery first led the way to establish a repository for 
scientific apparatus, and to exhibit the great principles of na¬ 
tural philosophy, and the application of those principles to art, 
science, or manufacture. And here the public caught the first 
taste for such matters. The “Polytechnic” followed soon 
after, and the “Adelaide” declined, and now the Royal 
Panopticon, with increased means, provides, on a far larger 
scale, the means for scientific exhibitions, and for promoting 
discoveries in art and manufactures. It professes to illustrate 
and exhibit, in a popular Ibrm, discoveries in science and in 
art ,• to extend our knowledge of useful and ingenious inven¬ 
tions ; to promote and illustrate the applications of science to 
the useful arts; to instruct, by coursci of lectures, to be 
demonstrated and illustrated by instruments and apparatus, !ill 
branches of literature and the fine and useful arts, manufac¬ 
tures, handicrafts, and even to illustrate history and nature 
by pictorial views and inventions. And here the Artist and 
mechanic may learn how to avail themselves of the discoveries 
and inventions of the master-minds who have taken the lead 
in their own pursuits, and, what is of more importance to the 
readers of Pakley’s Annual, it i^ here that young men may 
learn, by a kind of royal road, and by most striking and 
pleasing processes, the great wonders of the scientific and 
mechanical worlds. 

One of the first objects that strike the visitor upon entering 
the Panopticon is the great fountain. It consists of a centre 
jet, which throws up a column of water to the extreme height 
of the dome, with eight minor jets, each playing upwards of 
forty feet, and converging to the centre. The top of the basin 
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is level with the floor. The water is furnished from an artesian* 
well, sunk for the general purposes of the institution, by Mr. 
Baker, to the total depth of 346 feet. The pipes pass through 
the London elay, whieh here extends to 160 feet from the 
surfaee, into a stream of sand and soft elay of 85 feet in 
thiekncss, before they reaeh the chalk. The fountain is 
worked by a pneumatic apparatus of great power, and effi¬ 
ciently aided by a powerful steam engine. Its most striking 
feature is that of illumination by coiourtsd fires. Nothing can 
surpass the grandeur and beauty of the fountain when in 
action under this process, and the means taken to produce its 
extraordinary cfTccts arc so simple as to be easily compre¬ 
hended by the spectator.s. 

, Another most important portion of this noted exhibition is 
the monster elcetrical machine, which cannot fail to he of the 
greatest importance to young people. Electricity is a science 
which arrests alike the ])hilosophcr in his study and the school¬ 
boy during the hom-s of his recreation, because the phenomena 
connected therewith are at once amusing and wonderful, and 
wdicn they arc conducted on a large scale the interest is 
proportionately increased. The electrical machine exhibited 
at the Panopticon is the largest ever constructed; its plate is 
ten feet in diameter, being larger, by three feet, than any 
other known. This enormous plate was cast by the Thames 
Glass Company, and weigths above eight hundred weight. 
The brass-frame conductor, which is pear-shaped, is at one end 
four feet in diameter, at the other two feet, and is six feet 
long. It is supported on six strong glass plates, each one inch 
thick, resting upon a gigantic iron tortoise, the whole w'eighing 
nearly a ton. The weight of the frame of the machine is 
about two tons. The machine is worked by steam power. 
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Among the apparatus for exhibiting on a grand scale 
electrical experiments by this machine, is the tube by which 
the phenomenon of the aurora-borealis is exhibited. One end 
of this tube is placed in communication with the positive con¬ 
ductor of the machine, while between the other extremity and 
the earth a connection is established. On turning the machine 
we notice within the tube all the beautiful appearances whieh 
characterize the natural phenomenon, the pale blue, white and 
violet streamers, the pencil rays and corriiscations, and the 
ever-varying and fantastic groupings. 

Besides this beautiful representation, the Thunder House 
affords great interest and amnsenicnt; it serves most admirably 
to show not only the dangers to which high buildings are 
exposed from atmospheric electricity or lightning, but dis¬ 
tinctly defines the method of protection from its devastating 
influence. The thunder house is made in the form of the 
gable-end of a building, surmounted by a chimney; it has, 
piercing upwards, a brass rod, terminating with a ball of the 
same metal, while the lower part communicates with the earth 
by means of a wire. A square piece of the centre is move- 
able, so that the continuity of the wore may be broken. If a 
strong charge of electricity be passed from a battery to the 
terminating ball, the shock passes through the wire inno¬ 
cuously ; should the loose square, however, be so placed that 
the wire is at right angles, the square is driven out with great 
violence, and thus the effects of lightning, and its prevention 
by electrical conductors, is made strikingly apparent. 

Leaving matters purely scientific and going to the practical 
application of them, one of the most extraordinary of all the 
mechanical wonders is the machine for the manufacture of 
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pins and needles. The mannfactnre of pins is one of tlie 
greatest prodigies of the division of labour. It furnishes 
upwards of ten thousand articles for half-a-erown, whieh, from 
the raw material to their perfect formation, have usually made 
a demand upon the united skill and diligence of fourteen 
distinct persons for home comsumption and export, this 
country alone supplying no fewer than fifteen millions of pins 
daily. 

One of the most important machines of the present day is 
the “ Sewing Machine” of Mr. Judkins, which is suited to 
sewing either in a circle, curv'c, or straight line. The macliine 
is somewhat complicated, and requires close inspection and 
particular e.xplanation to enable the beholder to understand it. 
It is furnished with two reels of thread, one inside and the 
other outside of the machine. These threads arc passed 
through the eyes of two needles, so placed that in turning 
the wheel at the end of the machine they pass and repass 
each other, and form the stitch in the material being sewn. 
The extensive utility of this and similar machines, in a social 
and national point of view, has been abundantly proved in the 
preparation of clothes for the army during the late war. 
The machine will sew o0!> stitches a minute, and run up the 
seams of trowsers, jackets, coats, and cloaks in an incredibly 
short space of time. It is said that all the seam and stitch 
work of a whole suit of clothes has been performed by it in 
less than an hour. 

My young friends have been made acquainted with the 
general principles of various diving apparatus. But the wonders 
of science have applied the balloon principle to the under¬ 
water practice, by which sunken property may be raised 
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(■chine, and is ejected beneath the cylinder, and, being prevented 
from returning by a valve, by its accumulating pressure forces 
up the piston, and with it all the things on the press which 
require compression. 




Did and Did ©Itin^s/' 


TOURNAMENTS AND UHIVAI.RY. 


I was a bov, tlicrc was nothing that 
in more pleasure than to read and 
sc about old things, and especially 

K of the old times of Old England. 

i. used to like to hear about old 
(!astles, old monasteries, and old 
houses, and if haunted, so much 
tin; better. Old saykigs were also 
peasant to me, and old doings were 
delightful. Aneient sports and 
pastimes, ancient touruameuts, aucient feasts, aiiciciit holi¬ 
days, ancient fun, frolic,* and adventure j aud as “ boys will 
be boys,” and are always pretty much the same, it ha.s oc¬ 
curred to me that my young readers would like to live with 
me a little in the times that are gone by. I am not sure 
that, in some particulars, they are not better than the present. 
I am quite sure that we may learn a great deal from the con¬ 
sideration of them. The greatest men that ever lived belonged 
to ages that are passed. Shaksj)earc and Milton, Bacon and 
Coke, Newton and Locke, belonged to dates beyond that of 
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our grcat-great-^ranclfathcrs. They were men of sterling, 
substantial quality, meant to withstainl the ruthless hand of 
time; and the houses and dwellings, mansions and strong 
boxes of their period, seemed, like them, made for eternity. 
We will go back—for sometimes to go back is to go forward. 
I say we will go back, my young friends, for the sake of a 
little knowledge; and tim we will have a look at an ancient 
tournament. Jloyish taste, I fancy, must prefer a Gothic 
tournament to the Olympic Games of classical antiquity. 
Instead of the naked spectacles which corriqjtcd the manners 
of the Greeks, the pompous decoration of the Ikts were 
crowned with the presence of chaste and liigh-born beauty, 
from whose hands the coiujucror received the prize of hi.s 
de.xterity and courage. The skill and strength exercised in 
boxing and Avrcstling, bear only a distant relation to the 
actions and merits of a soldier; but tbe tournaments, as thej' 
were invented in France, and eagerly adopted both in the 
East and West, presented a lively image of the business of 
the battle-field. The single combat,- the general skirmish, 
the defence of the pass or the castle, were rehearsed as in 
actual service; and the contest, both in real or mimic war, 
was decided by the superior management of the horse and 
lance. The origin of tournaments is somewhat uncertain; 
but all historical monuments tend to show their Teutonic 
origin. They reached their full perfection in France in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and first received the form under 
which they are known to us from the French. The -vv'ord 
tournament ” is evidently of French origin. 

The tournament was originally a martial conflict, in which 
the combatants engaged without any animosity, merely to 
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exhibit their strength and dexterity ; but, at the same time, • 
engaged in great numbers, so as to represent a battle. 
Jousts differed from tournaments, in being single combats 
between two knights, while tournaments were performed 
between two parties of cavaliers. Jousts were of two sorts = 
the jou/e a Vonirance, or the joust to the utterance of mortal 
combat, generally between two knights of different nations, 
and i\\cjout,e a plalsance, or joust of peace, which often took 
])lace after the conclusion of a tournament, but sometimes 
at times and places especially ajjjiointcd for the purpose. 
Wca])oiis of war were frequently tiscd even in this latter 
species of jousts, but Idood was seldom shed in them. A 
favourite description of joust was the passage of arms. A 
party of knights assembled at a certain place, and suspended 
each a shield of different colours, offeiing to combat any 
kniglit who sJiould present himself. The comer touched the 
shield of that kniglit whom he wished to defy or engage,’and 
the nature of the combat, and the description of arms to Ijo 
employed, were dcterniincd by the particular shield which he 
struck. 

The tournament, however, was, after all, the most popular 
and splendid of their exhibitions. In these, blunted weapons 
were used, heralds were often despatched to different courts, 
inviting all the bravest knights to prove their chivalry. Cer¬ 
tain qualifications of birth were required for the admission to 
the toumay, and their respective hotels, or tents, were as¬ 
signed to the knights by the king-at-arms and heralds. 

The place of combat was called the lists—a large open 
space surrounded by ropes, or a railing. Galleries were 
erected round the lists for the spectators, among whom were 

G 
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seated the ladies—the supreme judges of tournaments. Tlie 
heralds then read to the knights the regulations of the sport 
and announeed the prize. 

When the knights entered the list their arms were examined 
by the eonstable. The weapons used were lanecs, with the 
points removed or eovered with pieces of wood, eallcd rockets, 
and swords blunted or rebated. The tilting armour was of a 
light fabric, and generally adorned with some device of a 
lady^s favour. Everything being prepared, the heralds shouted 
“ Laissez allez,” and the knights dashed from the opposite 
ends of the lists to the encounter. Each knight was followed 
by his esquire, who furnished him with arms, and raised him 
if dismounted. 

In some of the most interesting tournaments, a strong 
barrier separated the combatants, and their lances were only 
employed. By this arrangement, many deadly heroieal com- 
bats were avoided. 

When the sport was over, the prizes were delivered to the 
successful knight by the Queen of Beauty, who had been 
chosen by the ladies. On the second day, there was often a 
tournament for the esquires, and on the third, a melee of 
knights and esquires in the list. ' 

The great luxury and expense to which tournaments gave 
rise, frequently occasioned them to be prohibited by princes; 
and they were also opposed by the clergy, because they stopped 
the flow of wealth into the coffers of the church. But they 
fell into disuse on the decline ot chivalry, and the whole art 
of war was changed by the use of gunpowder, and they 
scarcely sundved the sixteenth century. Of late years, the 
Earl of Eglintoun attempted a foolish display of them at 
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Scotland, but as it rained as hard as it could pour during the 
three days of tlicir exhibition, the knights got soaked, and 
the whole affair laughed at. 

You would like to know something about the knights, 1 
dare say. You must understand, then, that the mere manage¬ 
ment of arms did not itself malie a man a knight. xV true 
knight comprehended within himself a great variety of ac¬ 
complishments. First, it was necessary that he should be a 
gentleman; next, of good appearance; he was also required 
to sing, to dance, to run with swiftness, to ride well, to excel 
in wrestling; in short, he was required to be a man, both 
physically and intellectually, and ubo\'c all, to be endowed 
with a high sense of honour. 

The laws of chivalry required that every knight should pass 
through two offices; the first was a page, and at the age of 
fourteen he was admitted an esquire. The office of the 
esquire consisted of several departments—the esquire for the 
body, the esquire of the chamber, the esejuire of the stable, 
and the carving esquire. The latter stood in the hall at 
dinner, caiwcd the different dishes, and distributed them to 
the guests. Thus, an esquire was a title of office. Kings, 
and noblemen, and knights had Iheir esquires, who were 
always gentlemen bora. Now, our esquires arc dealers in 
money (bankers), dealers in groceries, dealers in corn, dealers 
in horses, brewers, button makers, millers, druggists, and 
chandlers’ shop keepers, so that to be called an esquire is now 
thought to be disreputable. 

.Tournaments and jousts were usually exhibited at corona¬ 
tions, royal marriages, and other occasions of solemnity, 
where pomp and pageants were thought to be requisite. One 
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great reason, and perliaps the most cogent of any, why the* 
nobility of the middle ages, nay, and even princes and kings, 
delighted so much in tlic practice of tilting with eacli other, 
was that on .such occasions they made their appearance with pro¬ 
digious splendour, and had the opportunity of displaying their 
accomplishments to the greatest advantage. The ladies, too, 
w'crc proud of seeing their professed champions engaged in 
these ardous conflicts, and perhaps a glove or a ribbon from 
the hand of a favourite female might have inspired the 
receiver with a zealous wish for conquest, and it often hap¬ 
pened tliat a “ very nice young man ” lost his life for a “ bit 
of red ribbon,” as they do at the present day. 

But after a time, in the natural order of change, military 
enthusiasm gave way, as learning came more into fashion, and 
a wonderful change came over the nurture, and education, and 
manners of our nol)ility. Violent exercises require strength 
and activity of body, and as people began to read books they 
became effeminate, and manly sports became the almost 
exclusive amusement of the lower classes. The example of 
the nohility was followed by the gentry, and that of the 
gentry, by the queer people who fancied themselves the gentry '• 
and at last the lower clashes went fully into the same effemi- 
nancies, and resorted to gambling and idleness, and that 
pestiferous habit called smokinq, which enervates body and 
mind, and turns a young man into a “ molly coddle.” 

Keep up these active sports ray young friends; buy the 
"Book of Sports,” and leap, and run, and jump, and play 
cricket and quoits, and all other manly games, and be knightly 
in your own right, and do not be over fast to despise the 
glorious days of chivalry—much better than,these days of 
whining, slobbering, and groaning. 



A TA1.E OF THE ANTARCTIC SEA. 

KY JACK 8CROG(;lA'GS, THK BOAT.SVi'AIX. 


STORM among the icebergs is not to 
be sneezed at, my hearties,said 
old Jack Scroggings, a weathcr- 
j beaten bit of tough salt junk, who. 
sat in the cliimncy-corner of the- 
“ Lord Nelson,’' at a seaport town 
Ion the M'ild coast of Yorkshire. 
^“Talk of storms in the eliannel, and 
^ they are bad enough, now and then,”' 

continued Jack; “and of storms in the North 
and the broad Atlantic, but give me a 
■ good gale, about ten degrees below Cape 
CC Doesn’t it blow, and vere, and cut, and 

Snow as thick as treacle, and ice, and sleet, and 
liailstones as big as marbles. That is the fun, my lads, to 
make a sailor of a man.” 

These flying remarks of Jack’s were addressed to a group of 
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young fellows of an amphibious creed, half land and half 
water, who were drinking tlie drugged porter, and smoking 
the smuggled tobaeco of the host of the “Lord Nelson.” 
Jaek was the oracle of the meeting, and was reputed to be a 
wonderful man in his way, having been a man-of-war^s-man 
for time out of mind, and boatswain of the Harry-thevv-sur, 
and Belly-ruffian besides. 

“ Aye, ^Master Serogglngs, you knows a thing or two about 
the sea,” remarked one of the amphibii; “ ^ticlarly about the 
Polar regions, when you went out to grease the poles, you 
know, along w'itli Captain Parry, and make the world jog on 
a little faster.” 

“None of your chaff, you puny rascal,” responded Jack. 

“ I only wish 1 had had you on board the Belly-ruffian, when 
I had the command of the forctop; I’d have made you pick 
up your own chaff’, or I’d have bo-ved the compass round you 
with a rope’s end to the tunc of ‘ Eule Britannia,’ and made 
you dance like a monkey on a cat-head. None of your chaff, 
you lubber.” 

“ Belay, belay, Tom,” said an old man, sitting close up 
behind Scroggings ; “ don’t overhaul too much. You know 
that we have had some good sea stories out of J aek, and I 
want to hear about the Gfiost Ship, as he told to the Coast 
Guardsmen the other night, w'heu they where going on duty, 
by which means, some how or other, the jolly smugglers run 
their cargo clean into the cove, and no mistake. I like them 
ghost stories, ’specially when we know them to be true.” 

And they are true. I know my story of the Ghost Ship 
is as true as Gospel, ’cause I saw’d it myself.” 

“ Saw what. Jack?” said Tom, the chaffer. 
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“ Saw what ? Whvj saw what I should never like to see 
again, and which, if you had seen, you Avouid have shook and 
shivered, so that you would have shook every bit of living 
flesh oft’your bones, and Avould have been wandering about at 
this present time a AA-alking skeleton.” 

Never mind him. Jack,” interposed another of the com¬ 
pany, “ hut tell us about tlic Ghost Shi]). 1 alvvaj’s like to 
hear stories that I can depend upon.” 

Jack Avas ahvays ready to tell his stories over and over 
again, and so, pocketting the affronts that had been offered 
him, he deliberately filled his pipe for the ninth time, and 
having taken a draught of beer for the n iiitv-nin th began his 
story. 

“ You see,” said he, '' our ship, the Sans-parallel, was sent 
out on an expedition to the South Pole, to see if it Avere 
anything like the North Pole, and had red siioav, and daneiug 
hears, and walrusses, and eskymaAvs, and things o’ that sort; 
and so, when we had touched at the Cape, we Avent out again, 
and soon loosing sight of the Table Mountain, we steered 
aAvny like bricks to the sutherd, with a spanking breeze abaft, 
AA’hich whisked us over the degrees of latitude like Svinkin.’” 

“And where did you get to, then. Jack?” inquired a dry 
pipe. 

“Where did Ave get to? Well,the truth is I didn’t knOAV,’’ 
responded the story-teller. “ But I can tell you Avhat avc got 
into—such a thundering storm of suoav and hail, and sueh a 
squall of wind, that our old ship carried away her foremast, 
maintop-gallant masts, and the whole of her mizen. Her' sails 
iwere all in ribbands, and she lay partly on her beamends, 
with all her tackle in the water.” 
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“That was a pretty pickle to be in, Jack,” said Tom. 

“A pretty pickle! What do we sailors care about being 
pickled! I have been both pickled and presarved, else I 
couldn’t have been here to tell my story. But to go back to 
the ship. There she lay, tossing and rolling, and lollopping 
about, the waves dashing over her, and our captain bawling 
out through the speaking-trumpet for us to cut away the 
rigging, Avbich, at last, we did, and then we righted and 
drifted right on, the waves following us behind, as if they 
wanted to j)lay leap-frog, or hop-over-hie, with our taffrail. 
And so the day went down, and all the sky was black and blue, 
and yellow, and an odd sort of green about it. It looked very 
much like a man’s black eye, just as it begins to come to, and 
seemed ‘ homminus.’ M'’ell, the day went down, as 1 said, like 
a black eye, and the night came on like a black cat, and like 
a black cat it w-as, sure enough: an unlucky sort of night) 
such as when the old witches arc said to ride about upon their 
birchbrooms, to do alt sorts of wicked things. But howsom- 
dever, the night came on like a black cat, and we kept driving 
in the dark vve didn’t know where. The cai)tain stuck to the 
wheel, along with me, and we heard the men sw’caririg and 
lumbering about, but, wc^could not see our own hands. All 
was dark above, and all dark below, and the light had been 
washed out of the binnacle, so that we w-cre in a sort of an 
eclipse, you sec. But the captain says to me—says he, ‘Jack 
Scroggings,’ says he, ‘ this is no mortal darkness.’ Says he, 

‘ There is somebody in this ship as ought to be thrown over¬ 
board. Somebody has done summut as he oughtciit, and if 
we don’t have him overboard, we shall all be in Davy Jones’s 
locker before w'e can set the watch.’ Well, I tried to think of 
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fill my sins, from the time I was a little boy, and the only one 
that struck me was my convarsion of the Jew; and I really 
think I did murder that fellow, and no mistake.” 

“ How was that. Jack ” eagerly asked several of the com¬ 
pany at one time. 

“ Why, you must know that, when we were at Port Ferrago, 
in the Island of Corsica—the place where ‘ Ilona’ was—there 
was a thundering thief of a Jew that chiselled our men out of 
a good deal of money, and, moreover, we had good reason 
believe he chucked a little midshipman overboard, after he had 
stolen his w'atch and pocket-book. Well, this thief of a Jew 
tumbled overboard as he was going ashore with his booty. He 
swam about for some time, but, at last, I got liold of him by 
the stern sheets of his trowsers with the boat-hook, and there 
I held him up by the latter end, like a bundle of old rags. 
Now is my time, said I to make a eonvart. So I began to- 
teach tl!3 Jew his catecliis, and, when I foutid him cjuite ready 
to go to church, I said to him, 'Now die in the faith,’ and 
slipped him off the end of the boat-hook, and he sank to rise 
no more. Well, this came up in my mind during the thick 
darkness, and I began to think it was very wicked to turn a 
poor fellow •creature into eternity without judge 6r jury, and 
so I trembled. But I wasn’t going to jiynp overboard—not 
ji bit of it. But our captain felt me shivering as I stood, by 
the M-bcel, and he said, ‘ You arc the guilty sinnerbut, ashe- 
could not stand to the wheel hiirtsclf, he didn’t say anything to 
me about jumping overboard. He, however, called to some of 
the crew' to come aft. What he intended by that, I don’t 
know; but no one came; and, as I heard afterwards, every 
one on board had enough to do to hold on where they were 
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while the ship was driving. We began to think the darkness; 
would last till doomsday. Hour after hour lagged and lagged 
about us. Wo could make no observation above, for all was 
thick heavy cloud; uor below, for all the lights were out. Hut 
I pulled out my old ‘turnip,’ and fumbled about for the hands, 
and I found them both together on the meridian—that is, at 
twelve o’clock. ‘ It’s now twelve o’clock. Captain,’ said I, 
and before he could say ‘Is it,’ there came such a clap of 
thunder, and such a dash of lightning, as mortal eyes never 
beheld; it made all ai)out us bright as day, and, for a moment, 
we saw the whole deck of the ship, her shattered masts, and 
her crew standing all aghast, holding on like monkeys to the 
spars and rigging. Such a sight as I never seed afore, and 
hope never to sec again. After the dash, which only lasted a 
few seconds, all was black as pitch again; and we heard the 
wind howl, and the sea roar, and the men groan, atul some 
were saying their prayers as fast as ever they could say them. 
Then, a long way off, right over our starboard bow, there 
appeared a round hazy cloud of light, just in the middle of the 
black sky. It was a sort of milky-way in miniature—our 
Captain said it was one of the clouds of Magollan —hut on it 
came, whiter and whiter, and brighter and brighter, till at last 
it expanded like a jclly-fisfi, and stood right over against us, 
and*—’' 

“ What V” 

Well, Jack has now to fill his pipe again, and has called for 
another glass of grog, so it will be necessary for him to finish 
his story in the next chapter. 
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CIIArXER II. 

Well,” said Jack, as he lit liis last cigar, and doubled up his 
pouch, “ where had we got to. Oh, I recollect, in the mid¬ 
dle of a night as dark as pitch, and with a white cloud, like a 
jelly-fish, bearing down upon us, and opening and shutting 
just as jelly-fish do, umbrella-like; there it stood, right 
athwart our starboard bow, as I was saying.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“ What then ! You may very well say what then,” replied 
Jack ; “why, what should appciir in the middle of that jelly¬ 
fish looking cloud, but a figure of a large ship, that seemed to 
swell, and swell, and swell as if she was coming right aboard 
of us, with her figure-head on, and her sails all set, her great 
broad, bulging foresail standing out like a Dutch burgomaster’s 
big stomach—and such a figure-head !” 

“ A lion, I supjjose, with open mouth, or a dragon, or a sa¬ 
lamander, or something of that sort,” interrupted one of the 
salt junks. 

“ Don’t talk of salamanders and dragons; they were nothing 
to it. Her figure-head—that is to say the figure-head of the 
Ghost Ship, which we are talking about—was frightful. I felt 
the money turn over in my pocket, and my watch stopped tick¬ 
ing, and my old pigtail (we used to wear pigtails then), stood 
stiff out behind, in a horizontal kind of position, like that of 
the lion on Northumberland House opposite Nelson’s monu- 
. ment. I felt it rise up behind the nape of my neck like a 
pump-handle.” 

“ Belay! belay ! mate,” ejaculated Ben Bounce, “ you are 
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splicing that yarn a wonderful deal too stiff; you had better 
take two round turns, and belay.” 

“ Just as you like, old fellow,” replied Jack, with an inde¬ 
pendent turn on his heel; “just as you like,” and here he 
threw his cigar into the fire. “ Eurn them cigars, they are 
no more like a pipe than a monkey is like a man. Here mate, 
hand us over your baccy box, and let’s have a good blow.” 

“'Won’t you go on with your story. Jack?” said several 
voices. 

“ I’m not going to preach to a fellow who has no faith ’cos 
the more I preaches the less he believes, and that will never 
do. Therefore, I shall cut it short; I’ve done.” 

“ Go on. Jack, go on, never mind him,” urged the sailors. 

Jack was by no means loth to go on, but he liked everybody 
to give, or pretend to give, imjJicit credence to what he ut¬ 
tered, “ for,” as he whispered to himself, “ what is the good 
of telling lies for nothing.” 

“ Well, about the figure-head ; that is where you were. 
Jack,” said Ecu, wishing to mollifv his mate. 

“ Well, the figure-head. It was that of no mortal ereaturc, 
that’s certain. It was’nt wood, as figure-heads generally are; 
and it was’nt flesh and blood, as men and women generally are; 
but it was a lath and plaster sort of thing; nothing but ribs 
and marrow-bones, over which was put a very funny old gar- 
berdinc, which fitted like a purser’s .shirt on a handspike, and 
was all tattered and torn, as if it had been at the battle of the 
Nile; and I thought I heard the wind whistle through the 
skeleton ribs, and pipe all hands ahoy, just as I was used to do 
with my whistle, you know, on board the Harry-thew-sur.” 

“Well, what did the old chap do?” 
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“ How do you know he was an old chap ? I don’t know 
whether he was old or young; and tlic ne.\t thing I noticed 
of him was, that lie knocked otf one of liis feet with a blow of 
his hand, and then he unscrewed his lower leg from his knee, 
and taking it iu his hand, he gave it a shake as if to shake the 
marrow out, and, all at once, to my perfect amazement, as 
well as to the astonishment of all on board, he turned it into a 
telescope, and began to look through it with his hollow eye- 
sockets (for he had no eyes, only lioles where the eyes used to 
be), and there he kept staring at us in the mostunpolite man¬ 
ner possible—just as you see the folks in the boxes at the 
playhouse, only they are worse than he, for they are double 
telescopes, you know. Well then, he kept staring at us, and 
the bright light that shone around him, made him ‘ werry 
wisible,’ so what does I do, but I ups with my glass, and begins 
to quiz him in like manner, for I thought two could play at 
that game; but I could’ut get the right focus; and I pushed 
the glass in, and drew it out, and tried at one notch, and then 
at another, but my fingers twittered so I could not get the 
focus anyhow, and, therefore, could’nt overhaul him as I 
ought. While I was fidgetting at my glass, I heard a hollow 
voice say, ‘Ha, ha, ha,’ and when 1 looked at him again with 
my naked eye—what do you think ?” 

“ Can’t tell.” 

“ Why, if he hadn’t, turned that old leg-bone into a speak¬ 
ing-trumpet, and was hallooing through It with a voice like 
thunder, ‘Ship ahoy!’ 

“ ‘ Ahoy,’ said we. 

“ ‘ Where are you bound ?’ says he. 

“ ‘ To grease the south pole!’ says we. 
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^ ‘ What’s your cargo ?’ says he. 

" ‘ Oil, of course,’ says we. 

“ Tliat was all pretty civil on both sides, and as the spectre, 
or whatever you like to call it, seemed a little pothc'r-cd at our 
e,\pedition, we tliought we would give him a spell.” 

“ ‘ Where are you bound ?’ said we. 

“ ‘ To Davy Jones’s locker,’ said he. 

“ ‘ What’s your cargo?’ says we. 

Raw-head and bloody bones, polished skeletons, and sea- 
scrjient’s guano!’ said be. 

“ This led to another jjanse, during which the spectre jiut 
his marrow-bone to his eye again, and looked at us througii 
and through. I fancied I could see up the dark hallow of tliat 
marrow-bone, and distinguished a bright blue light at the end 
of it, which made me curdle all over, and my skin to turn 
into goose-desh; and it worked up and down just like the 
skin of a worm, and I tJiought it would have worked rny 
jacket off. While I was looking, he suddenly turned his sj)y- 
glass into a trumpet as before, and putting it to his moutii, 
hallowed out ‘ Send your boat on board.’ This was a pretty 
fix to be in.” 

“ Well, did you send your boat oivboard ?” 

“ You don’t think we were such fools as to do that, do von? 

' ¥ 

Besides, we were all too frightened to launch a boat in such 
a sea; and, independent of that ere difficulty, w'c knew that 
if we did, that them as went aboard would never come back 
again; and so we returned for an answer, ‘ It’s impossible!’ 

“ ‘ Then look out for squalls,’ said he. ‘ You have a mur¬ 
derer on board, and I must have him; his name is Jack Scrog¬ 
gins.’ Now, I would just ask you, you disbelieving lubbers, 
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low you would hare felt, and what yoo ironld have done, ha^ 
you been in such a delicate situation/’ 

“ Go on. Jack,” said the sailors. 

“ Yes, it is all very well to say, ‘ Go on ! go on!’ but what I 
wants is a little symphony. Tom, just lend us a bit o’ bacca 
will you, to put in my pipe. Now give us a light. Good! Now 
put your little finger in the howl, and act as stopper. Good 
again! What I likes is a little symphony. It’s all very well 
to say, ‘ Go on! go on!’ Here, give us a .sip of your grog 
Tom, will you. My throat’s as dry as a biscuit-locker witb- 
Lard talking. Here’s to ye!” 

So Jack took a prodigious drink at the grog, and a long 
drawn Avliifl’ at his pipe, and resumed. 

'' Well, let us see, w'hcre was I got to. Oh ! where the old 
gentleman, or whatever he was, asked me to come on board. 
Now, if he had done that ere in a polite and gentlemanly sort 
of war, the case, on course, would hare been rerr different. 
But I wasn’t to be ordered about, seeing, a.s Boasiii, I had lo 
order others about. Ilut I didn’t want to be c.\actly uncivil, 

I thought the best Avay would be to tiy and work the proper 
dodge by a little palarver; so making a speaking-trumpet of 
the hollow of my hands— 

“ ‘ Have you got any grog on board ?’ says I. 

“ ‘ Plenty of spirits,’ says he, 

“ ‘ "What sort ?’ says I. 

“' Rum, says he. 

“ ‘ That’s comforting,’’ says I. ' I should like a sight of that 
same,’ says I. 

“ ‘ You shall have it,’ says he. 

“ With that, bilgewater and scupper-holes! such a cat-squall 
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‘ came on, tliat it twisted our old ship round like an old witch 
(beatle) upon a pin, and the sea seemed all at once like a sea 
of fire, and we heard such a crackling and chattering and 
rattling of bones, and smelt such a strong smell of sulphur, 
and everything all at once turned very blue, and in the blue 
light which surrounded the ghost-ship on all sides, we saw 
millions of spirit forms, and rum spirits they was—skeletons 
of every degree, black, white, and tawney; and we heard the 
clank of their joints, and their dismal howls, and we shud¬ 
dered as they grinned at us, and felt sick at heart, and our 
captain, who was still standing by the side of the wheel by me, 
for mind you I never left the rudder, called out ‘ Go Scrog¬ 
gins, go on board and save us from destruction; pray go! pray 
go and then I heard from the other end of the ship, from 
the poor fellows clingmg like cats to the rigging to keep them¬ 
selves from being washed overboard, 'Go, Jack, go! Go, 
-Jack, go!’ to wliich I replied in the same jingle. ‘ Oh, no ! 
no!’ ” 

‘•‘Now suppose you had gone. Jack,’ interrupted Tom 
Chockoblock. 

“Suppose! what’s the good of sposing! You may spose this, 
and spose that, and spo8% t’other. ^Spose my head was a bunch 
o’ greens, and my fingers bunches o’ carrots, and my legs a 
couple of mangle wurtzels, and suppose you was an ass, of course 
you would give me a precious bite, nobody knows where. It’s 
no use you sposing. I might spose you wouldn’t give me 
another pipe o’ baccy, or another glasi o' grog, but on course it 
would turn out quite contrary.” Jack suited this hypothetical 
sentiment with the corresponding action of fiUing his pipe and 
his glass once more. 
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“ I tell you it’s iio use sposing. I wasn’t a going to go^ 
Where would the ship have gone to had I left the wlieel, I 
should like to know ? I saw through tlie dodge, and so held 
on, and kept the old creature close to the wind’s eye. ‘ Jack 
■Scroggins ! come on hoard,’ roared the skeleton through his 
marrow-bone trumpet. “ Come on board, and be numbered 
with the murderers.’ 

“ ‘No !’ said 1. 

*“Thcn you von’t come?’ said he. 

■“ ‘ That’s certain,’ said I, and I threw my quid at him. 

“ ‘ Has you any old closch, or old voch, or ring, or jewels ?’ 
said he. ‘ Any old closch ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, it’s that thief of a Jew as I let down with the 
boat-hook,’ says I. ‘ Let loose the twenty-four pounder, you 
shivering lubbers. I’ll teach him. I know how to settle him.’ 

“ So wc rammed into the twenty-four pounder several 
bladders of hog’s lard, which wc happened to have on board 
to grease the south, pole with, and bang they went at the 
Ghost-Ship. In a moment, dowm she went with a tremendous 
clap of thunder and hash of lightning, and our ship was 
sucked into the whirlpool she made when she sank, and I felt 
going round, and round, aad round,- and over, and over, and 
over, and over, now swimming in the sea, now mounting in 
the air, now up, now down, and at last, I found myself kick¬ 
ing about under the piles of Portsmouth Hard, having got 
too much that night at the “ Admiral Rodney,” of pine-apple 
rum.” 

“ And all this, then, was nothing but a dream !” uttered 
the sailors simultaneously. “A regular sell!” 

“You may call it a dream if you like,” Jack replied, “but 

II 2 
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'I am sure it wam’t It was my soul as was taken out of my 
body and made to go through that ere M’hat I’ve now de¬ 
scribed, and if you don’t believe it, never give me a droj) more 
grog, or lend me another pipe o’ baccy.” 

“ Bravo Jack !” Then there was a strange rapping of the 
table, an unmusical jingling of glasses, and a great dealofslo]) 
and tobacco-ash, and a most uproarious laugh, wliicli made 
old Bawdsey Cliffs ring again, while Jack sat and looked par¬ 
ticularly modest, like some juvenile lecturer at a mechanics’ 
institution, after a vote of thajiks has been passed upon him; 
and just before he rises to reply, 
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IIjD hogs and wild boars were tlic especial 
dcliglit of our forefathers. Among the 
Saxons the sport of hunting them was 
looked upon as a glorious thing. England, 
at the time of their domination, atus 
largely covered Avith forests, and in these 
vast droves of hogs, the property of a 
theyu, or ceorl, or, as avc should now say, 
lord of the manor, or loose landed proprie¬ 
tor, Avere driven, to feed upon the acorns 
and mast, under the care of trusty thralls, 
or bond-slaA'cs, who Avere aiisAverablc for their safety. Nor 
Avas their task ea.sy ; the same woods Avere frequented by 
Avolves, whose ravages, both of the sheep and swine, were 
very extensive. In a Saxon calender, Avhich illustrates the 
agricultural labours of our forefathers, the following state¬ 
ment of a shepherd duly occurs;—“ In the first part of the 
morning I drive my sheep to their pasture, and stand over 
them, in heat and in cold, with dogs, lest the wolves devour 
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them.’’ The same care was used by the swine-herd. In an. 
ancient Saxon grant the deed thus runs:—" I give food for 
seventy swine in that woody allotment which the country call 
Wulferdeutch.” With reference to the field-sports of the 
people, we read:—“In September is boar hunting; in 
October is hawking.” The wild hog then existed in our 
island as it does at the present time in the large forests of 
continental Europe and Asia. 

In its unreclaimed condition, the hog is an active, powerful,. 
and formidable animal. His motions are prompt and rapid, 
and his attack impetuous. Armed with enormous tusks, he 
strikes right and left, lacerating the body of his antagonist, 
and producing the severest wounds. Hunting the wild boar 
was one of the favourite sports of our forefathers, and is still 
kept up in Germany, where a breed of large hounds is used 
for driving up the game. 

The hunting of the boar is, and always was, attended with 
considerable danger, a good deal of sport, and, occasionally, 
with many laughable incidents. The male, when living apart, 
offers the most dashing sport. Common sporting dogs will 
not do; for strength and weight, not swiftness or address, arc 
required, and thus large mastiffs,*^ or crosses between large 
mastiffs and bulldogs, are employed. When driven from its. 
course, the boar does not run off, as it would find but little 
safety in flight. It stalks off with glaring eyes, and if the 
dogs run in upon it before it is a little wounded, it finishes 
them one by one, with a single application of the tusks. Old 
boars are not quite so formidable as those which have just gained, 
that age at which they separate from the parent flock, and 
these, too, happen to be the young ones that are most readily? 
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found. They can hold out longer, so that the dogs arc more 
fatigued, and the tusks are sharper and straighter, and inflict 
more deadly wounds. 

Ilog hunting in the woods is a first-rate sport in India, 
but I believe the wild hog there is not quite so formidable aa 
in more temperate climes. When the Indian people, that is, 
our English officers and their under servants, set out for a 
hog hunt, the}'^ make a kind of picnic party of it, take their 
horses, sometimes their elephants, and never go without plenty 
of champagne, London porter, or Bass's ale. Having turned 
up their game, they try to surround him, shoot at him, run at 
him with spears, bait him with dogs, hack him, and hew him, 
taking care of his tusks all the while, and so slaughter him; 
then he is cut up, his head fixed upon a pole, his hind¬ 
quarters sluug over another, to he made into hams, and then 
he is settled and done for. But there is none of the fair 
gallantry and bravery in this kind of hog hunting as there 
was in the hoar hunting of our forefathers, and Peter Parley 
is sorry for it. 






A MOTHKll TO llEll FlllST-BORy. 


sweet to watcli thee in tliy sleep, 
1 When thou, my boy, art dreamiii 
’Tis sweet o’er tlice a watch to keep. 

Or mark the smile that seems to creep 
O’er thee, like sunshine beaming. 

’Tis sweet to mark tby traiujnil breast 
Heave like a small wave flowing ; 

To see thee take thy gentle rest. 

With nothing, save fatigue, oppressed ; 
Health on thy soft cheek glowing ! 

To see thee now—or when awake. 

Sad thoughts, alas, st^el o’er 7ue ! 

Tor thou in time a j)art must take. 

That may thy fortune mar or make 
In the wide world before thee. 

I3ut I my child have hopes of thee. 

And may they ne’er be blighted. 

That I years hence may live to sec 
Thy name as dear to all as me. 

Thy virtues will requited. 
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I’ll watch thy course of joys, and mould 
Thy little mind to duty. 

I’ll teach thee words as I behold 
Thy faculties like flowers unfold 
In intellectual beauty. 

And then, perhaps, when I am dead. 
And friends around me weepiiiir, 
Tliou’lt see me in my grave, and shed 
A tear upon iny narrow bed, 

AVhcrc I shall then be sleeping ! 





OR, TACT AND PERSEVERANCE IN A YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN. 


4 " 

BOUT the year 1841, a fine merehantman, of 
IjOOO tou$, named the “Antelope,” re¬ 
turning from tlic South Seas, was steer¬ 
ing up the Atlantie, under a press of 
sail, with very heavy overeast weather. 

She was somewhere in the latitude of 
L Cape Ortegal, the southern eape of the 
Bay of Biseay, hut the sky having 
been elouded for many days, there had 
been no possibility of taking the meri¬ 
dian altitudevof the sun, and, as the 
nights had been as beelouded as the days, there 
had been as little opportunity for taking an 
observation. 

The ship was running for the British Channel 
before a hard south-west gale, and it was of eon- 
siderable importanee that she should reaeh some 
port in England without delay, for her captain was not 
only charged with despatches that required immediate 
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delivery, but the ship itself was short of provisions, andl 
almost without that necessary article, water. The only 
chronometer on board happened not to be very good, and 
the sky had been overcast for more than a week, hence 
the captain was uncertain of his longitude to the extent of a 
degree, at least, and as it was a dangerous thing to run for 
land in stormy weather, when the ship’s place was not known, 
he was extremely nervous. He did not like to loose a magni¬ 
ficent wind, before which the ship spun along at tlie rate of 
ten knots an hour, under a reefed topsail, and close-reefed 
maintopsall. While daylight lasted it was pretty safe to go 
on, but as soon as the dull and dreary night set in, amidst the 
doubts and difficulties of channel navigation, it seemed highly 
advisable for the shij) to lay to, and wait for the daylight. 
She was accordingly brought into a proper position, and her 
course was stopped for the night. The captain went to liis 
berth, and the ship being put under the charge of the mate, all 
was considered settled for the night. 

But while all were sleeping, or watching upon deck, there 
was a young midshipman, George Trevanion, not quite seven¬ 
teen years old, on board, who, having been trained in practical 
mathematics by Woodthbrpe Collett, and in prac tical naviga¬ 
tion by Jamcison, thought himself a match for tlic difficulties, 
of his situation. By the dim light of a little swinging lamp, 
let us watch him poring over a chart. He had thought over 
the whole matter well, and felt sure that if, by any means, he 
could keep in the latitude of fifty degrees, or within ten or a 
dozen miles of either side of that parallel, the ship would 
have clear ground to run over for three degrees, of longi¬ 
tude at least, greatly within which he felt sure the error of 
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the chronometer must lie. But llo^v was he to determine 
this point with any degree of certainty in sucli Aveather. This 
was Avhat had puzzled tlie captain, aTid this Avas Avhat was 
puzzling him. 

After pondering aiid pondering aAv^ay, with his head on his 
hand, for some hours, he at last bethought him of tlic pole 
star, Avhich is truly tlie sailor’s friend, and having fixed his 
sextant Iw the cabin light, at tlie angle about which he knew 
the latitude must give the altitude of the pole, he cast his 
hoat-cloak over his shoulder, Avent on deck, stationed himself 
•on the larboard side of the quarter-deck, Avith the instrument, 
sheltered from the rain and spray, under his cloak and firmly 
grasped in his right hand, while he kept his eye steadfastly 
.fixed on that part of the heavens, in which he hoped, by, some 
momentary opening in the clouds, to detect the bright star 
of his mighty fortunes. lie patiently Avaited for more than 
an hour before anything occurred like a chance, by which 
time his limbs had become cramped and stift’ened by the con¬ 
straint of one posture, Avhile his eye ached and throbbed in its 
vain attempts to pierce the thick course of clouds SAveeping 
past him. 

At last, however, he suddenly geft a glimpse of the star, 
and although it glimmered so faintly through the ficeey mist, 
as to be but slightly disceniiblc, he kncAv, from its altitude, 
that it must be the “ Polarcs,” the star he Avas Avatching for. 
The horizon Avas very indistinctly seen in the dark; never¬ 
theless, he succeeded in bringing the star in contact with 
the edge of the sea in the north, where, fortunately, there 
chanced at that moment to occur a faint gleam in the lower 
atmosphere. He ran beloAv as quick as a monkey, read off 
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the angle, computed the latitude, and found it to be not moro 
than twenty miles from the captain’s calculation, and quite 
enough to keep tlic ship safe for some hours more, Eut, as 
he rightly considered, one isolated observation, made under 
sucli circumstances could not be depended upon. lie hastened 
upon deck again, and presently, that is within hdf-an-hour, 
caught a second glimpse of the friendly " light-house” in the 
sky. The result agreed with that of the first observation 
within five miles, and, of course, gave him such confidence that 
he communicated his success to the chief mate, and urged upon 
him the propriety of calling up the captain and of continuing 
the course homeward. 

To this, however, the mate strongly objected. “ What can 
a Uoy like you determine upon ? You must wait,” said he, 
“till you have eaten another thousand pounds of pudding 
before you can give an opinion,”—and advised him to go to 
his hammock. “ In such a dim night as this, and with such 
an uncertain horizon,” continued he, not (juite displeased at 
the youngster’s perseverance, “ it is impossible to rely upon 
such observations in running into the channel with such a 
wind; besides which, your observations are both to the north 
my young fellow, which ^ou know is only one side of the 
question.” 

“Then I will take the other side,” said the young midship¬ 
man to himself. So he very quietly took up his former place be¬ 
low, and began to fish for a star on the southern side of the 
zenith, and, after a little looking about in the ephemcris, was 
rejoiced to find that a brilliant planet, Jupiter, came to the 
meridian before midnight. On deck he went again, sextant 
in hand, and although he possessed, no very certain means of 
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telling “the time at ship/’ he Avatched resolutely for the 
planet, and at last caught it for a moment, not very far from 
the meridian, as he knew from his compass-hearing. With 
a flushed check, and a hand trembling so that he could 
scarcely hold the pencil, he Avorked out the latitude, and 
found it to differ from the mean of the tAvo results by the 
pole star, a little more than ten miles. A second cast at the 
planet, after it had passed the meridian a few minutes, gave, 
Avhen properly reduced, a latitude Avhich differed only five 
miles from the first. Putting all these observations together, 
he felt quite certain that the ship’s course lay Avithin the 
lines marked along the chart as a sure track, and that she 
might be put before the Avind Avith safety. Having demon¬ 
strated all this to the mate of the ship, by a series of arguments 
founded thereon, it was agreed to call up the captain, and give 
him the results of the investigation, Avith a vicAV to have the 
ship put about. The captain was, therefore, called up, and, 
although not well pleased at being woke up in the middle 
of his sleep, felt it a duty to investigate the Avholc of the 
calculations; and so convinced was he of their accuracy, that 
he immediately gave orders to put the ship before the Avinds, 
complimenting George for his extr^aordinary cleverness and 
perseverance. 

The ship Avas accordingly set free before the wind; a reef 
was shaken out of the mainsail, and away she went homewards, 
through the dulness of the uight, with perfect confidence. 
Before day dawned she had spun over nearly a hundred miles, 
and before midday, all on board had the satisfaction of dis¬ 
covering the Avcll-knoAvn Lizard Point, Avith its two lighthouses 
shining brightly in the sun. 
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This little episode in the life of George was of very great 
importanee to him, for the eaptain having retired from the sea 
service with the completion of that voyage, the mate was put 
in his place, who, confident in the nautical abilities of George, 
promoted him to the office he had vacated; the same course 
of steady perseverance in a few years obtained for George the 
command of the ship, which he now holds in the esteem and 
confidence of his employers. 



“ ®Irl ffiiniiri and ©Id ©linnK.” 

Xo. II. 

II U N TI N fi. 


TINTING is almost as old as the hillsi 
Nimrod was a mighty hunter, and 
the Babylonian bricks of Mr. Layard 
exhibit the old Chaldeans as exceed¬ 
ingly addicted to the hunting of the 
wilder sorts of animals with bows, 
arrows, clubs, and spears. In those 
days, to protect the herds and flocks 
from the ravages of wild beasts, was 
a duty, and man turned the duty 
into a pleasure, and hence the origin 
of hunting. 

Hunting constituted an essential 
part of the education of a young 
English nobleman so early as the ninth century, and, pro¬ 
bably, long before. Although it had not been thought 
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necessary to teach Alfred his letters before he was twelve 
years of age, we learn from his biographers that he was' a 
most expert and active hunter, and excelled in the branches 
of that most noble art. Edward the Confessor, though he 
was more of a monk than a monareh, took the greatest 
delight to follow a paek of swift hounds in pursuit of game, 
and to cheer them with his voice, as saith William of 
Malmsbury. 

During the tyranical government of William the Norman, 
and his immediate successors, hunting was carried out with 
extraordinary vigour, and the most abominable oppression 
was exereised with regard to it. Whole districts were de- 
])opulated to make a course for the royal hunting-grounds. 
Churches vcrc overthrown, parishes swallowed up, and 
villages destroyed without remorse. To destro}' any of the 
beasts of the chase within the wide limits of those royal pre¬ 
serves, was as i)enal as the death of a man. A stag, for 
instance, although only kept for pastime, was deemed a much 
more valuable life than a peasant, and even the dogs of the 
poor obtained more Icuieut treatment tinm their owners. 
Such was the worthy origin of our game laws, whereof 
enough still remains to mojte them a demoralising curse to 
the commonality, as well as to the legislature. 

The despotism of the monarch in all that bore relation to 
field sports soon began to be imitated by the nobles. “ In 
our time,” says an old writer, “the nobility think it the 
height of worldly felicity to spend the whole of their time in 
hunting and hawking, accordingly they prepare for them with 
more solicitude, expense, and pai’ade, than they do for war, 
and pursue the wdld beast with greater fury than they do the 
enemies of their country. 


1 
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The passion for tlie chase soon extended itself to the clergy, 
the bishops and abbots of the middle ages going out to hunt 
in great state, ■with a large retinue of servants and retainers, 
Chaucer, wlio lost no opportunity of lowering the priesthood, 
frequently accuses the monks of being more addicted to 
riding, hunting, hawking, and blowing the boi’ii, than to the 
performance of their religious duties. Richard the Second, 
indeed, issued an edict, prohibiting any priest or clerk, not 
possessing a benefice of the yearly amount of ten pounds, 
from keeping a greyhound, or other dog, for the purpose of 
sport. This act was like a net w'hich only caught the small 
ten-pound Hies, but let the great blue-bottle incumbents do 
as they would; therefore, these haughty and pleasure-loving 
priests had their coursing-grounds, and hawking-grounds, and 
hunting-grounds in abundance. The single sec of Norwich, 
at the time of the llcformutiou, was in possession of thirteen 
parks, well stocked with deer, and other animals of the chase. 
What would Tliomasis Jaroldus s.ay to this ? 

In former times, the ladies often formed the hunting parties. 
Queen Elizabeth was cxtrcmly fond of the chase. “ Her 
Majesty,^^ says a courtier, iu a letter, dated the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1600, when she had just ended the seventieth year of 
her age, is well and excellently disposed to hunting, for 
every second day she is on horseback, and continues the sport 
long.” When she visited Lord Monticutc, at Cowdrey, in 
Sussex, we arc told that her llighness took horse, and rode 
into the park at eight o’clock in the morning, where there was 
a delicate bower prepared under the trees, in which her High¬ 
ness’s musicians, were placed, and a cross bow, by a nymph, 
with a sweet song, was delivered into her hands, to shoot at 
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tlic deer. Some thirty in number Avere put in the paddock, 
of which number she killed tliree or four, and the Countess of 
Kildare, one. 

It is said that the Loudoners especially delighted them¬ 
selves witli hunting, wjiich they uoav call “ unting on orseback.” 
Hiding and hunting with iny Lord Mayor’s hounds was a 
great pleasure to tliem. This was called the “commonhunt.” 
Of this nothing now remains but the Easter Monday stag- 
hunt, in Epping Eorcst, and the civic, officer, who I suppose 
still retains the functionary name of Mr. Common Hunt. 

The “ common hunt ” of the Cockneys is ridiculed in an 
old ballad called the “ London Customs,” of which I shall 
give my young readers three stands only. 

Next once a year to Essex they would go— 

I'o see them pass along, it is a pretty show— 

Through Clieapsido and Eenchurch-street, and so to Aldgste pump, 
Each rain with spurs in his horse's sides, and liis back-sword over liis 
rump. 

My Lord, lie takes a staff in hand to beat the hushes o’er— 
f must confess it was a work ho ne'er had done before— 

A creature bouaceth from a buslj, which made them all to laugh, 

My Lord, he cried, “ a hare ! a hare! ’’—it proved an Essex calf! 

And when they had done their sport, they came to London, where they 
dwell, 

Their faces all so torn and scratched, their wivc.s could not them tell, 

For ’twas a very great mercy so many ’scap’d alive, 

For out of twenty saddles carried out, they brought back only five ! 

In a manuscript made for the use of Prince Henry, son of 
Henry the Fourth, the mode of bunting of royal princes and 
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the like Is set forth. It appears hy this, that lyhcn the kinj 
should think proper to hunt the hart in the parks or forests 
either -with hows or greyhounds, the master of the game, o: 
j)ark-keeper, or the forester, being made aequainted with hi; 
j)lcasuro, was to see that everything l)e provided that was pro 
per. It was the duty of the slicriff of the county, where th< 
Jiuiitiiig was to be performed, to furnish fit stabling for th( 
king’s horses, and buildings for the reception of the king’s 
train. Early in the morning,'upon the day appointed for the 
sport the master of the game, with the officers deputed bj 
him, were to see that the greyhounds were j)ropcrly placed 
and the person nominated to blow the horn, whose office wae 
to watch what kind of game was turned out, and by the man« 
nor of grinding his horn, signify the same to the county, that 
they might be prepared for tlic reception upon its quitting the 
co\'er. Proper persons were then to be appointed at different 
parts of the enclosure to keep the populace at due distancce 
The yeomen of the king’s bow, and the groom of the trained 
greyhounds, had in cfiargc to secure the king’s standing, and 
■prevent any noise from being made to disturb the game before 
the arrival of his majesty. When the royal family and the 
nobility were conducted to the places appointed for theii 
reception, the master of the game, or his lieutenant, sounded 
three long wootes, or blasts, with his horn, for the uncoupling 
of the post-hounds. The game was then driven from the cover, 
and turned by the huntsmen and the hounds, so as to pass 
by the stand belonging to the king and queen, and such of the 
nobility as Avere permitted to have a share in the pastime, whe 
might either shoot at them with their bows, or pursue thbin 
with the greyhounds at theii* pleasure. The king and the no= 
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bility then shot with their bows as the animals passed by them. 
Sometimes they would to horse, and with spur or bow pursue 
the game, and ride over forest and moor, leaving tlieir meaner 
attendants far behind. 




2thc (Blcttriii liiijlii. 



it possible that the sun should be eclipsed; 
V- sliould have a shadow; that composites 


should be mere twilights, and dips darkness? 
Well, it is possible, for the electric light casts 
rdl these meaner lights into the shade! 

I saw the electric light intensely busy on a bright sunny 
afternoon. The sunbeamS were obliterated, and those of a 
candle—bless my heart! they seemed mere moonshine—mere 
apologies for light! Apologies arc, however, very often mere 
moonshine. On holding a lighted dip between the electric 
light and the wall, the flame of the dip cast a black shadow. 
What shall we come to a^cr this ! 

How is the electric light j)i'oduced you inquire. This 
wonderful light, more wonderful than Aladdin’s lamp, or the 
“ Everlasting Fire of Persia,” or the ever burning flame of 
Weymouth, how is it produced? Well, it is merely light 
written by pencils! 

Pencils! yes pencils! Two points of carbon in the shape of 
pencils, through which arc transmitted streams of positive and:* 
negative electricity! IIow is this produced? you will say. 
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Simply by tlic employment of a galvanic battery. A battery 
of east iron or zine is employed, and is arranged in sneb a way 
that the former is separated from the latter by a porous divi¬ 
sion of earthenware, the iron being excited by a mixture of 
saltpetre and sulphuric acid (oil of vitrol) diluted by M'ater. 
.This is known as the Maynooth batteiy, and the electricity 
generated by it, is carried along the wires of the battery # the 
])oints or pencils of carbon brought into juxtaposition, and the 
light flashes forth. 

The electric light is even now rather too co-stly to be made 
available for ordinary purposes. It has been likened to some 
beautiful animal which is found to consume more than' it is 
worth. The electric animal swallows too much iron, zinc, 
copper, acids, and salts to pay for its works, and is something 
like many luible steeds who arc said to cat their o^vn heads 
off. 

Hoxvcver, as even the hors(T that eats his own head off very 
often produces good manure, as our gardens can testify, and 
comes to us again in the shape of green-peas, cabbages, and 
cucumbers, so the electric light lias valuable products in its 
way. The process by which these products are produced is as 
simple as it is beautiful. In the irtm and zinc batteiy, nitric 
and sulphuric acids are employed in a diluted form, the ordi¬ 
nary resulting waste of which arc solutions of nitrate of iron 
and sulphate of zinc. Instead of these j’esiduary liquors being 
thrown aside as undeserving of care, they are removed 
separately from the chromatic battery, and having been 
brought to a certain heat, by roe.ans of steam, are blended 
with a solution of prussiate of potash, which, u'ith the iron 
liquor, throws down a splendid blue pigment—Prussian-blue, 
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in factj of great purity; wliilc, witli tlic zinc liquor^ it precipi¬ 
tates a fine ultramariiic-bluc. This being dried and worked 
iij) into cakeSj makes tlic fine blue pigincnt wliicli ai’tists 
value so much. 

Not only blueSj but gorgeous reds are produced by the same 
ageney, and by boiling tlie zine-yellow residue with lime in 
varbus properties, viz., a combination of the zinc-yellows with 
the iron-blues, a scries of beautiful greens are produced, and 
the most intense and brilliant yellows arc produced by treat¬ 
ing the waste liquor of the lead and nitric acid, with chromate 
of ])otash. If, instead of this, prussiate of potash be added to 
the same rcsidum of the lead and zinc battery, a delicate 
white [ligraent is the result. 

Hence it appears that this animal, the electric light, is not 
all barren, and that the time is not far distant when he will be 
able to hold up his head and not eat it off. If we can lower 
the cost of the materials employed, and the working, by the 
results, and get the electric light for nothing into the bargain, 
we shall then do another of those wonderful things that aston¬ 
ish the world, and improve it at the same time. 

The electric light would be of the most extraordinary use. 
It cuts through the fog like a Toledo blade, London smoke is 
nothing in its beams, for it is lightning madd handy—nimble 
it always is. It can be distinguished at forty miles distant. 
Think of this ye mariners, Avho have to buffet about in dark¬ 
ness, fogs, storms, and tempests! 

" Let there be light,” God said, and all was light. Let there 
still be light, for all that is good comes from Him—light of 
the eyes, light of the mind; and let us pray ^or universal illu¬ 
mination, iutellcctual and moral. 



|td{ii(} ®xtntai|dht:ii;n; 

OR, HOT WORK, IN HOT WEATHER, IN A HOT CLIMATE. 


“ 'Tis hot wlicrc the tea grows, 

Hotter where the negroes 
Sheep skins round tic them 
Lest the sun should fry them. 

A horse you may ])ride on: 

’Tis wariMwork to ride on 
A horse, or a mule, or a quagga, or ass, 
Without muscles of iron or sinews of brass, 
In a land without grass.” 


!—Wlio does not like riding? What 
boy docs not like riding? Wliat girl docs 
V not ? Little do'Jdies, before they can well run 

^ alone, contrive to get grandfather’s stick he- 
tween their legs, and before they can well 
talk, to say, “Tchek! tchek! gee up ! gee up !” and then what 
a sensation does the iirst wooden horse create, with its body 
daubed over with mottled chalk, to represent a steed of iron- 
grey, having a rabbit’s tail for a mane, and a bunch of no one 
knows what, for a tail, and four motionless legs, and four 
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moveable wheels, so closely put together, however, that the 
resplendant steed won’t run far without turning over on his 
side, and which, after one or two such overturuings, is gene¬ 
rally hroken-knced or broken-headed, and only fit for fire¬ 
wood. Then comes your fine rocking-horse, the true glory of 
childhood, to be mounted on %vhich, whether boy or girl, is 
ecstacy, in spite of the various tumblings upon the nose and 
head wiiich furious riding usually brings to the equestrian. 
And, lastly, comes the pet l)ony, white, plump, long-tailed, 
fmall-headed, and sure-footed. Just such a beauty as we see 
in the picture. Look at him ! for to look at him is to admire, 
to love him. 



How delicious is ridiiig! To sit easy on your saddle, firm 
in your stirrups, to lead your horse over the flou’cry meadow 
or wild heath, to leap over hedge, or ditch, or five-barred gate. 
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to clear fences at a gallop, to trot ten miles an hour high up 
in the wind, and with a noble view on every side; to do this 
with some pleasant companions, or with some old huntsman, 
or veteran of the hoof, or, what is fur better, with a congenial 
and a dearly beloved sister, for instance, as we see below, is 



indeed a pleasure worth being born for; worth being topped 
and bottomed, Daffied, and Godfreyed, and Dalbicd for, worth 
even being birched and pedagogued for, and put upon dampers 
and doughboys for, with all the horrors of some “ Establish¬ 
ment for Young Gentlemen/’ Blessed, therefore, are the 
days of horsemanship, and blessed are the mountings and 
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dismountings, and all the freaks connected therewith, be the^ 
racing tumbles, loss of leather, or broken bones. 

It was at Sierra Leone, a eomitry both bot and pestilential, 
that I had my first “lesson in riding.” Here, as every little 
boy and girl knows who reads Pete a Pauley, everything is 
hot. The sun seorehes above, and the ground bakes below. 
You may be stewed in tbe marshes, parboiled in the swamps, 
broiled on tbe sides of the mountains, fried on the plains, and 
baked as in an oven in your domiciles; and tberc are other 
nice little matters of comfort, snakes and vipers, and hooded 
cobras, and ugly-looking reptiles of all kinds, to lay hold of 
you ill your path by day and by night. Oh ! cruel. There 
is the treacherous scorpion or sly centipede lurking under 
your pillow; the enormous cockroach crawling over your 
body, and nibbling the ends of 3'our fingers and toes. The 
prying mantes also swarms, a fat loathsome green insect, 
held in great awe by the blacks, who believe that it causes 
blindness by attacking the eye with its crab-like claws. Then 
there arc mosquitoes, one of which in the chamber will destroy 
all night repose j and the little “ bug-a-bugs,” small amberants, 
infesting every house, and eating away its wood work, and 
these sprcail themselves .thickly over every bed; while large 
tarantulas fall from the ceiling upon the sleepers; and gi¬ 
gantic black crickets ingeniously perch themselves near the 
ear in some hidden nook; but, above all, the intolerable 
prickly bubabo sticks into the white man its thousands stings, 
and makes him start from his bed, raving and despairing. 

It is, of course, joyful to get out of bed, out of house, out 
of home in such a place, and to get into the free air on a free 
steed—^for riding at the rate of twelve or fourteen miles an 
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were capital fellows, and enjoyed a joke better than tha 
whites; and as for riding and having to do with horses, there 
were none like them, and the best of it, the blacker the 
nigger the more he liked a white horse—pure white—“ as 
Avhite as driven snow, massa,” although never a nigger had 
beheld driven snow in his life. 

In the pieture in the preceding page you sec us preparing for 
a start. There am I in my hunting cap, and there’s “ Sam ” 
Ebony, tlic groom jiropcr, with white top boots, a light blue 
coat, and black velvet collar, and cords to match; and there 
is “ Quauky,” tlie country house help, a rare fellow at quill 
driving and chaise driving; and tlicrc is my beautiful old 
“ white pony,” sleek and handsome, and full of play as a colt. 

It was in the; hottest time, in the hottest year, in the hottest 
country I ever knew, that after a dreadfully hot night, witJi 
the tliermomcter at 95 degs., we, that is to say. Ebony and 
Quanky, and myself and our “ Cockney curate/’ as we called 
him—who was fonder of a horse than of a book, and who had 
vanity inconceivable in such matters, thinking himself the 
finest equestrian in West Africa, and a stunning preacher 
besides—set off, with flourish of whip, a free bit, and a flowing 
bridle, for a ride. 

I rode in the middle, being A, No. 1 in that concern; 

(Quauky on my right hand, and the “ Cockney curate” on the 
left; Ebony, being buckled up behind to my great-coat^ 
jockey fashion, or rather jockey-tiger fashion, and we deter¬ 
mined, when we got “ far away,” so that the governor might 
not smell a rat, to have a steeple chase, although there was but 
one steeple in the ivhole colony, and that looked like a vinegar- 
cruet, or pepper-box, or something of that sort. 
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fr But there was a tall, spiky, white looking mountain, about 
thirty miles ofl', whose extinguisher-looking top piereed the 
clouds, when there were anj^, and w hich could be seen at the 
whole of that distance, and which seemed to be of no other 
use to the whole world than as a goal for a steeple chase, and 
as the said mountain looked very much like a steeple, wo 
determined to ride for it. 

So we betted, that is, I, and Quanky, and the “ Cockney 
curate—a hundred weight of real East Indian Manillas to the 
first man in, to be paid by the last man out; and so, taking a 
whiff in our moutbs, and a gumtickler to season it, we were 
off. 

The “ curate ” sat proudly on his steed. Upright in his 
saddle, wdth his toes turned out, and holding his reins the 
wrong way j he tried, moreover, to ride military, with long 
stirrup-straps, and held his right arm straight down by his side 
like a dragoon. Quanky clapped close hold of his horse with 
his legs, and sat as firm as if he had been glued on; as for me, 
I took it easy, being a very light weight, so that it was im¬ 
possible for me to fall off, as I thought, but you will see. 

We had first of all, to scour a broad barren plain, with no¬ 
thing interesting about it but ugly stoues and coarse gravel. The 
sun was high in the Iftavens, and began to pelt down upon us 
his fiery blessings, but away we went, and the motion through 
the air brought the cold winds to our relief. Bye-and-bye 
we approached a rivulet—if so it might be called—but rather 
a slowly moving slough, full of all kinds of nasty things, and 
upon the surface of which the brown coats of the alligators 
lay pretty thick. This was rather a poser, for although going 
through the water might be cooling, yet to go through a covey 
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of old alligators was likely to be warm work ;, for there wer^ 
some seore of the goggle-eyed, hig, sprawling, vermin, still 
as death, with their noses tilted upwards, and their jaws 
shut, but ready to be opened, like a man-trap, and eluteh with 
a crack. 

What was to be done. There was a kind of phalanx of 
alligators, and the licasts seemed to be aware of our presence. 
The galloping of our steeds no doubt shook the earth near to 
the swamp, and agitated the thick gruclly waters. There was 
a sluggish move aniong them, a sort of rolling motion, such 
as we see among spawning-frogs in a ditch ; but' while I was 
about to consider what was the best to be done, Quanky gave 
a flourish with his whip, and a shout, “ Go ahead, iMassy !” 
and away he scampered over the broad backs of the hippo-* 
tanica. I followed, and the curate followed me, not, however, 
with such comj)lete success, for I reached the other side 
of the pool in safety, but the ugly old creature, Jasper, upon 
which the curate was mounted, backed uj) against a tree, and 
sent the unfortunate gentlemen in blacksousc; among the 
alligators. The gigantic reptiles had never scon a clergyman 
ill their lines before, and being no doubt alarmed by our sudden 
and rude approach, skriggled about in all kinds of slap-dash 
ways, now with their thick heads out of the water and their 
button-eyes glaring, now skriggling downwards to the bottom, 
now floundering side ways, in the midst of which commotion 
the curate was plunged, to his utter fright and discomfiture. 
But he either looked too black to eat, or he was not fat enough, 
or he smelt too much of the midnight oil, or he was too sacred, 
or something, for the alligators hurried away from him as if he 
had been a lump of poison. Poor fellow ! he called out lustily, 
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Ind skl’iggled a good deal, and Ebony, who was on his side of 
the pool, rushed to his assistance and offered aid by quickly 
unbuckling his stirnip-strap, and throwing him a line. The 
unfortunate clerical seized it with avidity, and Ebony held on 
and hauled; but just as he was 2 )uliing him up the bank, a sly 
old alligator who had sat quietly upon the watch in a corner, 
gave a lunge and a grip at his coat-tails behind, which he 
took clean off and grazed the skin, besides making the victim 
roar with fright more than pain. He, however, was got out 
safely, while wo and some “ Black fellows,” who had come 
to the rescue, stood and laughed at the fun. 

Such is the commencement of our Steeple Chase in the 
Hot-;—. I shall tell you what befel us aftcrwai'ds in another 
chapter, in the coolest manner possible. 
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ClIAP'J’Kll 11. 

I LEFT our poor curate just out of tlie pool, mangled by the 
sly old alligator, who sQemcd to think all flesh was grass, and 
that a nibble could do no harm. 13ut flesh does not grow 
again so easy as grass, and it was fortunate that Muttlespout 
—for that was the name of our victim—only lost- the nether 
part of his nether garment, and being as plucky as Cockneys 
are said to be, determined to go on. Besides, a steeple-chase 
ought to comprehend a church-rate, and so, at a church-rate 
speed, off set the four steeple-chasei’s, towards the spiky moun-. 
tain. 

It was necessary, liowever, that Muttlespout, as well as 
Ebony, the polished groom, should cross the quagmire. The. 
lather rode a few paces up the side of the swamp, and there 
found a ford, and the -whole hwiug joined company on the 
other side,, set off like new bom hunters for the sport, having 
each taken a fair start a second time. By the laws of this 
sort of riding it would hayj been fair for Quanky and me to 
have ridden on, leaving the curate free to the alligators; but 
this could not be allowed to a Cockney, and, therefore, making 
a fair start, away we trotted. 

The country, landward of Sierra Leone, presents great 
variety. A few miles along the coast-margin it is sandy 
and desert-looking, but as you advance the vegetation be¬ 
comes rank and luxuriant. Millet, grain, plantain, and rice 
are cultivated; the morasses and marshes are infested with 
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various reptile forms, Avith snakes and alligators in particular, 
and the mountains arc OA’crnm Avitli Avild animals, particu¬ 
larly lions, from the multitude of Avhicli the place seems to 
liave derived its name. Tlien there arc SAvarms of insects 
of every variety, Avliick come in clouds, and buz about you, 



and annoy you Avitli their sucking or stinging apparatus to 
your heart’s eontent. 

From these eircumstances, a steeple-ehasc in this eountry 
is one of the oddest things in the whole annals of equestrian 
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performances, and -wlicn our excursionists made up tlicir minds 
for a thirty miles’ ride across tlie country, they knew not 
exactly the perils that a^Yaited them • hut away they go—they 
arc off again, and Avemust fi)]JoAv llieni. A\1’ay they dasJied, 
over nohbly and roving phiius, now leaping over rice enclosures 
and tloundering among the Iialf-drowned crop, iioav among 
the plantain-groves, and then again leajiing some sluggish 
stream in which alligators slioiv tJicir noses. After having- 
dashed tlirough one of tliese rivulets, the heroes of the turf 
plunged into the skirts of a forest, which liad hcen partially 
cleared, and holding their heads low to prevent their being 
knocked off by the branches of the trees, they proceeded for 
some distance among the fallen timber without much difficulty; 
aft<;r awhile, however, the trees becama more thick, and the 
foliage more and more dense, till at last they were brought to 
a standstill. 

“ It’s all up with us this way,” said Quanky. 

“ It’s no go this way, certainly,” observed the curate. 

“The old trees stand as close as the rank and file of our 
regiment of black exotics when at muster,” remarked 
Quanky. “ It’s no use to charge them, is it ? ” 

“ Not consiilering thcy«arc about ten miles deep, Massa,” 
interrupted Ebony, “ so w'e had better go.” 

“ Eack,” he would have said, but just at that moment, 
“ Eugh, engh, cugh, eugh, evgh,^’ and so on for twenty times, 
broke the forest stillness, and brought the party up short 
again. 

“That’s a lion’s ‘very particular,”’ observed Quanky; 
and the black nigger looked pale, and the Cockney curate a 
little bothered. I felt, too, I must confess, rather posed, while 
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the three horses and pony began to quiver like so maay 
aspens. 

“ Fc, fo, fum/’ said (.^luanky, “ me smell the blood of a 
Cockney man ; leFs be off as soon as we can.” 

“ A draw then, is it to be? ” “ Tes, it must be a draM", I 
suppose/’ I replied, in relation to the bet—“ wc; had better go 
back.” 

" Yes, we had better go back, Massa,” said Ebony, shaking 
very much like a jelly in a glass. “Turn him about, pony.” 

And so we turned our liorses’ heads towards the starting- 
point, but at the very moment we did so, “ Eugh, eugh, cugh, 
eugh, eugh,” and so on, for at least twenty times in succession, 
within a few' yards of us, and just in the direction in which 
we were going. 

That’s the old lioness,” remarked Quanky; “ she is reply¬ 
ing to her mate; that is the way they always do it at this 
time of day j it is called a Sierra Leone duet. There is the 
tenor and the counter-tepor; you will hear the chorus 
presently.” 

And, indeed, we did hear it, for as soon as the twenty 
“ eughs,” or thereabouts, were finished, we heard another roar 
to the right, and then another roar to the left, and then one 
or two behind, and three or four before; now answering each 
other fiercely, as in opposition; now in reply amicable; and 
lastly, in enormous discord %nd confusion of roars, like claps 
of thunder all aroud us; and we all felt boxed up pretty con¬ 
siderably. 

" Glet ready your pistols, for heaven’s sake !” cried Quanky. 

Put in double charges; we shall have plenty to do presently. 
Get off your horses, put them before you for a barricade, and 
he prepared to sell your lives dearly.” 
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* “ Can’t n c get np into a tree,” ejaculated the curate. 
“ Tlierc is a passage, iu the sixth ode — of—” 

“ Trees! w]iy, any of these roarers would whip up a tree 
like a cat, atid gohlile you u]) like a riicky-hird'bcforc you could 
say grace. Out with your tool, man, load and prime, unless 
you mean to make yourself a mausoleum iu a lion’s maw'. 
Quick ! prime and load ! ” 

The lions kept roaring all the time, with a tremendous 
noise. 

“ Goodness gracious! what will become of us ! ” said the 
erfrate ; “ we shall all be massacred ! I can see the teeth of 
an old fellow there, in the jungle, and can hear the snapping 
of his tail, just like a coach whip. lie is lashing his side with 
it, too.” 

“ Hold your jabber,” replied Quanky fiercely, “ giving the 
clerical a poke with his foot behind. Level your pistol at him 
if he comes this way, but not till he is within a yard of you, 
or you will miss him to a certainty. I have my six-barrel re¬ 
volver all ready.” 

“And me have my two bulldogs ready, Massa,” urged 
Ebony, who stood with two short blunderbusses behind the 
pony, and levelling them from the pony’s back. 

“ And I have my revolver,” I added, “ and woe be to the 
lion that crosses ray path. Now, come on you vermin of the 
forest, come on ! ” 

“ Eor goodness sake don’t call them this way; don’t enrage 
the animals; may be, they will let us pass quietly. ‘There is 
plenty of room for us all in this world, if they would just un¬ 
derstand that I am a man of peace. Why should we meddle 
with them if they don’t molest us? An ounce of grease is 
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•worth a cartload of f^-rit! Speak kindly to them, sir, pray dh; 
be a Cliristiau wlieii you ea’i! ” 

“ If you don’t stand out of the way with your precious pa- 
larvc]'. I’ll make a Daniel iu the lion’s dc'u of you. Get out 
of that, and hh me take aim at the throat of that fellow ! lie 
is just going to roar again.” And so the lion, who now came 
boldly out of the jungle and stared and flourished his tail, as 
a coachman docs his whip, opened liis moutli to roar. 

Ho had just got into the middle of his roai’, when Quanky 
let fly at him, saying, “ Thete’s a bolus for you, old boy ! ” 
Crack—pop—and the lion fell down dead, for the ball had En¬ 
tered his mouth, and came out at the back of Ids head, 

“ What a fpiict departure,” muttered the curate. 

“Quiet! I sliould think so; tliosc pills arc qnictusscs; but 
the quietude of the ifluec was immediately disturbed, for on 
the report of the revolver, the whole herd of lions, for there 
appeared to be such, were thrown into a strange state of excite¬ 
ment, as it seemed i'rom their roars, growls, and savage yells, 
accompanied with the snapping and breaking of the underwood 
in which they were concealed. 

“ There’s another on your left hand, just by the plantain 
tree! ” I called out to (juaidry. ‘ 

“ I see him 1 ” he replied, “ but you look out for yourself; 
there is one opposite your right hand. And so there was; a 
female 'particular’ with twcubs by her side, and she looked 
as if she came to make inquiries about her defunct lord and 
master.’^ 

“Oh, Massy!” cried Ebony, “here is a whopper in my 
eye, just dare by de picealbury bush. Look him blazing eye! 
Shall 1 do for him V ” 
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“SLop! stop! stop !” said the curate; Avliat shall 1 do 
for this ouc coming out of the hush. He’s going to pounce; 
let’s shoot him first; he is making a dead go at me^ and my 
hand trcmhlcs so, I can’t take aim at him.” 

“Stuff!” said (,)uanky “ Imt I’ll ease you off this time.” 
So' crack rvent anollier of the harrels; and-—no—he wasn’t 
killed this time, hut only hit in the leg, and down he came on 
liis hind quarters with an awful yell. 

“ There, you haven’t killed him ! ” cried the curate, “ and 
he will come upon us all the same,”his fears magnifying his dan- 
gor.” “ Hit him again, Cluanky, do, there is a dear tluanky ! 
You know you arc \’cry fond of my sister, (^)nanky, and if you 
do love her take care of your sacred brother.” 

Now, howci er, it was necessary for every one to take care 
of himscltj for aroused on all sides by the reports of the firc- 
arm.s, the whole covey of beasts had hastened to the spot and 
surrounded the jiarty, live or si.x: showing their huge bodies 
among the jungle at one time. 

“ I have heard,” said the curate, “ that—oh, dear! rvhat was 
I going to say.” So frightened was this Cockney gentleman 
with the roaring that he could not keep his ideas fixed for 
more than a few .seconds,* When he recovered himself, “ I have 
heard,” said he, “ I have read it in a hook—I think it i.s in 
Virgil, or in Hesiod, or in Homer, or in Theocritus, that 
nothing will frighten a lion like^ithc crowing of a cock—oh, 
yes, it is in ^ Esop—or the braying of an ass. I can do both of 
them beautiful, for you know I xvas at one time intended for 
Parliament, hut the rotten borough w'as swampt, and so ”-- 

“ Bray away! ” replied Quanky, “ while I load iny barrels. 
Crow away, my cock, as loud as ybu like! ” 
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So, thereupon, tlie curate began to crow to siicli infinite 
perfection, that the lions in sight pricked up their cars amaz- 
and seemed quite posed. “ Tlic experiment succeeds ! ” 
he ejaculated, with wonderfid delight ; “ they turn tail! ” lie 
then changed his note to a “ bray,” worthy the finest neddy 
that ever sported on Blackheath. “ Heigli-liough, hough- 
heigh—^heigh-hough—how-kc—how-kc—ke—kc.” Whether 
the lions thought, by hearing tiiese two finniliar sounds, that 
they had unvi'ittingly come into the “ haunts of men,” and 
the civilisation of mortals, and such like, it is impossible to 
tell; and whether this be the true reason of accounting for 
their conduct ; but it is certain that u])on tlic hearing of these 
dulcet sounds, which, to do him credit, the curate performed 
with wonderful truth to nature, the lions, seemingly alarmed, 
turned tail. One old fellow, who seemed just on the point of 
making a spring, gave a lash with his tail and a sniff with his 
nose, then a caper, then a bound, and oft' he went. Seeing 
this, the “ clerical ” kept up his music louder and louder, giving 
it speaking-trumpet fashion, through the hollow of his two 
hands placed in juxtaposition before his mouth, and this most 
extraordinary music had such an efibet uj)on the other lions, 
together with the example of their superior, that they followed 
him at a scamper. 

“ There!” cried the curate, triumphantly, “ that is what you 
get out of Greek.’ ” 

“Greek chorusscs, of course,” said I, “such as j\Iitford 
delighteth in.” 

“ It’s all owing to Greek authors. I could give you 
twenty passages (torn Sophocles, and Eurepides, and Homer, 
and Theophrastus, to prove that lions arc alu ays alarmed at 
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the crowing of cocks and the brajing of asses; and I say 
‘ every man his own donkeybesides how much better this 
than the shedding of the blood of these innocent animals. 
Hut comCj let us to horse;” and^ proud of his exploit, the 
curate felt himself a leader, the first man of the party, and 
leaping upon his steed, cried out, with a triumphant air, 
“ Forward—follow your leader \” and dashing Sierra Leone- 
wards, he galloped off at fidl speed, the rest of the party fol¬ 
lowing at a kind of humble distance. 

° ♦ 

Away they scampered, and after sundry stumbles, and one 
or two capsizes, they got out of the jungle into the open 
ground, and having, as they supposed, left danger behind, 
they pulled rein, with the objeet of breathing their horses and 
having a laugh at the adventures of the day. The curate 
wasjtist beginning to speak of the superiority of eloquence 
over brute force, quoting Cicero to that effect, when Ebony 
called out in a dreadful fright, “ Here dey com; here dey com 
gin massa; here dey com, gin !” and, sure enough, there came 
three of the lions, leaping and running along, their gigantic 
carcas.scs as nimble as greyhounds; and before the Curate had 
time to “crow,” swoop came one of the lions upon the 
haunches of his steed; down went the horse, and over rolled 
the curate. 

It was fortunate that Quauky had received the w'arning 
from Ebonj^, so as to give him time to put his revolver in 
action. In a moment he fired, and shot the lion through the 
shoulder, when liGk turned up with a loud roar. Another came 
close behind him, but hearing the report, seeing the flash, and 
smelling the powder, he stopped short, just in time to receive 
the discharge of three of my revolver barrels, one after another. 
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wliicli clotil)lc(l Ilira up like a ])apcv for the post. Tlie other 
.lion, seeing this disaster, made a eircumbendibus motion, put 
his tail between his legs, aud sheered oil’ as if a tin kettle had 
been tied to the end of it. 

So—lireathing time again—but first avc finished lion numlier 
one, and then went to look at lion number two, avIio was finished, 
with his tongue lying out of his month, and bleeding prodi¬ 
giously. Quanky out with his hunting knife and took off' his 
head in a moment. lie then in a few seeonds, stripped the rest 
o*f the skin from the earcase, and threw tlic detached head over 
his horse’s loins. 'J’he curate’s horse had been sorely lace¬ 
rated, but was still some good, and mine and Ebony’s were 
as fresh as daisies. So off’ wc set at full pace, Jind never 
stopped again till w'e reached the place from which we started 
at Sierra Leone. 

The curate u ould have it that the whole glory of the day 
belonged‘to him, notwithstanding the final renepntre; and he 
more than ever preached the humane doctrine of passive non- 
rcsistanec and donkey-braying; as for eoek-crowing, seeing, 
he believed, his wisdom in that respect founded upon 
the best classical models, he has heen crowing ever since, 
.and will continue to crow, so long as he lives, over this 
famous stceplc-chasc and victory over the Hons. 



BY A BIGGISH BOY. 


WHITTES JN THE A<iK OP TiNDEU-BdXES. 


D ark was tlie niglit, anti lond tlic wiud-slorm 
howl’d; 

Above, around, the vivid lightnings glare; 

The thunder’s awful voiee terrific growled, 

In drcadfid peals, along the misty air ; 

When Arthur bent his lone tind earefiil way 
Aeross the eorridor’s all dangerous gloom; 

Seiz’d on the massive door, then m:ide cssav. 

And (mter’d slow the horror-breathing room. 
Trembling with deep amazement, now he stood 
(His breast by hope and doubt alternate swayed), 
Reach’d where full well he knew there erst had stood 
A table—dimly gleaming in the shade, 

He felt—then utter’d, with desj)airing fear, 

“ Where is the tinder-box it isn’t here!” 



jloijj 4 Ik fylm k ojapdla. 





HIS exceeclinglj'^ disagreeable 
companion is a native of India, 


and is, Vhen full grown, about 
eight feet long, and more than 
an inch in thickness. It is a 
hooded snake, and ^t tapers from 
the head towards the tail. Its 
'bite is so venomous and deadly 
that within a few seconds of the 
injection of its poison through the fangs, the victim is in con¬ 
vulsions, and death rapidly supervenes. Many persons have been 
victims to its bite in India, where it is frequently met with. 
Many others have had narrow escapes from its poison. Among 
other stories, that related by a young cadet, named Maitland, 
deserves particular notice, and he gives it in a very graphic 
manner. -He had been out sporting, and had laid down to 
take a short nap in the heart of the day under a tamarind 
tree. He had two dogs with him, and had not laid down 
more than a quarter of an hour before he was aroused by the 
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barking of liis faitiiful companions. When he awoke h6 
beheld a snake of the Cobra dc Capello species directing its 
sinuous course towards liim. He says, “ thd moment the reptile 
became aware of my presence, it boldly gazed at me with ex¬ 
panded hood, its eyes spai'kling, and its neck beautifully 
arched. The head was raised two feet from the ground, and 
oseillated from side to side, in a manner plainly indicative of 
a resentful foe. I seized a short bamboo, left by one of the 
bearers, and hurled it at my opponent’s head. I was fortunate 
enough to hit it beneath the eye. The reptile immediately 
fell from its imposing attitude and lay apparently lifeless. 
Without a moment’s reflection I seized it a little below the 
head, hauled it beneath the shelter of a tree, and thinking it 
was dead very coolly sc* down to examine tliQ, mouth for the 
poisonous fangs of which naturalists speak so much.^ While 
in the act of forcing the mouth open with a stick, I suddenly 
felt the head sliding through my hand, and, to my utter as¬ 
tonishment, became aware that I had now to contend against 
the most deadly of reptiles in its full strcnglh and vigour. 
Indeed, I was in a moment convinced of it, for as I tightened 
my hold of the throat, its body became wreathed around my 
neck and arm. I raised,myself from a sitting posture to one 
knee; my right arm, to enable me to exert my strength, was 
extended. I must in such an attitude have appeared horrified 
enough to represent a deity in the Hindoo mythology, such 
as we often see emblazoned on the portals of their native 
temples. 1 was no longer a curious spectator, but engaged in 
a dangerous struggle for my life. To retain my hold it 
required my utmost strength to prevent the head from es¬ 
caping, as my neck became a purchase for the reptile to puU 
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«pon. If my young readers are^ware of the universal dread 
in which the Cohra de Capcllo is held throughout India, and 
the almost certain death which irrevocably folloAvs its bite, 
they will, in some degree, be able to imagine what my feelings 
were at that moment. A shudder, a faint kind of disgusting 
sickness, pervaded my whole frame, as I felt the cold, clammy 
fold of the reptile's body tightening round my neck. To attempt 
any delineation of my sensation would be horrible. I had 
now almost resolved to regain my hold. Had I done so this 
talc would never have been written, as no doubt the head 
would have been brought to the extreme circumvolution to 
inflict its deadly w'ound. Even in the agony of such a moment 
I could picture to myself the fierce glowing of the eyes, and 
the intimidating expansion of the hood, ere it fastened its 
vencmq^s and fatal hold upon my face ajgd neck. To hold it 
much longer was impossiblei Immediately beneath my grasp 
there was an inward working and creeping of the skin, which 
seemed to be assisted with the very firmness by which I, held 
it. My hand was luckily gloved; finding however tljat in 
defiance of all my efibrts, my hand was each instant forced 
closer to my face, I was anxiously considering how to act in 
this horrible dilemma, when an idea^ struct me that,were it in 
my power to transfix the mouth with some sharp instrument 
it would prevent the reptile from using its fangs, should it 
escape my hold. My gun lay at my feet, the ramrod appeared 
the very thing required, which, with some difficulty I suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing out, having only one hand disengaged. My 
right arm was now trembling from over exertion, my hold 
becoming less firm, when I happily succeeded in passing \he 
rod through the lower jaw up to its centre. There was then 
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little difiBculty in freeing my arm, and ultimately throwing 
the reptile from me to the earth, where it continued to twist 
and writhe into a thousand contortions of rage and agony. 
To run to a neighbouring stream, to bathe my neck, hands, 
and face in its cooling waters, was my first act after getting 
rid of my formidable enemy.” 



A PLAGUESOME STORY. 


ICKEDNESSj” saith tlic Proverb 

^ ^ ^ T 

■ is a fruitful flower, and bringeth 
forth its meat in every season,” and 
there are often charaetcrs engaged 
in crime wlio cannot be deterred 
from their evil deeds by anything 
short, of the sense of the most im¬ 
minent danger. Nevertheless, it is 
very amazing to observe how easily 
the fears of wicked people may 
sometimes be worked upon. “ The 
thief doth fear each bush an officer,” 
is a very old saying, and the following story illustrates very 
pleasantly how a little wit can. foil a great deal of vilkny. 

It is well known that during the great Plague of London 
many thousands of persons fell victims to that awful pesti¬ 
lence, and although most persons looked upon the disease as 
a judgment of God upon the wicked, and almost everybody 
grew suddenly religious (as they do under every calamity 
of the kind), yet hardened wretches prowled about for the sole 
purposes of plunder, and carried on their depredations not 
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only in the metropolis but also in the suburban towns and 
villages. 

Four of these desperadoes met together one Sunday night 
by appointment, at a place called “ The Bald-faced Stag,” on 
the borders of Epping Forest, having made a plot to rob a 
certain gentleman’s house lying between Walthamstow and 
the village of Chingford in that neighbourhood. The family 
had gone oft' for fear of the plague into Yorkshire for the 
sake of a more wholesome air, and the house w'as left in the 
care of an old man-servant much beloved for his fidelity. The 
gang of robbers having advanced to the house with pistols 
in their hands, crapes over their faces, and dark lanterns 
under their clothes, while the wind was howl-^ around them, 
it being a dark and stormy night, present came to the 
door. They found all shut up, still, and every window se¬ 
curely fastened. They tried in vain with their housebreaking 
tools to obtain a quiet entrance, and at last it was decided in 
a whisper among them, that in a feigned voice they should 
try to get the old servant and guardian of the house down to 
the door by pretending to be distressed wayfarers. The 
principal of the desperadoes then advanced to the portico of 
the old mansion, and having made a grievous knocking, im¬ 
plored in piteous accents, that the inmates would sufter him 
to come in for a night’s rest, as he had lost *his way in the 
forest, and must otherwise lie iR the rain till the *morning. 

The old man, whose name was Sturdy, after much implor¬ 
ing, opened a little casement in a kind of lobty over the por¬ 
tico and replied to the thief who called to him, “ In the 
name of all goodness,” said he, “ what do ye want here, my 
masters ? Why come to the house of death and devastation 
I have no lodging to give you !” n 3 
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“ IIow does he know there are more than one of us?” said 
Sheepskin, one of the gang. “ Know !” said Blackface, the 
leader, “because you would not hold your gab when I told 
youand so Blackface, being flushed with linuor, threw ofl‘ 
his disguise, and ceased to plead any longer in his whining 
voice, but growled out like a savage bear as he was, “We are 
come to get what we can out of the house, and if you don’t 
let us in we Avill presently break open the door and beat your 
• brains out, so let us in or take the consequence.” 

There is nothing to take here,” said the old man, “ but 
tables an4,chairs, and large chests and boxes with nothing in 
them, but you shall come in if you like and have my ])lace 
and keys to looL If you only wait an hour or, perhaps, two, 
you may all be*rds of this domain, for I am in a sad way of 
death, roiy glass is nearly run, nothing now can stay its sand.” 

“ Come, come, you old dolt, no preaching!” said Blackface; 
“ if you don’t open the door, and let us in, we will break it 
with our axes, and when w-e do come in your head shall share the 
same fate. Let us in, I say, or —” Here Blackface sw^orc a dread¬ 
ful oath, which brought the old man’s heart into his mouth; 
however, he composed himself, nevertheless, and answ'ered again 
mildly, “ Ye shall not need to be so barbarous,” said he, “ and 
shall have free passage; but I give yoq fair Avarning, that though 
I be but a poor,' single, nearly spent old man, dying with the 
grievous disease, and without weapons, yet shall your coming 
in cost you some of your lives, for within these walls is that 
dreadful giant that has and is still slaying his thousands in 
the city, and in the villages, and even in the dejjths of forests, 
and the loneliest places of the earth,—even here that cruel 
disease, the judgment of God upon guilty men, the plague, is 
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fallen^ and the red spot is upon me.” At these dreary worfls 
the courage of the robbers began to ooze out a little, but 
Plaekfaee, who had more liquor within him than the rest, 
spurred them on, and said that what the old man said was 
nothing more than balderdash, aud urged them at once to 
break open the door. 

“ Alas!” said the old man, who overheard these arguments, 
" what I say is indeed a sorrowful thing, the truth of whieh 
you may ascertain for yourselves, if you will ; as for the door, 
I will open it with my own hands, besceehing you, for your 
own sakes, to stand a little apart and out of the taint of my 
breath, whieh is sure destruetion. There is one child herein, 
a dead corpse, as you shall behold if you have so mueh eou- 
rage, for it lieth unburied in the hall. saying, he de- 

seended, and presently flung .open the hall door. The villains 
withdrew a little backward, and they saw verily by the light 
of a rush, which the old man carried, that he was clothed only 
in a white sheet; he was, moreover, looking very pale and 
ghost-like, with a most dismal circle round each of his eyes, 
and, as Jiis sheet fell apart a little from his body, they saw the 
red plague-spot glaring upon them. 

“ If ye disbelieve me itill,” said the old man, with a croak- 
voice, like that whieh the people with the plague always fell 
into; ^ if ye do still doubt, look inwards when I draw back 
from the door, and ye shall sec what was a living child this 
day, but is now' a corpse hastening to corruption. Alas ! in 
the midst of life w'c are in death! she was seized at play.” 
With these words he drew aside, and the robbers, looking 
through the door, perceived it was even as he had said, for the 
dead body of the child was lying on the hall table, with the 
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fliiine black rings round its eyes, and dressed in brocades and 
ribbons, as if dcE^th had earned it off evea as he said, in its 
holiday clothes. 

“Now,” said Sturdy, after they had gazed awhile, and 
looked very chapfallen, “here are the keys;” therewith casting 
them on the ground in a huge bunch ; but the villains would 
no more meddle M'ith them than with as many adders or 
scorpions, looking upon them in truth as the very keys of 
Death’s door. So, after A'enting a few curses on their ill-luek, 
they began to depart in a savage, sullen humour, grinding their 
teeth and muttering savage wishes. But the old man called 
to them in a piteous tone to hear his last words. 

“ Doomed men,” said he, “ as ye are, and although you 
came here with villany, and perchance murder in your hearts, 
against me, yet, as a true Christian, will I forgive you your 
wicked intents, for as my hours, nay minutes, arc numbered, 
1 forgive my enemies in the hopes that I may be forgiven. 
I not only forgive you your wicked intents, but would advise 
you how to shun that piiserjible end which my life is now 
coming to so very suddenly. Although your souls have been 
saved from sin, yet doubtless ye have not stood so long in this 
infected air without peril to the health of your bodies, so, by 
the advice of a dying man, go straight on to the town of Ley- 
tonstone where there be tan-pits, and sit there for a go'od hour 
in the smell of the tan, which has more virtue against the 
malady of the plague than even tobacco, or the odour of 
drugs. Do this and live, for the poison is strong and subtle, 
and slayeth ere one is aware.” Thereupon he uttered a dismal 
ggoan and howl, so that the robbers were now more frightened, 
and ran towards Leytonstone as fast as they could, moaning 
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and groaning dreadfully all the way; till at last they reaehed 
the tan-pits, where they set themselves down, lamenting 
and blaming each other for the expedition, yet snuffing up 
the odour of the pits as if it was to be to them the breath 
of life. 

They had not been thus sitting in dolor for more than half- 
an hour, when there entered several persons, one of whom was 
carrying a lantern. Thinking them to be the tanner and his 
men, they begged pardon for their entrance, but each man 
was suddenly seized upon and bound in a twinkling, and the 
constables, for so they were;'began to laugh. The man with 
the lantern turned it upon his own face, and then the villains 
saw it was the old man of the mansion, who, having washed 
the charcoal from his eyes, appeared well enough. As for the 
dead child, that was only a loose waxen doll, which had been 
left by a puppet-showman as a model of Hygeia, or the goddess 
of health, which used to be carried in their pageants. And 
thus it was that one head was worth four pair of hands, and a 
gang of burly, strong, and fierce desperadoes were overmatched 
by a weak old man and a wax doll. 



& it 


I N the Isweet days of other years, 
Wlicn o’er my cradle first thy tears 
Were blended with maternal fears. 

And anxious doubts for me. 

How often rose my lispitif^ prayer, 

That licaven a mother’s life would spare. 
Who M'atcli’d with such incessant care 
My helpless infancy. 

Those happy hours arc passed away. 

Yet fain I’d breathe an artless lay. 

To ^rect my mother’s natal day, 

Fbr oh ! it gave her birth. 

Hope whispers that it will bc'dcar 
As angels’ music to her car. 

And she will hallow with a tear 
This tribute to her worth. 

Mother thy loving voice woiild be. 

More sweet, more welcome fur to me, 
Than greenest wreathes of minstrelsy. 
Plucked from the fairest bowers j 
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And round tliis lowly harp of minCj 
I’d rather that a hand like thine 
One simple garland should entwine, 
Than amaranthine flowers. 

^fy childish griefs Avere hush’d to rest. 
Those lips on mine fond kisses press’d. 
Those arms my feeble form caress’d 
When few a thought bestowed ; 
When sickness threw its venom’d dart. 
My pilloAv AA as thy aching heart; 

Thy gentle looks could joy impart. 

With angel lo\'e they glow’d. 

This Avorld is but a troubled sea. 

And rude its liilloAvs seem to mo; 

Yet my frail bark must shipwrecked be 
Ere I forget such friend ; 

Or send a prayer to God on high. 

That begs not Idessings from the sky, 
Th.'it heaven Avill hear a daii;>htcr’s sigh, 
And long tliy life defend. 
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TIIE COUNTKY MAY-VOLES. 

MAY MlllTH AND MAY GAMES. 


It is a pleasant sight to see 
A little village company 
Drawn out upon the first of Way 
To have their annual holiday. 

The pole hung round witli garlands gay: 
The young ones fooling it away, 

The aged cheering their old souls 
With recollections and their bowls. 



LL you little ones, or middling-sized 
.ones, or full-grown ones, wlio are lovers 
' of nature, of sweet sounds, and odours, 
and colours, {ind the all happy faces of 
the rural world, with its eyes of sun¬ 
shine—all you that are lovers of 
air, and exercise, and of joy and 
merriment, go forth on May-day, 
or the earliest May morning, if it 
be fine, and pluck your flowers, 
and green boughs, to adorn your rooms with, and to show 
that you love nature. 
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Ecincmbcr, my yomi" folk, for it is to you tliat I always 
address myself, that “ May,” or thereahouts, was the grea 
festival of oar forefathers. It was later than it is now, 
owing to the alteration of the old style into the new, which 
is tweh'c days later, so that the first of May ivitli tliem was 
on the twelfth, as we now reckon it—a time when natnre was 
more advanced, and, consequently, more gay and bright, and 
full of odours and sweet sounds. 

Then, alt the dawn of the May morning, the lads and 
lassies left the towns and villages, and, repairing to the wood¬ 
lands, with sounds of music, they gathered the May, or 
blossomed branches of the trees, and bourid tiicm with 
^vreaths of flowers; then, returning to their homes by sun¬ 
rise, they decorated their lattices and chambers with the 
sweet-smelling spoil of their joyous journey, and spent the 
remaiuing hours in sports and pastimes. Spenser’s “ Shep¬ 
herds Calender ” beautifully records the.se customs, and, as I 
would have my readers know something of Spenser, I will 
quote him. 

Youthes folke now floefcen in every where 
To gather May baskets and smelling brecre, 

And home they hasten the postes to diglit, 

And all the kirke pillars ere dsyiKglit, 

With hnwthome buds and sweet eglantine, 

And garlands of roses and supers ui winei 

A prose writer, quite as quaint, and almost. as poetical as 
Spenser, speaking of our ancient pastimes, says that the after 
part of May-day was chiefly spent in dancing round a tall 
pole, which is called a May-pole, which being placed in a con¬ 
venient part of the village, stands there, as it were conse- 
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crated to tlic Goddess of Flowers. Sometimes the May-pole 
was brought from the woods on an immense truck or wagon, 



to which twenty-four yoke of oxen were attached, each o.x 
having a sweet nosegay of flowers tied ou-the top of his horns. 
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and these oxen were also further ornamented with bows of 
ribbon and garlands. The poll—now pole—was covered all 
over with dowers and shrubs, bound round about with strings 
from the top to the bottom, and sometimes painted with rare- 
able colours, and following it, two or three hundred women 
and boys, and lads, and lassies, and children, and others, with 
flags, and streamers, and liandkercbiefs. Being adorned, it 
was reared up with great spirit and merriment, and round 
about it were built many arcades and bowers, and eool sitting 
places, and then all that willed came and ate, and drank, and 
feasted, and made merry, and danced at wassailc, and sung— 

i'hc May-pole is up, 

Now give me the cup, 
i'il drink to the garlands’around it, 

But first unto those 
Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flow’ers that crown it.—H errick.- 

These w ere' the days which royalty itself delighted in, and 
even corporations patronised. One of the old chroniclers 
describes a royal Maying. “In the month of May,” says lie, 
namely, on May-day, in the morning, every man, except he bad 
an impediment, would wjalk into the green meadows, there 
to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and savour of sweet 
flowers, and with the harmony of birds praising God in their 
kind. And, for example hereof, Edward Hall bath noted that 
King Henry the Eighth did, in the thirde year of his reigne, 
and divers other years, and so namely in the seventh of his 
reigne, on May-day, in the morning, witli Queen Catherine 
his wife, accompanied with many lords and ladies, ride a 
Maying from Greetwich to the high gi’ound at Shooter’s-hilb 
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where, as they passed by the way, they espied a eompany of 
tall yeomen, elothed all in green, with green hoods, and bows 
and arrows, to the number of two hundred; and then the 
king and the queen, and. the noble lords, and the knights, 
and the esquires, and yeomen, all did great cheer, and they 
niixe^d with the common people, and danced round the May- 
pole, and the king himself.was, as he was wont, to take the 
prettiest damsel of all the flock, niiether poor or rich, gentle 
or simple, and would dance with her, and give her a kiss, to 
the great delight of those present, and to the great glory of 
England.” 

Well done, old chronicler ! and so say I, to the great glory 
of himself, and to the pretty girl, and to the Queen Kathe- 
line, and to all the lords and ladies, and to merry England 
herself ; to the great glory, I say, of merry England. 

But the sweetness of England went into a kind of ferment 
during the religious troubles and disputes that followed the 
upsetting of the Pope by King Harry, who set himself up for 
Pope in his place. It was a great object, with some of the 
more rigid and early reformers, to suppress amusements, par¬ 
ticularly May-poles. One Stephen, a Curate, preached 
against them so fiercely at St. Paul's Cross, that the old May- 
pole which used to be kept in store from year to year, by the^ 
London apprentices, under the caves of the church of St. 
Andrew (called, in consequence, St. Andrew^s under shaft), 
was broken to pieces, and burned by the zealous. The 
Puritans called the May-poles idols, idols of the people; and 
these idols, as zeal grew hotter, and Puritanism grew sourer, 
were, day by day, puDed down in various places; and w'hcn 
the Houses of Parliament grew into positive sour juice, or 
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nitric-acidj they passed an act for the pulling down of all the 
May-poleSj some of which, they said,, were higher than the 
church steeples, which was, indeed, a lofty blasphemy; and 
therefore, they were, by act of pariiamcnt, put down, down, 
down to the dust, and the constables, and the boss holders, 
tything men, the petty constables, were ordered to be fined a 
crown weekly, in case they ever suffered May-poles to be put 
up again; accordingly down went all the May-poles. 

But “ sourcrout” was not a popular dish with the English 
people for long. Vinegar Sundays, and vinegar Mondays, and 
vinegar Easter, and vinegar Whitsuntide, soon created such a 
sickening acid on the popular stomach, that upon the death of 
Old Nojl—Oliver Cromwell—a great reaction took place. 
The people all at once changed their demure looks to a curious 
hilarity, and the restoration of King Charles the Second was 
the signal for the restoration of May-poles. On the very first 
May-day afterwards, in 1661, the May-pole in the Strand was 
reared with great ceremony and rejoicing, and a curious 
account of this is fopnd in a rare tract. “ Let me declare to 
you,” said the triumphant narrator, “ the manner in general 
of that stately cedar, erected in the Strand, one hundred and 
thirty-four feet high, commouly called the May-pole. This 
^tree was, at a most remarlcable price, ordered at the cost of 
his sacred Majesty, with the illustrious prince and Duke of 
York. It was made below bridge, and brought in two parts 
up to Seotland-yard, near the King’s palace, and from thence 
it was carried, Aprd the fourteenth, to the Strand, to be 
erected. It was broilght with a streamer flourishing before it, 
drums beating all the way, and other sorts of music. It was 
supposed to be so long that, landsmen and carjienters could 
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not possibly raise it. Prince James, and the Duke of York, 
Lord High Admiral of England, commanded twelve seamen 
•off aboard, to come and do the business; whereupon they 
■came and brought their cables, pullies, and other tacklings, 
with six great anchors; after this was brought three crowns, 



bore hy[ three men, larc-hcadtd, and a streamer displayed 
all the way before them; drums beating and other music play¬ 
ing ;^and numerous multitudes of people thronging the streets, 
with great shouts and acclainations all day long. The May- 
pole being then mined together, and hooped about with bands 
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of iroiij the crown and cone, with the king’s arms, richly 
gilt, were placed on the head of it; a large top like a 
balcony was about the middle of it—(tliat was the sailors’ 
main-top idea no doubt). This being done, the trumpets 
did sound, and in four hours’ space it was advanced upright, 
after which, being established fast in the ground, six drums 
did beat, and tlic trumpets did sound, again great shouts and 
•acclamations tlie people gave, and it did ring throughout the 
Strand.” 

After that came the morris dancers, finely deeked with pur¬ 
ple scai‘fs,in their half skirts, with tabour and pipe, the ancient 
music, and danced round about the May-pole. Upon the top 
of this famous standard was also set up a royal purple 
streamer; about the middle of it tvas placed four crowns more, 
with the king’s arms; likewise there was also a garland set 
upon it, with various favours, under which was placed three 
great lanthcrns to remain as three great honours—one for the 
Xing, one for the Duke of York, and the third for the Vice- 
Admiral. It w'as. placed where the ‘‘ Old May-pole” formerly 
•stood; that is, as my young London readers ought to know, 
just opposite the shop of my good geological friend, Professor 
Tennant, at the west end o^the church in the Strand, near 
Somerset House. It was higher than the church steeple, a 
>ignificant hint that the state was above the church, and there 
was nothing in Europe like it, as saith the chronicler, and 
then he goes on. “ Little children did I’ejoice, and ancient 
people did clap their hands, saying, “ Golden days begin to ap¬ 
pear and he questioned not but that the childrens’ huzzas 
and the old peoples’ hand-clapping will ring like melodious 
music throughout every country in England.” 
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But it is of no use to write joyful things about May-poles, 
Their gloi-y is departed, like that of the tilting knights in steel, 
and the archer men in green. I am sorry for it, but can't help 
it. 1 have seen so much in my time, and lamented so much 
with that most excellent of-excellent men, Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
decay of the old English sports, that I cannot refrain from 
sighing after the May-pole. I value every custom that tends 
to infuse poetical feeling into the common people, and to 
sweeten and soften the rudeness of rustic manners, without 
destroying their simjdicity. Indeed, it is to the want of 
this happy simplicity that the decline of the custom may be 
traced; and the rural dance on the green, and the homely 
May-day pageant have gradually disappeared in proportion as 
the peasantry have become expensive and artificial in their 
pleasures, and prefer the drugged beer at the public-house to 
open-air rejoicing. 

Some attempts have been made to rally back the public 
feeling to these standards of primitve simplicity, but I fear 
the time has gone by, Mr. Fitzgerald ; the middle classes 
have no sympathy with the lower, and only ape their betters; 
the feeling of rustic enjoyment has become chilled by habits 
gain and traffic ; the country apes the manners and amuse¬ 
ments of the town where it can, and where it can't, it is soured 
and be-gloomed, and be-cloudcd by ascetic denunciation. So 
May-day is left to the papcr-polking chimney sweepers, and 
maid Marians may wield the soup-ladle, and Jacks-in-the- 
Green make the last move in a blind and stumbling direction, 
and old Peter P.vrley must sigh in vain. .. 



IX THE SCHOLASTIC LIXE. 


HE beautiful morning sun, full of light, 
speaking of the freedom in every ray, 
the merry birds fluttering to and fro 
on every sprig, the thistledown, saunter¬ 
ing along Avith the idle wind, and the 
balmy air, all bursting forth in the 
joyous month of June, after a long, 
dark, and hard winter, and a cold, 
rude, unfeeling, miserable spring, all 
these Avere forgot, and free and de¬ 
licious things greeted Simon Simple, 
“ creeping like a snail unwillingly to 
school,” on Monday morning, June the 
first, at the glittering hour of half-past 
eight. 

Peter had a bag of books ^ver his shoulder, a slate under 
his arm, to which were tied three or four great books of the 
quarto size, and in his pockets,—aye, it would be a difficulty 
to tell what he had not in his pockets, which bulged out on 
either side like an ass’s panniers,—there were a score or two 
of marbles, three or four tops, a couple of top lines, a bat-trap, 
that, I believe, was shoved out of the pocket into the hinder 
part of the lining, and gave a sharp poke out behind ; and in 
tlie pockets proper, were, in addition to what T have mentioned, 

a 2 
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a squirt, a Jew’s harp, half a dozen fish-hooks, and a tangle 
of lines, a ball of shoe-makers’ wax, a brass cannon, the hull 
of a boat, (this was on the opposite pouch with the bat-trap,) 
and about half-a-pint of grey peas, which filled all the inter¬ 
stices between the aforesaid tops, marbles, cannon, squirt, 
shoe-makers’ wax, and otlier things; so that if the possession 
of property implies being happy, Simon Simple was that happy 
'individual. 

But Simon was not happy, for, in the first place, he hated 
Latin, and he had to learn it. Musa, musse, musac, musam, 
musa, musa, musac, musarum, musis, musas, musac, musis; 
bonus, bona, bonum, boni, borne, boni, Propriae quae mari- 
bus and the as in praesenti to the very sickening of his soul; 
•and, therefore, not being happy in his Latin and less in his 
Greek, and not over pleasantly disposed with his “fractions” 
and algebraic formula, he was a doleful black cloud on that 
bright and gay morning. All its glories and all its joys were 
no joy to him, for he had a desperate load upon his breast, a 
dull heavy bearing-down over his rather thick pericranium, and 
so he trod onwards to school, as if his legs had been glued to¬ 
gether, or affected with that worst of all possible complaints, 
called the “ lazy go !” “ Happy- birds,” said he to himself, 
“ they don’t have to learn Latin; and the sheep there, nibbling 
away, how happy they are in having no Euclid; the cows in 
having nothing to do but extract the grass-top instead of the 
cube-roots; ” and so Simon wished himself a little bird or a 
silly sheep, or a stupid cow; and I really believe he would not 
have minded had he been suddenly transformed into a crawling 
toad, or a brisk young water-rat, could he have escaped from 
his school. 
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lie knew that the formidable Mr, Tliwackum sat upon his 
high-legged stool with his portentous black eye-brows, and 
fierce little crab-eyes pushing out beneath them like brad¬ 
awls, and he fancied that his old cane had been newly vamped 
by certain twinings of waxends, .and that it was ready to 
descend upon the unfortunate shoulders of those unhappy 
creatures who failed in their tasks; and he knew that he 
always failed in his, and that, therefore, by a very simple pro¬ 
cess of syllogistical reasoning, he inferred that a good whacking- 
awaited him, as naturally as a good shower comes after a 
thunderstorm; and so he groaned, and then he sighed, and 
then he groaned again; then he conned his book, and '' tried 
himself off,” as the boys say; and then, in utter desperation 
and despair, he threw his book upon the ground and stamped 
upon it, with fierce rage, and burst into tears. 

At this interesting point of Master Simon’s Monday per¬ 
formance, he was overtaken by two bright luminaries of the 
scholastie line^Tiniothy Simons and Jonathan Siiiggings— 
two delectable youths i'or dog-fighting, rat-catching, bird’s- 
nesting, mole-hunting, and the like, and especially prone to 
“ play the wag,” that is, truanting. They had very decided 
views on the subject of oducation, and having studied the 
matter iu all its bearings, from A B C to Y they had come 
to the conclusion that it >vas an unmistakeable B O B E, and 
cared for very little of it. They did not see what could be the 
use of Latin, and Greek, and mathematics.” Timothy was 
going into his father’s business, that is, a dry-salter, pork, and 
provision merchant; and Jonathan was shortly to be initiated 
into the mysteries of a tanner and currier; and they could see 
no possible connection between a Greek root and a barrel of 
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'pickled pork, or a Latin epithet, and buUock^s hide; and 
so they, although not quite so dolorous as Master Simon, were 
equally disposed to be idle, and coming up with him at this 
particular out-pouring of his eyes already mentioned, one of 
them, Timothy, naturally enquired what was the matter, by 
making use of the simple question. “ \\'hat arc you crying 
for?” 

“ Crying ! I’m not crying,” rcplidd Simon; “ I am only 
savage that I can’t say my inflections, and I know I shall 
catch it.” 

“ Oh, don’t bother yourself! ” said Jonathan, “ look at 
inc; I can’t say one, and, what’s better, I never tried to leani 
one ” 

“ Then you will catch it,” said Simon, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“ I don’t care for that,” quoth Jonathan, “I’m padded! 
There’s half a dozen mats upon my back, and a dozen ‘ Family 
Heralds ’ behind me ! He may whack away as much as he 
likes.” 

“ And I am padded, too,” intcrupted Tim ; “ I have got two 
chamber-towels under my waistcoat, and all the shreds out of 
the parlour fire-place on my seat. Thwackum must hit pretty 
hard to get at my skin. Why don’t you pad, you silly 
fellow. Let us pad you, and you need only get your lessons 
up just when you like.” 

“I have not got anything to pad wdth,” remarked Simon, 
with great simplicity.” 

“Then pad yourself with grass; I have often done so. 
Here, let us stuff you,” urged Jonathan. “Pull off your 
jacket behind, we will show you how! ” 
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So, without more parley. Master Simon Simple submitted 
himself to the operation of padding. Many handsfol of grass 
were torn up and thrust carefully into all those places upon 
w’hich the school-cane, strap, or rule usually make the most 
touching impressions, and, in a few minutes, our hero appeared 
ns plump as a sucking-pig. 

Feeling himself all over Avith a doubtful touch, Simon 
tremblingly enquired, “Do you think it will answer 

“ Answer ! " replied Jonathan, “I will answer for its answer¬ 
ing ; we have tried it often enough, hav'nt we Tim ? ” Of 
course Tim assented with a nod of his head. “ Feel me! feel 
Tim !" Jonathan continued. “ Try me with this stick ! 
Give me a good cut or two across the shoulders. Give it me! 
I can stand it! Well done ! that's a good one! (Simon 
gave him a good one.) There, I don’t flinch, do I ? Now 
try me lower down; hit as hard as you like ; ” which Simon 
did, laughing all the time most heartily. 

“ Now let us try you,” said Jonathan; and taking the stick 
suddenly away from Simon, he began to ivind it over his hips 
and shoulders in first-rate style, as ifhe really had learnt some¬ 
thing at school after all, in the Avay of using a stick. “ There,” 
lie continued, “ that does not hurt you, does it ? ” and Avhile 
lie continued saying this, Simon roared out rather lustily. 
“ Oh, you must not mind a bit of a pinch, that, of course, 
you must expect, but it docs not hurt you; you won’t have 
any blacks, or blues, and long carrots on your, sldii. Why, 
before I tried this dodge, after I had a good canitig, upon 
going into the water to bathe, the boys all used to run away 
from me frightened ; they thought I was a tiger, I was striped 
all over like one; but now I never show marks, do I Tim ? ” 
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Tim gave his negative assent and added, in addition, that 
since he had padded he had been a happy boy. That he never 
knew what happiness was till he was seized with this art and 
invention, which he thought ought to be patented; that it 
was also a good thing for the schoolmaster, for he could then 



spend his fury without danger. Tini, moreover, said that, “ he 
and Jonathan never padded boys for nothing, and that Simon 
must pay his footing, seeing that he had never been padded 
befor6, and as he was sure to derive great benefit and comfort 
from the proceeding.” To this doctrine of recompense, Jona- 
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than cordially agreed, offering sundry reasons for Simon’s due 
performance of the obligation he had incurred, and ended by 
suggesting that a portion of the pocket-stuffings, which had 
been disembogued by the padding operation, should be divi¬ 
ded; and, consequently, a reconstruction of the rights of 
property was made with the marbles, tops, brass cannon, fist- 
hooks, fish-lines, and grey-peas, with which the side-pockets 
of blaster Simon had been crammed. 

Under these interesting circumstances it will be now 
necessary to leave this youthful trio till the next chapter, 
and we shall then, perhaps, be able to test the value of the 
stuffing. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


E left Master Simon padded with "reen 
"rasa, Master Jonathan with “ Family 
Heralds,” and Master Timothy with cham¬ 
ber-towels and the thread papers of the 
fire-grate—all slowly wending their way 
to sehool, with their tasks neglected, and 
their school time wasted; yet they were 
fearless, bold, and desperate. They thought 
themselves armed cap-a-pie, and proof 
against all the assaults of the eane, the 
strap, or even of that sudden missile, tlie 
ruler, wdiieh used to fiy with unerring aim 
from the raised desk of Mr. Thwaekum to 
sueh unfortunate wights as could not keep their tongues still 
in the temple of learning. Simon, wdio had always feared the 
low'cring of the black Iccch-like eyebrows of Thwaekum, felt 
his courage getting up like the cfib<rvesenee of a bottle of 
ginger-beer, and was becoming quite a care-for-nothing. He, 
am sorry to say, gave way to his raised and expanding 
feelings, and bestowed certain naughty, and not very compli¬ 
mentary, epithets upon his liege schoolmaster. He talked 
largely also about kicking his shins, and of crying murder, 
and of jumping through the window, and of many other 
modes c# annoyance, should he be “ leathered,” as he called 
it—that is beaten. In short, so far from having any horror 
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at the expected tlirasliing, which lie I’clt was his portion, he 
really began to long for the “ affair/’ for he hiicw that he 
should be speedily raised among his schoolfellows to a hero, 
and looked upon as a thorough Spartan ; in which noble 
sentiments Tim and Jonathan hacked him up with all the 
eloquence w ith which they were endowed. 

Uut all this preparation, and brag, and silly blustering came 
to nothing, as you will soon understand, for it so happened 
that tire dominie, Mr. Tliwackum, had that very morning been 
seized with a spirit of truantism, and a hori’or of Latin verbs 
and Greek roots. He was very fond of fishing, and had been 
out early in the morning with his hooks and limis, rod, &c. 
He had rejoiced in some very good sport, and met with a most 
agTceable tussel with a crafty old jack, who had dodged and 
bothered him for a long while aft(!r the sehoolbcll had rung. 
With certain roach, dace, and carp in his basket, and the 
gallant old jack on a hand-string, he was sauntering 
schoolwards, while on the other side of the thick-set hedge 
the stuffed schoolboys ^vcrc dawdling their time away, and he 
thus became acquainted with the wonderful preparations they 
had made to receive his assaults and batteries. 

“ Oh, ho quoth he/’ “ that is your game, is it, my young 
gentlemen. Two can jday at that. I’ll warrant you.” So, 
with a grim smile upon his features, he vowed to give these 
young gentlemen such a blistering, as they should not forget 
to the longest day of their existence—and he was a man to keep 
his word. The pleasure the old dominie experienced in catching 
out these youngsters was so great that he put speed to his 
heels, and, with a certain number of jerks and Idips, and 
springs over hedges, and short cuts through bramble-bushes, ■ 
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he reached the schoolhouse long before the unfortunate young 
monkeys had got out of the meadows. 

“There’s gruel for them !” said the fierce old schoolmaster, 
as he looked through the little window at the corner of his 
old mahogany-desk, and saw the three unfortunates entering 
the playground. “ There’s gruel for them—and they must 
have a very long spoon to eat it with me,” continued the 
dominie; and he contemplated their onward movements towards 
the schoolroom with savage delight. The old man prided 
himself also upon a certain small wit that he had at his 
fingers’ ends; and sometimes, when he used to take the eane 
for the purpose of flagellation, would say, “ Two brothers are 
we—you arc Cain, and I am Abel;” and then would ho 
flourish his cane in a sort of eestacy, tuck up his coat-cuffs, 
and prepare for cufling, with the appearance of an ability 
truly exhilirating to himself at least. 

Timothy, .Tonathan, and Simon wended their way “with 
stealthy steps and slow,” over the playground, and hoped tO' 
slip into the schoolroom unobserved. Timothy led the van, and 
poor Simon followed in the rear. It was a hot day—the door 
of the schoolroom stood wide open, and there was a little snug 
comer at one end of the room—a sort of little sanctuary, 
which, if gained, j)romiscd less molestation than the more 
busy parts of the school, from its being a little beyond the 
angle of the pedagogue’s sharp crabby eye—and so the boys 
made for it. There w'as a side door that opened to it at the 
other end of the schoolroom, and so, slinking round to this 
entrance, and each sli})ping in like an cel into a cranny, they 
quietly sft themselves down at the desk, as we see them in the 
picture, looking as innocent as if they had been the most 
praiseworthy students in the world. 
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Old Thwackiim used to sit with one eye shut and the other 
open, and the eye that you thought to be shut was the one 
that was open, not wide, but with a keenness of sight through 
its little slit of half a line in width, that took in all the tricks 
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fix, for the benefit of laughing at the surprise and eon- 
sternation tliat took place when their cunning ways were 
detected. And, besides, the old fellow, when he really deter¬ 
mined upon ‘^making an example” of any unfortunate wretch, 
used to put on the smoothest, softest, most urbane, and polite 
manner, and the euts of his cane were the most terrible when 
they were aecompanied with kind and consolatory expressions. 

Timothy, Simon, and Jonathan thought they had done 
wonders; they had reached the sanetuary; the dominie seemed 
remarkably cheerful and good, tempered; he had been showing 
some of his favourite boys the jaws of the extraordinary great 
jack he had captured, and ventured a little into the natural 
history of that fish, repeating some of Mr. Jesse’s stories, as 
that he had heard of a jack that swallowed a little child, 
two years and a half old, and digested every thing about 
him, except the steel buckle that , went round the poor little 
fellow’s waist, and a leaden cockshy it had in its hand when it 
fell into the water. The boys -were delighted at tlic stories; 
the school was full of glee, and Timothy, Simon, and Jonatlian 
thought themselves almost happy. 

Their happiness was not, however, of long continuance, for 
watcliing the pedagogue’s eye, they fuscied it had a twinkling 
and twitching that boded no good; his nose, too, seemed to be in 
one of those nervous fidgets, which always indicated that a 
sto^;ra was brewing. And, besides these indications of a tempest, 
the old man had opened lijs desk, and sat holding up the leaf 
of it with his head, so as to screen his face from the school 
while his hands seemed busily at work in the interior of thc’i 
desk, and, from the motion displayed by his elbows, he seemed 
to be investing and twining a wax-end round tlietip of his cane 
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—whicli was in fact the case, and he was bestowing mighty pains 
upon the operation, with a view, no doubt, that the instrument 
of tortirre should bestow corresponding pains upon the unlucky 
urchins whose sad fate condemned them to flagellation. Timothy 
and the rest saw this, but they did not quail, not they, they 
were padded, and defied the cane: as to Tim, he longed for 
some fun, and almost felt inclined to go up to the dominie 
and ask him' when the performances were about to begin. 

But the dominie was in no hurry—not be. There were 
certain preliminaries to be settled before he could go to work. 
He knew, too, that he had got some very odd fish to deal with, 
and having scented the padding and its concomitants, he had 
wisely determined to unskin his victims before he began to 
skin them. But this he determined to do in a most gracious 
manner. So calling out, in his most silver-toned accents, to 
Master Simon, he asked him to be so good as to come to his 
desk, as he had a conundrum to propose to him as a reward. 
This was. frequently the dominie’s custom; and some of his 
conundrums were very funny, and, when answered readily, 
called down many a high encomium upon the fortunate 
gucssers. 

“Now, Simon,” said the dominie, with a sweet and mild 
expression of face, an oily tone of tongue, and a soft expression 
of eye, “ you arc a very clever boy, Simon—very clever in¬ 
deed.” 

Simon nodded, as if to own the soft impeachment. 

“ Can you tell what was the first dress of our first parents 
in the Garden of Eden ?” 

“ Fig leaves. Sir,” said Simon, as bold as brass, and ready 
as a gun. 
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“ Before the fig leaves, my dear Simon ?’^ 

Simon waspozed, and hung down his head. 

“ Give it up, my clever child? 'Twasn’t grass, Simon, nor 
^ Family Heralds,^ Simon, nor towels, Simon. No, it was 
iare skin. Bare skin, Simon ?” 

And so all the boys laughed, and Simon’s eyes twinkled. 

“And now,” continued the dominie, “perhaps, as you are 
so very clever, will you be so good as to give us a specimen of 
this bare skin?” 

“ Off with your coat, Simon!” 

Foor Simon! his heart felt dead within him. 

“ Off with his coat, Skraggs,” reiterated the dominie to the 
usher, who stood by. 

Simon Avas too faint-hearted to resist. 

Off went his coat, and down fell the grass, enough for a 
donkey’s dinner, amid such a shout of laughter that it made 
the schoolroom echo again. 

“ Off with his shirt!” cried the dominie, spitting on his 
hand, and brandishing the cane with woeful indication. “ I 
will pad you ! I will teach you how to pad ! Take him up, 
Sliraggs!” 

So off came poor Simon’s shirt, and up went Simon’s body 
upon the back of the usher so quickly that it seemed a work 
of magic. And now on high flourished the fresh-made 
cane, and now the pedagogue’s fierce and savage grin, 
Simon, in the moment of despair, determined to make one 
effort for his liberty, and laid hold of the usher’s ear with his 
teeth, which made him scamper about on all sides of the 
school, roaring most lustily.' In A’ain did he try to drop 
Simon from his back; but no—Simon held on. The usher 
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kicked and rushed to and fro. The dominie made blow after 
blow at random, cutting in among the scholars, and giving, 
the unfortunate usher a dreadful cut over the eye. Away he. 
went, Simon and all, out of the school into the playground,, 
the dominie after them in hot haste, and the whole school in 
the rear, shouting prodigiously. At last down fell the tutor 
Skraggs, from sheer exhaustion, and up got Simon, who im¬ 
mediately tried to make off; but no, t^e schoolmaster was* 
close at his heels. Yet Simon ran as it were for his life, and 
the pedagogue followed him full of wrath and fury. 

Now, it so happened that there was a moat or dyke, which 
the dominie had caused to be dug to separate the playground 
from the orchard and garden, and, as it was at the best but a 
sluggish ditch in the hot weather, such as it then was, the said 
diteh became a quagmire of black and fetid mud, in which 
toads croaked, and slimy things crawled eontinually. There 
■was no other chance. Simon was a good leaper, and he deter-- 
mined to make a spring*: he did so; the dominie followed' 
close behind, hut could not so suddenly stop the impetus which 
his body had received under the influence of rage and mortifica¬ 
tion, so he went clean into it. 

And dirty out of it you, will say. I say that dirty is too 
meek an expression for the state of the dominie. He looked 
as if he had tumbled into his own inkpot. In he went, head 
over heels, and there he floundered for some time, vainly en¬ 
deavouring to extricate himself, like a fly in a treacle tub. 
And, oh, his “white choker!” You should havns'ccn his “white 
chokerand his “nankeen pants”—the boys did see them, and 
they shouted as if their hearts would burst with pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

N. 
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And when they dragged him out, oh, liow very disagi-eeable 
was the scent, and how very chopfalJcu and peacefully dis¬ 
posed was the man of Avar, with his mouth full of mud, his 
hands stung with nettles, and his eyes bunged-,up. Poor 
dominie, it was indeed a lesson to him. He never attempted 
“bear skin'^ anymore, for the whole afi’air got wind, and the 
dominie from that day began to lose his scholars. 

And as to you Mister Simon, you may think yourself well off. 
And as to you. Masters ffimothy and Jonatlian, I can only 
say to you, as I do to all schoolboys, that you are a dis¬ 
honorable set of knaves if you ever try to shirk your 
tasks. I say, donfr be afraid of tasks. Look at them 
as lions in the way if you like, but don't be afraid 
of them. Walk into them in grand Grecian .Spartan 
style. Master them ; tear their hearts out, as Richard Coeur 
de Lion did. Don’t be afraid of anything in this world. Be 
afraid of nothing, my young friends, but of ihinff 'ttrong. 



.illlj Df Ik 





HERE she sits—little Rosa. 


V L-Hj r' ix-Liitu siiu siLs—iiL[ie j-iusa. Rosa 
" name, and R(Aa by nature. Her 

checks are twin roses; her lips are 
twill rose-buds; her dimples are like 
' the eentres of full-blown roses; her, 
heart is as lovely as a rose; her mind is as 
jmre as a rose; her breath is as sweet as a 
rose. Little Rosa, dear little Rosa, you are 
, i a rose all over, and, therefore, well may we 
'> eall you the “ Queen of the Flowers.'^ 

Rosa is fond of flowers. She goes into 
the gardens with the bees, and sips their 
I honey; she hangs over their fragile forma 
^ with the butterflies, and seems to be en¬ 
tranced with their beauties; she smells their 
sweets, slfe admires their varied colours and 
lovely forms. Now, she is in the meadows, 

f among the blue-bells, and the butter-cups, 
^ the daisies, the dandelions, and the blue- 
^ eyed speedwell. Now, on the sunny banks, 
' with the little scarlet pimpernel, the wild 

convolvulus, the .foxglove, or harebell. Now, amid the 
glens and watery places, seeking “forget-me-nots,’^ water- 
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lilies, and yellow-flags, and bogbeans. Now, among the 
woods, snatching tlic chcsimt blossom, the hawthorn blossom^ 
the lovely eglantine, and the fragrant branches of the ash- 
tree. Now, among the cornfields, after the blue cornflower, 
the scarlet poppy, the borrage flower, or the yellow pcagle. 
And so she wanders through the seasons, a child of Flora, 
a little sprite of nature, a “ Queen of the Flowers.” 

Sweet little Rosa! Her mind is a garden of flowers. 
Innocence, like the snow-drop, has a deep root in it; truth, 
pure and holy as the first' spring violet, grows there per¬ 
petually ; and an angelic goodness, beautiful and abundant as- 
the everlasting blossoms of the monthly rose, never ceases to 
bud and blossom there. Lovely child! well mayest thou 
wear that green fern leaf over thy sunny brows, to hide the 
blushes of thy modesty; well mayest thou look so joyful 
and yet so happy. Grow, on, thou sweet one; bloom on, 
thou happy one; more and more beautiful mayest tliou be. 
Fade thou must. Thy golden hair will become gi'ey, thy 
rosy cheeks will become pale, thy pretty lips will become 
shrivelled, and the chaste and beautiful lily of thy skin will 
perish also. But thy soul, thou gentle one, will still live in 
all its native sweetness and beauty, and bloom for ever in 
that Garden of Paradise, where the rose of Sharon, the 
lily of Eden, the heartsease of Him that heals all hearts, shall 
be thy everlasting companions—never fading—ever blooming. 

“ The flowers of earth may die; 

The flowers of Heaven, like stars in the sky, 

Live eternally. 

Rosebuds and full-blown blossoms rot, 

But faith and goodness perish not, 

But bloom on high.”' 


_IIerbick. 



Jllaw nkiit 3m 


ION Hunting is* n glorious 
sport, as my young friends 
may imagine, by what I have ' 
told them in my affair of 
Sierra Leone, but I think it 
is due to them to tell them 
something further of lion 
hunting. One of the greatest 
lion hunters is Jules Gerard, 
called the “ lion killerhe 
is, as everyone knows, a 
Frenchman. Equal to him, 
at heart, is Gordon Gum¬ 
ming, a Scotchman, and with 
their adventures you would 
be delighted. 

Should any of you younkew ever be so happy as to fall in 
with a lion in any of your adventures, it would be well to know 
how you could kill him to advantage. Don’t attempt it, 
however, if you should happen to belong to that increanng 
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school of young people who think that dawdling away their 
time, and reading books merely amusing, will make men of 
them. To be a man you must be bold, expert, prudent, and 
resolute; you should also have good museles, a firm foot, a 
steady hand, and a quick eye. With these you must have a 
“ gun,” a couple of “ pistols,” or, what is better, a six-barrel 
revolver—that is your best safe-guard. 

Then, if ever you should be in the lion’s territory, in 
South or Central Africa, you may have capital sport, 
when the sun is hot, and the air is dry, and the nights arc 
full of mohn. That is the time for hunting lions. And be 
careful should such a thing occur, to give up smoking or 
drinking, or any other enervating habit, for you want all 
your pluck and nervous strength, 1 can tell you, if you go lion 
hunting. 

First, should lions be in the neighbourhood where you may 
happen to be, whether in Africa, or the Peninsular of India, 
he sure you find out where they “ lodge,” and then, if you 
want a skin, take care and go as close .as you can to his 
lodgment. You may go alone, but you had better liunt lions 
in pairs. 

Find out whether the lion roars, if he is alone, or accom¬ 
panied by other lions; get a.description of him if you can, but 
for greater certainty, go yourself, during the day, with your 
guide along the paths which lead to the lion’s lair, and try to 
diseover his foot marks or some other trace. If the ground 
be dry, look for a moist or even damp spot in the path, and 
when you have found the lion’s track you can judge of its size 
and sex in the following manner;—place your open hand on 
tiie foot mark, and if you cannot cover the claws of the anhoal 
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with outspread fingers you may conclude that it is a full-grown 
male lion. If your hand covers the foot it is a lion-cub or a 
lioness. 

Wait for a moonlight night. Do not be impatient; wait till 
the moon shines out. You must wait—for to hunt the lion in 
the darkness of the night would be an act of madness. There¬ 
fore wait for the moonlight, and then— 

Listen to what Jules Gerard did. He had killed two lions 
before the exploit I am going to narrate. He had heard that 
there was an enormous old lion in the vicinity of the French 
camp, at Drean; so, early in the morning, in the month of 
August, he set out for the retreat of the beast. Having made 
inquiry among the natives in tlic vicinity thereof, he was told 
that every evening at sunset the lion roared on leaving his den, 
and that at night he descended into the plain, still eontinuing 
his music. A meeting, therefore, seemed inevitable, so he 
loaded his two guns and kept on the qui vive. Ho had hai’dly 
finished loading when he heard the roaring of the lion in the 
mountains. 

But the moon had not risen, and it was growing dark. It 
soon became so dim that, at a few paces, things were very in¬ 
distinct, but at last, he, ,with a single Arab guide, found his 
way through a jungle to a brook. It was a pond not above 
knee-deep. 

He tried to reconnoitre his position, but all was so dark 
that he could not even sec his Arab guide ; it was impossible 
to distinguish anything. He began to descend towards the 
brook, feeling all the way with his hands, for the track of a 
horse or sheep. It M'as certainly well sheltered and difficult oi 
access* Having found a stone, which served as a seat, at the 
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edge of tlie broolc, and just beyond the pond, lie sent away his 
guide, who wished for nothing better. lie told him, how'ever, 
to keep within eall, and tlien lie took up his position on the 
stone. The lion was still roaring and approaching nearer 
and nearer. 

Having closed his eyes for some minutes, so as to get them 
into a^till better adapted state for seeing in the dim light, he 
saw, upon opening them, at his feet, a ])erpendicular ditch, 
formed, no doubt, by the oveiflowing of the brook, which ran 
some yards beneath him; on the left, and at the very muzzle 
of his gun, was the ford.. He formed his ])lan immediately. 
If it should be possible to distinguish th*e lion on the bed of 
the river he determined to fire upon him there. 

It was now about nine o’clock: the roaring he had heard 
about an hour before. He now heard another roar, about a 
hundred yards beyond the brook—a long gutteral moan. He 
raised his eyes in the direction of this strange sound, and he 
perceived the eyes of the lion fixed on him like two flaming 
coals of fire. The fixed -look of the lion made the hero’s 
heart quail for a moment. He grew into a fever, and the 
perspiration poured from him. 

He now heard the lion’s first splash in the stream. Then 
all was silent. Was he lifted off his legs by the current ? No; 
he was wading stealthily out of the brook, and w'as slowly as¬ 
cending the steps of the ford, when a movement his foe made 
caused him to stop. He was four or five steps only off, and 
might make his death-spring in a moment. 

Now, faith in the gun. Bang' The flash enabled him to 
seei^ an enormous heavy mass of indistinct form. A fearful 
roar rent the air; the lion was hit. His first cry of pain was 
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followed by a series of atip-y yells. He moved forward, 
Gerard fired again, but the bullet only grazed his skin, and 
the lion came onwards. 

Now for the tug of war. Gerard descended the, side 
of the brook, to meet his foe with liis “jager-knife,” and, 
hashing bravely forward^ made for the lion’s heart. The 
beast rose up on his hind legs, and came down with all his 
force upon the devoted man, griping him with his claws. 
But the Frenchman had fixjsd his knife in the monster’s flesh, 
yet this only served to irritate him, and both rolled from the 
bank into the ford. 

This disconcerted Leo, but gave Gerard time to “ whet his 
knife.” Lions can’t fight under water, and he tried to leap 
to the other side of the brook'; while in the act of doing so, 
however, Jules dealt him a blow under the fifth rib, and the 
lion immediately returned with a tremendous swoop upon 
his foe. 

Both were again down at the side of the brook, the man 
underneath, and the lion lying upon him with the whole 
weight of his body, so as to keep him down, but the French¬ 
man was still active, and while all hope seemed gone, struck 
liis sharp steel up to th» hilt in the lion’s heart, and he fell 
dead. 

All was still, except the bubbling of the blood as it oozed 
out of the wound to dye the quiet brook; and Gerard felt 
for the lion’s heart; that was still, too, and all the muscles 
relaxed. The lion was dead. Gerard was almost, though 
not quite defunct; he was dreadfully torn and mangled, but 
managed to crawl away, shouted for his Arab guide, dressed 
his wounds, and slept in.thc jungle till daylight, and in the 
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morning he went to view the lion, a rare monster, weighing 
five hundred pounds, and with a mane like a mulberry tree. 

Gerard was fortunate, for a lion ivill eat a man at a meal. 
A proof of this occurred while the French were at Algiers. 
Among the number of persons confined iji the prisons were two 
brothers, who were condemned to death; they were desperate 
characters—assassins, cruel and bloody, The Dcy, to prevent 
their escape, ordered them to be rivetted to each other, the 
foot of one man being fastened in the same ring as that of the 
other. No one knows how it happened, but these men 
escaped from prison, but they could not break their fetters, 
and after wandering about during the nigfit they at last met a 
lion. He stood and looked at them for some time; he then 
walked round them, and at last sprang upon them from 
behind, threw them down, and immediately killed and 
began to eat one of the brothers, the other feigning himself 
dead; when he came to the leg that was enclosed in the 
shackle, he bit it ofl‘ close to the ancle, he then went to a 
spring to drink. The other brother immediately got up and 
made off as quickly as he could, dragging his brother's part 
of a leg after him. But, at the break of day, he was 
discovered by a party of Arabs on the look-out, and brought 
before the Dey. 

The Dey, astonished at this accident, and believing by it 
that it was in the decrees of Providence that the man was not 
to die, pardoned him, and sent him into a condemned regi¬ 
ment. This is a tale well authenticated, and by it we may 
see that a man is a meal for a lion. 

Dangerous things, indeed, are lions, but recollect, my 
young friends, that there are “lions in the way" everywhere^ 
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seeking our destruction. Lies are lions ready to kill us—deceit, 
falsehood, revenge, injustice, wrong. Let us pray to be kej)t 
from these, and from that Evil One, who is said to go about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. 




%m\i iwul llm 


I /If beautiful than a peaeh 

^|y j\ M tree in blossom ! It smiles upon us like 
ft beams of morning, and perfumes 

'' thoughts. The delieate 

■" lovely efflorescence, the 

breathings it has of spring, and 
I'} the noble appearance it makes 

amid the first of the pleasant 
things of that sweet season, the 
childhood* of the year, makes it an 
especial favourite with old Petek Pauley, and the more so 
when he can associate it with some moral nearly as beautiful 
us itself. 


My old aunt was avery kind,goo’d-hearted creature. She was 
very sensible and shrewd; and if ever any of us boys, or any of 
the girls, did anything wrong, or mean, or foolish, aunt was 
always sure to find it out, and then she did look idack ! I 
have heard that a true picture of darkness was to imagine a 
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real negro sitting at midnight in a dark coal-cellar, nursing a 
black cat; well,' when we did wrong, and especially if w'c told 
a lie. Aunt Susan looked as black as that. 

One day she had been to oar country town. SIic was 
particularly fond of peaches, and never could resist buying 
some for us children when they were cheap, and ripe, and good. 
So she bought half a dozen very fine peaches, two for herself, 
and four for us four boys, that is, Peter, and Paul, and Barna¬ 
bas, and Luke. So wc capered around Aunt Susan, and when 
she gave us the nice peaches to eat, wc thought her equal to 
the very-first princess that had ever appeared in any of the 
fairy tales; nay more, we thought her equal to the best of all 
the good fairies we had ever heard of, read of, or thought of, 
in the whole course of our lives. 

At night, when we were going to bed. Aunt Susan, who 
always heard us say our prayers, and very frequently took 
that opportunity of going over the events of the past day, and 
over-hauling'us in regard to our moral doings one towards 
the other, took the opportunity of saying, “Well, boys, InJw did 
you like your peaches?” Wc little thought that Aunt Susan was¬ 
playing us a little bit of her “ wisdom trick,” not we, and so 
were thrown completely ,off our guard. “ How did you like 
the peaches ?” said she. 

“ Oh, very much,” said I, for I was generally head speaker, 
and my “ parley ” was always ready. “ Oh, beautiful peaches, 
full of juice ! I have put by the stone, and when the spring 
comes I will plant it in the ground, and I shall then have a 
peach tree and lots of peaches.” “ Very good,” said Aunt 
Susan, “ the best thing you could do with the stone, and I 
hope you enjoyed the peach. What did you do with yours, 
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Paul ?” “ Ate it/’ said Paul, “ and threw away the stone; I 
had half a mind to make an apple mill of it, but it was not 
worth the trouble.” Paul was a little boy, and so Aunt Susan 
told him to mind and do better next time. Now eame Mas¬ 
ter Barnabas: “ "What did you do with your peach ?” said 
our aunt. “ Ate it,” said Barnabds, “ cracked the stone, and 
ate that also, and wished I had had half-a-dozen more. Why 
did you not buy a dozen, Aunt Susan, when you were about 
it ? then we might have had two a-piece, and you would have 

had four, vou know.” 

^ * 

Aunt Susaii looked now as blaek as that black negro nurs¬ 
ing at midnight the black cat in the dark coal-cellar, but she 
said nothing; we would rather she had, for her black looks 
were at all times worse than her scoldings. 

However, next came the lesson of little Luke, “ Well, Luke,” 
said she, “ I suppose you enjoyed your peach as well as your 
brothers ?” Luke bring down his head, looked very sheepish, 
and said nothing. “ Ah!” said she, “ I suppose you did a 
more foolish thing than all the others; you generally do very 
foolish things.” 

“ That he did,” said Barnabas, “ for he never ate his peach 
at all.” “ Yes, he gave it away!” sai4 Paul, “ and never tasted 
a bit of it. You won’t give him peaches agjiin, will you. Aunt 
Susan?” enquired Paul. 

“ Tell me to whom you gave your peach ?” said Aunt Susan 
to Luke, “ I took it,” replied Luke, “ to poor little Amy 
Sinnet, who livet in the back lane, and is very ill; she would 
not take it at first but I laid it on the bed and ran away, I 
hope you will forgive me, dear aunt, I did not mean any 
harm.” 
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‘'Come to my heart!” cried Aunt Susan^ and her face 
looked as bright as a lovely peach tree when the sun first 
bursts on it in a clear and beautiful morning; a blush of joy 
overspread her featuresj sweet as the blush upon the peach 
blossom when bees do suck it; and her eyes, oh ! they 
looked more brilliant than the morning sun, and she squeezed 
Luke to such a degree that he looked a little frightened. 

Then Aunt Susan held Luke a little way from her, theu she 
looked at his tearful eyes, then she kissed his forehead, then 
his check, and then she gave him another squeeze or hug, so 
ardent that I thought poor Luke would have been squeezed 
flat. 

However, he got over it; and. we, somehow'or other, gathered 
up as fragments of the peach feast a batch of moral lessons, 
that there are better things to do with peaches, sometimes, 
than eating them ourselves; and that the reflection of having 
done a good action is as delicious as the flavour of the finest 
peach ; and that Aunt Susan w'as the best and kindest friend 
we ever had. 



S^hc <^cn;ct <^oi;i-oiir, 

OF A BOY IN' 'i'ilE JUlDSmiMEH H0L:DAY«. 


O H, lot rno from the festive scene 
To thee, my mother, flee ; 

And be my secret sorrow shared 
3Jy thee—by only thee ! 

In vain they spread the glittering board. 
The rich repast in vain ; 

Let others seek for pleasure there. 

To me Tis only pain. 

There was a woi*d of kind advice, 

A whisper soft and low 
But ah ! that one persuasive smile, 

Alas, why was it so! 

No blame, no blame, my mother dear. 
Do I impute to you; 

But, since I ate that gooseberry fool, 

I don^t know what to do ! 


W. B. 



''Did ®iini[r) and Did Shinijf)/'' 

No. .IV. 

ANCIENT PLAYS, MOKALITIES, AND MYSTERIES. 


YSTERY is a very ancient thing, my 
young friends, aye, and a very im- 
])ortant one too; to shroud things in 
mystery has been the trick of evil and 
j designing men from time immemorial, 
and there lias been no age witliout a. 
vast deal of mystery connected with it. 
It is used for various purposes of con¬ 
cealment; it is also used for purposes 
of fnlargeraent—as the sun looks 
larger through a mist—not quite so- 
bright, but more grand, perhaps, and 
imposing. There are, I am sorry to 
say, a great many people in this world 
who are fond of the mysterious; they 
like to have their minds put on the 
stretch of doubt and perplexity; they 
like uncertainties; they like speculation, and are fond oY 
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the dim, the shadowy, the semi-obscure and tlie visionary. 
Therefore, it is no wonder that the sharp-witted, and the 
clever, should take , advantage of this noodleisni, and ad¬ 
minister to it for their own profit and advantage; and so 
we have the love of mystery among the weak-minded and the 
superstitions of the half-cracked continually turned into 
money. Ail false religions have traded largely upon mystery. 
Mysteries were among the Greeks, and afterwards, also, among 
the Romans, turned to important matters. They had their 
mysteries in secret religious assemblages, which no uninitiated 
persons were permitted to approach. They originated at a 
very early period, and were designed to interpret those 
mythological fables and religious rites, the meaning of which 
it was thought proper to conceal from the people at large—a 
fatal blunder, for say what yon will, there is nothing like open- 
faced sincerity and honest-hearted truth. 

In all the “Mysteries,’’ that is, the religious or state 
mysteries of the ancients, there were dramatic exhibitions 
relating to the e.\ploits of the Deities in whose honor they 
were celebrated. The most important Greek n)ysterie3 wci'c, 
first, the Eleusinian; second, the Samothracian, which origi¬ 
nated in Crete and Phrygia, and were celebrated in the former 
country in honor of Jupiter. From these countries they were 
introduced among the Thracians or Pelasgians, in the island 
of Saraothraec, and extended from thence into Greece. They 
were celebrated sometimes in honor of Jupiter, sometimes of 
Bacchus, and sometimes of Ceres. Thirdly, there were the 
mysteries of the Dionysia, which were brought from Thrace to 
Thebes, and were celebrated every second year. The transition 
of men from barbarism to civilization was likewise represented 
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in them. The women were elothed in skins of beasts. With 
a spear bound with ivy in their hands, they ascended Mount 
Cithjeron, where, after the religious ceremonic'', wild dances 
were performed, which ended with the dispersing of the 
priestesses and the initiated in the neighbouring woods. But at 
last these and other mysteries became so exceedingly great, 
that they were forbidden in Thebes even in the time of 
Epaminondas, and afterwards in all Greece, as prejudicial to 
public morals. 

But we have not to do with the mysteries of classical 
antiquity. We only have to exhibit the old customs of 
ancient England, and what w’e would speak of are the Religious 
mysteries and miracles which our forefathers used to delight 
in. They wxrc a kind of rude drama, a favourite spectacle in 
middle ages, represented at solemn festivals. The subjects 
were of a religious character; and the ecclesiastics were at 
first the performers and the authors. They were called 
mysteries and miracles because they taught the mysterious 
doctrines of Christianity, and represented tlic miracles of the 
first Founder of the Faith, of the saints and martyrs. The 
first play of the sort specified by name, appears to have been 
St. Catherine Wootten, by Gcoff’ry, a Norman, about 1100. 
They somotimes'took several days. One is known to have 
lasted eight days, which began with the Book of Genesis, at 
the Creation, and ended with the Revelations. 

These w-erc miracle plays, and were usually pei’formed in 
the open air, and supported by the largesse of the spec¬ 
tators. The place of performance, the stage, or theatre, 
was a large scaffold, set on six or eight wheels, consisting of 
two rooms, a higher and a lower. In the lower room the 

0 2 
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perfomiers dressed, and in tlie upper one the performances 
took place. The higher room, or rather, as it may be called, 
the stage, was open in front, that all beholders might hear 
and see. On the day of performance, the vehicle was wheeled 
by men from place to place throughout the city. The floor 
was strewed with rushes; and, to conceal the lower room, 
wherein the performers dressed, cloths were hung, and on 
these cloths, or draperies, tlie subject of the performance was 
worked in tapestry. The higher room of the vehicle 
was embellished and ornamented with carved work, and had a 
crest, while others had vanes with streamers flying. 

The ecclesiastical plays were usually performed in churches, 
and the priests, churchwardens, and other church oflicials 
acted in them. Sometimes the subject was the “ Conversion of 
Saul;” at others, the “ Casting out of Devils from Mary Mag¬ 
dalene.” In the former, Saul, being on the ground, is made to 
speak as follows: 

‘‘ Most dowteyd man, I am lyvynge on grounde 
Goodly be sure with many a rich havlemeiit; 

My pere on lyve I trow ye nott yfound. 

Through the world fre the oryeiit to the occydent. 

There is a beautiful speech for you, if you can understand it ; 
if not, it is no great loss to the understanding. It is a very 
curious fact that the Prince of Evil is always made the prin¬ 
cipal comic actor, and is frequently the true hero of the piece. 
He it is who, like the clown in the play, is for ever getting 
into a mess, yet slipping out again by his wit and cunning, 
while his odd noise, strange gestures, and funny sayings, 
excited the laughter of the populace. 
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"When the mysteries ceased to be played, the subjects for' 
the drama "were not taken from historical facts, but consisted 
of moral reasonings in praise of virtue and condemnation of 
vice, on which account they were called “moralitiesand these 
performances, requiring some degree of invention, laid the 
foundation for our modern comedies and tragedies. Tlie 
dialogues were carried on by allegorical characters, such as 
Good Doctrine, always represented as a fat, jolly-looking man; 
Charity, a plump, handsome damsel; Faith, slim and genteel; 
Prudence, rather ^Id maidisb; Discretion, a middle-aged 
gentleman, rather grey; Death, gaunt and bony, and Satan, 
with a prodigious pair of horns and long tail; or, when any 
one of his qualities was personified, as Pride or Hatred, ho 
had his appearance greatly modified. But it was still the 
province of those pcrsonificating to be very witty—as Jonson 
writes;— 

“ But the oW vice 
Acts old iniquity, and in the tit 
riays excellently the droll and wit ” 

So that vice and folly were very properly put together in 
the moralities. 

Besides the mysteries and moralities, our ancestors had their 
secular plays, which differed greatly from them. These were 
acted by strolling companies composed of minstrels, jugglers, 
tumblers, dancers, jesters and the like. Of cours?, such plays 
were of higher antiquity than the ecclesiastical plays, and 
they were much relished by the vulgar set of people as ■well as 
the nobility. The courts of the kings of England, and the 
castles of the great earls and barons, were crowded with the 
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performers of tlie secular plays, •nherc they were well received 
and handsomely rewarded. Sometimes the sceular players had 
the wickedness to act some of the relif^ious plays, but this 
impiety was speedily put down by the church. 'I'licn there 
were interludes, often of a very i)eculiar nature. Something 
of this kind was the representation made before King Henry 
the Eighth, at Greciiwicli, thus related by Hall. “ Two persons 
. played a dialogue, the cfl'ect whereof was Avliethcr riches w'crc 
better than love, and when they could not agree upon a con¬ 
clusion, each called in three knights, all‘armed, and then, 
suddenly, they began to fight in earnest style a fair battle, and 
when they had both been disfigured much, then came there in 
an old man, ‘ Wisdom,’ who decided that riches and love were 
good things together, and thus the jiicce ended.” 

This seems to be very foolish childs’ play, does it not my 
youngsters—such as boys and girls at the present day would 
sneer at ? But we must not forget that the wisdom of our 
ancestors is not the wisdom of grey hairs, but of the cradle. 
Let us look forward to the wisdom of manhood ; but, believe 
me, the world is not yet out of its petticoats, and bibs, and 
tuckers; bye and bye it will be breeched and look like a man, 
and after that may learn to be wise. It is for you my young 
friends to help in this onward movement, and that you can 
best do by cultivating your minds, and enkarging your under¬ 
standings by reading books of sense, as well as books of 
amusement.* With the reading should go reflection, and 
with the reflection will come wisdom, if we are only true to 
ourselves, and to the high and glorious powers which God has 
given us. 





OE, THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DAUGHTERS.- 
CHAPTER I. 

- 4 - 

II! sweet arc the u.scs of adversity. 
Sweet is the devotion of children! 
Lovely, aye, lovelier than the loveliest 
of flowers, is affection and innocence j 
and more beautiful than the most beau¬ 
tiful is humble-minded virtue. 

lie was a rare old school master of 
the old school, kind-hearted, strict, and 
assiduous; had a due and proper re¬ 
spect for small, round, and te.Kt hand; 
found a glory in the rule of three and 
fractions; he loved old Penning and old 
Walkingame to the last; and 

the “Beauties of History,” “Enfield’s 
Speaker,” and “Blair’s Class Book” 
were to him the greatest things in scho¬ 
lastic literature. A fair and bold pen¬ 


manship was to him one of the great perfections of the 
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liuman species; and ornamental hand, “ old .English, and 
German te.xt,” a kind of immortality on earth. 

Such was the father of Euiinerline—an honest and worthy 
man, who kept a school at the pretty little town of Cowhridge 
for more than sixty years. His eye was scarcely dim, or his 
natural force abated at that period of life which the inspired 
writer declares to be the limit of human existence; and he 
wrote a free running hand to the last. lie died as he had 
lived, respected; and hundreds have still to thank him for all 
they ever knew. 

It was a felicitous sight to see this dear old schoolmaster 
sustained and comforted by his two children. To see their 
affection increasing as his strength failed, and to behold their 
^devotion multiplying as “age” took away, one by one, the 
pleasures of life. Marianne, the eldest, and Emrnerline, the 
younger, vied with each other as to who should be the- first in 
■duty, and not less did a faithful and attached domestic do her 
part to lighten the burden of the old man’s latter days. All 
-seemed harmony, devotion, and love, among this little family. 
Each seemed to know her duty, and did it. To endure “ priva- 
"tions,” to make ''^shifts,” to keep down “ expenses” with a 
rigid economy, that the father and master might be better 
eared for, w'as their “ household creed.” Nor was this all. 
Kind words and afiectionate caresses were mingled with all 
their doings, and the old schoolmaster died “ happy” in the 
love of his dutiful children. 

Emrnerline was at an early period brought under the discip¬ 
line of necessity, and the bounding days of youth gave place 
to the more sober requirements of lil'e. Alter the death of 
the good old schoolmaster, the two girls were left entirely 
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without ‘‘ resources,” except their own industry. This licavenly 
inheritance they improved to the utmost of their power; the 
elder sister, by keeping to the old profession of scliool-teach- 
ing; and the younger formed her plans for taking “little 
ones” to educate. In this task both were to a eertain degree 
sueeessful, but many were their trials, many their solicitudes, 
many their misfortunes. They were, however, supported 
by a sense of rectitude, and a consciousness of their having 
done their duty to their dear old father; and God blessed 
them. 

Nothing could be more dellghtfid than to see these two 
sisters mutually surrender to each other. Tliey shared alike 
in everything—they gave way to each other—they consulted 
each other—they devoted themselves to each other with the 
fondest affection. And thus, in the humble path of duty, they 
progressed onwards in the walk of life. The world, so fond 
of looking after parade and show, and which even mistakes 
pretence and phantasmagoria shadows for tangible realities, 
took little or no notice of the sterling virtues of these maidens. 
Few noticed them among the “ groat little people” of their 
country town, which, full of stuckupishness and paltry pride, 
scarcely condescended to speak, much less to exercise sympathy 
with the deserving. Balls and parties took place, but rarely, 
if ever, were Emmcrliiie and Marianne invited to the gather¬ 
ings. But these circumstances, so far frtnn damping the 
spirits of these young persons, oidy seemed to throw them 
more on tlieir own resources, and the cultivation of their 
minds; aud the hours that might have been spent in frivolous, 
idle, and, perhaps, expensive entertainments, were devoted to 
subjects well calculated to improve them in the art of educR'. 
tiou. 
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But notwitlistancliiig tliis beautiful love and devotion to 
each other, this strict performance of every duty, the dispen¬ 
sations of Providenee n cre doomed to be painful. Emmerlinc 
was seized with a severe illness, the consetpiencc of which was 
the loss of all her pupils. For eleven months this poor 3 mung 
person was confined to a bed of sickness; and Marianne, 
through ovcr-an.vious care, fell sick also, and was confined to 
her bed before her sister had strength to go about. 

Their little means had been more and more reduced during 
their sickness, and although friends bad here and there started 
up for brief periods, they became more or less wearied out, 
and the dependent situation in which the girls felt themselves 
did much to retard their recovery. But still they struggled 
on, husbanding their scanty means, refraining from debt, 
making shifts, and enduring privations of the most severe kind, 
without a murmur. The old domestic, loo, who ever felt a 
motherly care for the “ children,” as she called them, gave up 
her little “ saving’s bank” hoardings to carry them through 
their troubles. But even this was not sufficient. Still con¬ 
fined to the house, and unable to attempt the school business, 
they grew poorer and poorer. First their little trinkets w-ere 
sold to buy their food—then their small reserve of plate, such 
as teaspoons, and other trilling matters, w'ere disposed of— 
then articles of household oniament, and even of use, were 
turned into money for the supply of the necessities of the 
passing day. At last poverty stared them in the face, and 
they expected daily to be without food. Yet, firm in their 
principle of not running into debt without the means of pay¬ 
ing, the poor girls suffered silently, placing their whole trust 
in that Divine Providence they knew would never forsake 
them. 
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Months wore heavily away. The faitliful and kind domestic, 
the indefatigable Bridget, clung like a piece of green ivy round 
the decaying trees, and was determined to twine round them 
to the last, nothing daunted by the hopelessness of the circum¬ 
stances that surrounded her. It Avas but little in the way of 
food that the sick sisters reejuired, and tliat little w'as provided 
daily with the last remains of the little sum which had been 
lodged in tbe saving’s bank—a sum that with every day’s 
rising sun grew less atul less, and dwindled away almost to 
nothing. But signs of amendment began to show themsch'cs 
as the last resource seemed vanishing, and the bloom of health 
gradually mounted into the checks of Emmerline, while her 
heart beat responsive to that Divine Goodness which had 
sustained them so long and through so many trials. Marianne 
also began to recover; and at last the sisters Avere able sit up 
in bed, although (piite unable to resume the duties of the 
school. But being ever industrious, the girls, even in their 
state of Aveakness, found something to turn to account. The 
crochet fever was just beginning, and collars and slecA'cs, and 
such matters were in request. Cotton Avas procured, and the 
girls set to work Avith rare ardour. They Avoj-ked early and 
late—sometimes sitting up in bed, sometimes lying on the 
pillow ; but still worlviug —w'orking—Avorking—Avorking— 
cheerfully—heartily—kindly—without a sigh or a mumur, 
and only thankful to the good ProA'idenee which had put this 
means of a livelihood into their hands Avhon all other means 
seemed to |ail. 

One might imagine that the angels from heaven could look 
down upon a sight like this. This was heroism indeed; and 
true religion also—for, my dear children, religion does not 
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consist in merely talking about Gorl, the Saviour, and of 
spiritual gifts; of eomparing texts of Seripture, and hugging 
closely some particular article of creed. It consists, more 
truly, in trusting in our heavenly Father’s goodness through 
Christ our Saviour, and in doing our duty in that state of 
life into which it sliall please God to call us. Not a cold, 
blind, rigid duty, but a warm, cordial, cheerful devotion of 
the heart, soul, and mind to the circumstances God places 
before us for our trial, for our advancement in grace, and for 
our triumph over toil, and neglect, and sorrow. And acts of 
devotion, such as these poor girls performed, are dear in the 
sight of that Divine Being whose tender mercies are ever near 
to all those that call upon him, trust in him, and strive to do 
his will. 

This was their trial, and they triumphed. The sister? got 
well again; their school was resumed, and with an increase of 
pupils. One by one the little articles of use were replaced, 
and the house resumed, after a few month?, its wonted appeai’- 
ance. Cheerfulness, happiness, and contentment, reigned in 
the breasts of all. I’rosperity—such as tiiey called prosperity 
—broke in upon them ; and they only remembered the past 
sorrows as clouds in their existence, whose shadows were more 
beneficial than even the bright glare of perpetual success; 
and they were happy. In this happiness I shall leave them 
awhile, and, in my next, conclude their little history. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

MMERLINE and Marianne were 
left enjoying their triumphs of 
principle in the happiness of 
domestic home: we shall now 
follow them a little further in their 
career of goodness. 

The winter eame on in all its 
severity. The month of November;^ 
full of gloom and terror, threw the 
acorns from the oak tree, the 
beech-mast from the beech, and 
hurled the ships upon the sea¬ 
shore. A terrible gale swept over 
the eastern coast of Plugland, and 
some hundred ships were dashed ta 
pieces on the coast. Among these was the Indian ship, the- 
'Hazelwood, which went to pieces and broke up at Sizewcll 
Gap, on the coast of Suffolk, with the loss of all hands, except 
one passenger, and a poor little cabin-boy. It was a cruel 
sight to sec the dead bodies washed on shore, after that dread¬ 
ful storm, and sad to behold the only living things saved—a 
young boy, and a poor wretched old man. 

It was at the close of a dark and stormy day, that Emmcr- 
line, Marianne, and Bridget were sitting round their small but 
cheerful fire, after the children had been gut to bed. The 
girls were busy at their “ crochet work," for that was still a 
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kind of slieel-anclior to their fortune, producing almost as 
much as their school teaching, when a gentle knock was heard 
at the outer door. The girls paused in their work and listened. 
Again ! and the wind howled, and the hail pattered against the 
door. Again! and Bridget hastened to the portal. It was 
opened, and a most woebegone, wretched, weather-beaten 
object presented himself. “ What do you want?” said Bridget, 
with the door half closed. “Shelter and food!” replied the 
poor creature, “ for I am starving.” 

“Goodness forbid!” cried Emmerline. “ It is one of the 

poor shipwrecked sailors; yet he docs not look like a sailor.” 

“ Never mind what he looks like,” cried Marianne, “ hut he is 

sinking for food. Give him some of our carraway cordial, and 

let him come to the tire.” So the poor man was brought to the 

fire, and some warm stomachic was given to him. As soon a.s 

he was slightly revived, he took hold of each of the girls by 

the hand, and bursting into tears, cried out with a voice of 

emotion, “ I am vour Uncle John.” 

* * 

“ Our Uncle John!—our mother’s brother!—our dear uncle 
that sent us those pretty shawls from India!” 

“ Yes, it is your uncle. It is, indeed,” replied the wretched 
man. “ Poor he went forth to make his fortune; poor he 
comes back to his old town, to linger a while and die.” 

The sad man then told them how he had returned, after 
spending his life in India, hoping to have spent the remainder 
of his life in quiet in his native town; but that all his hopes 
were frustrated, all his little savings had been lost with the 
ship that had been wrecked a few nights before. 

“We have a home,” said the girls; “ it is a poor one, but 
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dear mother^ and we will love you, and be daughters to you. 
Cheer up your spirits, we will make you some tea, and put you 
to bed, and on the morrow will see what we can do to make 
you happy.” 

So the shipwrecked man was put to bed, and the girls con¬ 
sulted as to what was best to be done. 

Poor Bridget was overwhelmed with anxiety, for she knew, 
that afflicted as they ha(f all been, it was very difficult for 
them to make “ ends meet,” and to have an addition to their 
family, with their slender means, would in all probability 
paralyse their future exertions, and, perhaps, from the anxiety 
it would occasion, might have the eflbct of again throwing the 
girls on a bed of sickness. 

" Take care therefore,” said the prudent Bridget to the girls, 
“that you do not attempt to do what you arc unable to 
perform. "We can barely keep ourselves,” she urged. 

“It is our duty to do all we can for our poor relation,” replied 
Emmcrline, with a voice of swc<^ness. “ Besides, what would 
he not have done for.us had it been in his power. A way is 
always made out,for those who strive to do what is right. Let 
us take eourage.^f Hi 

And so this little faraily took courage, not trusting in their 
own power, but in a power that is infinite, as love is infinite > 
and before the night w'as spent, had resolved to keep their 
poor old unele.from destitution; and so they went lovingly, 
sweetly, and happily to bed, and fell asleep in all the calm re¬ 
pose of innocence and goodness. 

When the morning came, they looked for their poor old 
uncle's appearance at breakfast with some pleasure, and had 
prepared a little savory morsel for him; but he came noL 
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They went to liis bedroom; the door was open; the old man 
was gone. Perhaps out for his morning’s walk. This was a 
matter of conjecture; but the breakfast hour past and he 
came not. II is absence caused some alarm; but the alarm 
was quickly dismissed by the appearance of the young sailor, 
with a message to the effect that the young ladies were not to 



make themselves unhappy about their uncle’s absence. He 
had got up during the night, and, hastening down to the sea* 
beach, was watching the wreck, and would be home in the 
evening. Home / Horae in the evening ! 

“Did he say home?” enquired Emmerline. “Did he 
really say home ?” enquired the affectionate girl. “ He said 
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home/’ replied the young sailor, “as plain as he eould speak, 
Miss. Homo he said, and home he meant.” 

“ Then we are happy girls. We will indeed make a home 
for our dear good old unele.” 

!My young friends, tlierc is such a thing in this world as 
gratitude. Some people say gratitude is a sense of benefits to 
come. Perhaps it is sometimes; but true gratitude is a very 
rare plant, and grows in the jvarmth of a generous heart. It 
is a plant, too, that does not belong to an ignorant and low- 
minded person. It is ijnited, most frequently, with the highest 
order of minds, because, to be grateful, requires us first to 
understand and have a sense of the goodness that confers the 
obligation upon us, and of how disinterested might be the 
person that conferred it. This, however, was not the case 
with the schoolmaster’s daughters. 

In the evening the old unele returijed, haggard and tired, 
yet there was a brightness in his eyes, and cheerfulness in 
his look, that scarcely accorded with his careworn appearance. 
It was supper time. He sat himself down, and fell to at a 
pigeon-pie that had been prepared for him. He then took a 
good draught at the table-ale, and, without saying much, began 
to fill his pipe, and got close into the chimney-corner, where 
he puffed in silence for some time. 

At last, when he had got nearly through his first pipe, he 
pushed the hot weed up in the bowl with his little finger, and 
paused. He then looked at the girls, and said:— 

“ My good girls, I have come to the determination to be 
no burden to you.” 

The girls’ checks flushed, and both echoed the word 
“ burden !” 

p 
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“ YcSj burden/’ replied the old man; and put his pipe into 
his mouth, puffing away solemnly. “ I’ve got some stuff in 
me yet. I ean work.” 

" My dear uncle, do not talk so,- you shall share all u e have, 
and with pleasure will wo be to you as daughters. Here is a 
home for you; we have enough for ourselves, and a little to 
spare for you. Only be a father to us, and direct and guide 
us by your counsels, and we shall be so happy.” This Mari¬ 
anne said, and the tears came into her eyes. 

“ No,” said the old man. “ I will not sponge upon you, or 
upon any one. I will not take from you what you have not 
to give. I would rather die in a poor-house than rob you of a 
meal, my dear children. So I pray you let me go; Providence 
will take care of me.” , 

“ My dear uncle,” replied Marianne. “ You have been 
very kind to us while you have been abroad. Kind to father, 
kind to mother, kind to all, and we will share our last crust 
with you. You shall not leave us! If you attempt it, I will 
follow you; you shall not leave us. You shall share all we 
have, and we will be daughters to you, and God 11111 bless 
our endeavours.” 

The old man dropped his pipe on the floor, he tm’ned away 
his face to the chimney, and seemed to be suddenly seized with 
a cough and sneezing, and a sense of choking; but he 
held out his hand to the young people, who seized it,’ 
and kissed it most affectionately. Suddenly the old mail 
rose, and with his eyes full of tears, he strode towards the 
door, at the entrance to which he had dropped a small port¬ 
manteau. He returned with it, placed it on the table, and 
ha^g taken a key suspended to his watch chain, opened the 
treasure-box, for such it was. 
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What did it contain ? 

More than two hundred guineas in gold; more than two 
thousand in bank-notes; more than ten thousand in Indian 
bonds and securities, besides a large number of diamonds and 
emeralds of great value. 

The girls looked on with astonishment as the old man laid 
the contents of his portmanteau one after the other before 
their eyes. 

“ It is a dream V’ said Emmerline. 

“ It was a dream/* replied the old man, “ that roused me 
up at four o’clock this morning to go down to the wreck. I 
dreamt your mother came to me, and beckoned me to the 
scabeach. When I got there I saw the whole of the stern- 
quarter of our old ship had come ashore, and with it all my 
treasure—no longer mine, my dear girls, but yours. Yes, all 
shall be yours. All! all! all I and I only wish it was ten 
thousand timep more tlian it is, for your sakes. I heard your 
talk last night after you thought I was asleep. I have heard 
and know now of your work, goodness, and gratitude, and all 
I have is yours. 

I must leave my young readers to imagine the joy and the 
rapture that followed, and what was the effect of the old man’s 
wealth. But I may say this, that although one of the young 
ladies is married to the high sheriff of the county, and the 
other to a gentleman of rank, and though Dorothy is an in¬ 
dependent lady, yet all are as humble, as kind, as good, and as 
grateful as ever, and that God blesses them not more by the 
wealth he has bestowed upon them, than by the good and holy 
feelings with which he has inspired their hearts to every pious 
and charitable work. 

p 2 



C HILDREN are bursting like young bees 
From yonder grandam village school, 
Now swarming underneath the trees, 

Amid the blossoms beautiful. 

Oh, what a shout of liberty ! 

Oh, what a heartfelt joyous bound ! 

Their hearts are even with the sky; 

Their little feet despise the ground. 
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It is half holiday; the dame. 

Well ^lad to send them all away. 

Cries, “ Get along, and take your gam?; 

" Fm glad I’ve done with you tt)-day.” 
Away they go, both great and small. 
Mingled together, girl and boy. 

And many an urchin has a fall, 

E’en in the madness of his joy. 

There’s Alfred Jones, I know he’s stout; 

There’s Lizzy Bushnell full of glee; 

See how Frank kicks his hat about— 
Tliere’s not so wild a dog as he. 

And see that Susan : ah, good lack ! 

The little jade should better know 
She has her brother on her back ! 

There, trip and tumble ! Down they go 

Away they go, the afternoon 
To spend it free as it was made. 

To revel in the weekly boon. 

And pant and sport in sunny glade; 

To leap o’er hedge and ditch alert. 

Wild plums, sour crabs, red hips to find 
To scrub up pignuts from the dirt. 

And many nosegays wild to bind. 

Butter-cups and daisies white. 

Still their blossom-buds unfold, 

!Makc the verdant meadows bright. 

Silver spangles, wrought with gold. 
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Caper, topple over-head, 

Down each slope they run and stumble. 
Or upon Ihe grassy bed. 

Roll and toss, and kick and tumble. 

O’er the wide and rugged heath. 

With the humble bees they hie. 

Soft and velvet turf beneath, 

And above the laughing sky. 

Through the yellow furze in glee, 

. The rabbits popping in and out, 

They laugh and halloo fresh and free. 

Like sad young madcaps skip about. 

And see, upon the mossy lips 

Of some sweet little bank they stray. 
While the girls with scarlet pips 
Heads and necks in beads array; 

Others dandelion chains, 

All so busy now ai*c making. 

While the boys are taking pains 
Every moment for their breaking. 

And now a hasty tear, and now 
A flash of passion from the eye; 

And then a smile, and then a show 
Of pity, like an angel by. 

Here, hold your pinafores,” feys one, 

“ For cherries sweet, and sour wild sloe!” 
And pelting in his happy fun. 

Soon charms away the puny woe. 
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Now amid the scratching bushes 
Robins’ cushions strike their eyes ; 

Now among the tufted rushes 

Swamps will take them by surprise; 

Now among the sedges sallow. 

Where the water-lily glows. 

Graceful blossoms, bright and yellow. 

And the bullrush stately grows. 

There ! Look there! Young Edwin Biddle— 
Goodness gracious, he is in, 

I declare, up to the middle ! 

Deeper—deeper—to the chin! 

Now he flounders, now loud bawling. 
Struggles, splashes, more and more, 

Then upon the mud lies sprawling, 

Like a dying fish ashore. 

Now they wipe him, scrape him, scrub him. 
He the Avliile enjoys the fun. 

Dances, capers, as they rub him. 

And he soon dries in the sun. 

Then the reeds and rushes quiver 
With their laughter as they see. 

And the ripples of the river 

Chatter with them in their glee. 

Butterflies in midness chasing, 

H ithcr, thither, in and out; 

Now play “horses,” now wild “racing,” 
Ditch and meadow round about; 
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Game on game in quick progression, 

“ Prisoner’s base,” or “ hunt the hare,” 

“ Leap frq^” “ stag out,” in succession, 

“ Draw the oxen,” “ baste the bear.**' 

So they caper, so they gambol, 

Till the happy day declines; 

Now they scamper, now they amble. 
While askant tlic red sun shines. 

Homeward, full of wild flower posies. 
Cowslips, blue-bells, meadow sweet. 

Honeysuckle, hedge-row roses. 
Cornflowers blue, and ears of wheat. 

Now farewell, those parting kisses 
Show your luiarts of love are full. 

Gushing over with soft blisses. 

Lovely, pure, and beautiful. 

Happy children, yours is pleasure ! 
Pleasure innocent and gay; 

Life to you is one pure treasure— 

A delightful holiday! 


—William Martix. 










JI.ND CHURCHYARD LAMB. 


“ Here the restless one may rdra 
From mead to mead, from grove to gru\'e. 

Now the village church he views, 

Nestled in its ancient yews; 

Fields of com, or pasture green,- 
Aod strips of barren heath between." 

—Banks of the Dehen, 



on the 


HERE is nothing more beautiful to the 
sense or to the soul, than some far re¬ 
tired, quiet village church, sanctified by 
time, and made holv bv old associations 
of the bright, the pure, and the good^ 
Often wlten wandering on the rural 
banks of the River Deben, have my steps 
.turned involuntarily to the sweet little 
church of Martlcsham, perched upon a 
rising knoll, and embowered in trees of 
ancient date, with its unobtrusive' cross, 
the symbol of our faith, glancing from above the 
door of the sanctuary npon the grassy iqjiipnds of 
those who have fallen asleep in Christ. If is to 
this sweet spot that Peter Parley oftimes wanders 
Sunday morning. The jingle of the little chime in the 
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tnoss-grown tower, not much louder than the tinkle of a 
sheep-bell, seems to urge him to praise and to prayer. He 
cares not to see the pulpit-vanity of some popular preacher 
powerfully displayed, or to hear the ravings of some puri¬ 
tanical fanatic in fierce denunciations—but, to listen to the 
words of peace and salvation to guilty men, pronounced by 
one whose simplicity of manner and life, whole-heartedness, 
and warm and generous sympathies, do more to charm our 
hearts, and win our souls to religion, than all the fine preach¬ 
ing in the world. 

I But, as the clown says in the Tempest,” “ to go back 
again to our first thoughts.” There is something in the antique 
village chui’ch more in agreement with our ancient faith than 
in some of our new erections, with their cauliflower-crosses 
on the tops of extinguisher spires. The newly erected church 
very often resembles the fantastic notions of some modern 
divines, being a barbarous admixture of all kinds of incon¬ 
gruities ; but the venerable tower of the village church speaks 
a far different language. The stillness of age is upon it; the 
green youth of the ivy is forcibly contrasted with the grey of 
the mouldering stone. He who died yesterday reposes by the 
side of him who died centuries before; and there the rich and 
the poor meet together. The past and the present, the high 
and the low, arc strangely interwoven. On viewing the 
newly-erected house of God, we certainly may rejoice in the 
structure as a proof of the spreading influence of the Holy 
Gospel, and conseqiient increase of civilization; but the 
shrine, hallowed by age, stands like an ancient landmark to 
tell ns that, despite the wrath of man, the deluded fanatic, 
or the attacks of infidelity, our religion has survived the 
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shock, and claims our affection for the perils which it has 
surmounted. 

The appendages to the old village church add greatly to 
the beautiful ideas with which it is invested. Often do we 
see, cropping the green grass from the graves, the churchyard 
lamb—a touching symbol of the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world. There often do we see another 
feature, inspiring much moral reflection; there is the venerable 
sun-dial—a stone in which, indeed, there is a sermon, or, at 
least, a subject for one, namely, some Scripture text rudely 
carved. The immovable index to revolving time, it looks 
with silent apathy and indifference upon all around it; and 
although wanting the tone of the turret-bell to give utterance 
to its speechless admonition, the silent shadojv that it casts 
expresses a visible rhetoric—a language that the simplest 
rustic can understand. It is true that it will not go ten 
degrees backwards for us; but it can send us ten degrees 
backwards into the mazes of memory, and, by engendering ia 
us moral reflections, assist tis by its waniing to live a life, 
though short in days, yet long in deeds of goodness and 
Christian charity. 

Then there is the “ old church porch,” where the rustic 
pilgrim, before he enters the house of God, rests his toilwearied 
limbs. And here, too, sometimes congregate the ancient 
dames, with their prayer-books neatly folded in their glazed 
handkerchiefs. And here the little children—the girls with 
their neat white tippets, and cottage straws, and red elbows 
peeping beneath the blue stuff—and the boys in their green 
velveteens and red vests, and thick high-lows. Observation 
will find an ample field to roam over in the church porch 
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even, and the benevolent Cliristian will rejoice in contempla¬ 
ting the unpolished throng approaching the altar of God to 
pray, with their countenances clad in the smiles of Sabbath 
peace. lie will reflect on the sweet repose of that everlasting 
Sabbath, when we shall rest from our labours, and partake of 
" the joy unspeakable, and full of glory,” promised to those 
who love God. 

Opposite the church, and in a sheltered corner, stands the 
vicarage house, such a one as Hooker w'ould have loved to 
have eaten his bread in peace and privacy. And often do we 
find in our district many a pastor active a? Gilpin, learned 
as Hooker, and poor in spirit as Herbert. He is not a dumb 
dog that docs not bark, nor a fierce dog that disturbs the 
neighbourhood by his howling; but a watchful dog, who 
scents well the wolf, and keeps him at bay; as well he may,— 
a guardian of the flock—a physician, spiritually and bodily— 
oftimes not an homoeopathic dispenser of infinitesimal con¬ 
ceits, but the giver of honest physic to the soul. He is a 
eounccllor to the foolish; a reprover of the wicked: an en- 
courager of the louly and meek-hearted ; a father to the 
fatherless ;*a husband to the widow; a prop to the aged; and 
a guide to the young. He meddles not' with mattei-s of state, 
he eschews polemicals and controversy, but he “lives ser¬ 
mons.” He is often more hospitable than his estate will 
))ermit, and makes every alms two by the cheerful manner of 
his giving it; and he bequeaths to each of his parishioner's 
bis example and his good deeds for a legacy, and they in re¬ 
quital ei'cct every one of them a monument for him in their 
hearts. 

These arc the words of the inestimable Fuller, and in these 
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has he written his own character, and the character of otlier 
pastors. Many villages in our district, and throughout our 
happy land, have such pastors; and let us trust the time will 
arrive when every village, and every township, shall have such 
men to enlighten and bless them; for it is on such men, 
primarily, that England must depend for that glorious moral 
advancement which shall make all other nations of the earth 
look to her as the pole-star, of their future hope, and thus 
spread I’ightcousness, and truth, and goodness through the 
world, and hasten the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Farewell, then, thou village church, and churchyard lamb, 
emblems of salvation, of “ Peace on earth, and good will 
towards men!” 



ilrc 4<^r0nou5.an£ .^anpinai djornkl 

OP 

THE ALrHABET> IN 1855. 


HE war I atn about to de¬ 
scribe has been a very fierce 
one of late years. Pedagogues 
and scholars, the old drum- 
mers-up of alphabetical forces, 
have been thrown into the 
shade by modern publish¬ 
ers, qnd poor letter H has 
been thrust forward as gene¬ 
ralissimo of all the aspirants 
for literary fame ; and, as to 
battles, the war of Troy, the 
combats of the frogs and mice, the Punics, first and second, 
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and even Waterloo and Sebastopol, sink into insignificance 
when compared with the war of words, or rather letters. 

In this sanguinary contest the ever-renowned great 

was the formidable head of the 
other of the belligerent parties. 
There was A against H, and H 
against A, both ficld-marshals with 
batons big. Both of the old gene¬ 
rals had suffered many hardships, 
having been most barbarously 
hacked and mangled by the diffe¬ 
rent orators of the day; besides, 
they were spurred onvehemcnently 
by hourly encroachments on the rights of each other. 
Their several partisans were equally violent and vindic¬ 
tive, each side contemptuously rejecting or adding its 
favourite or rejected letter. For instance, if the animal or 
the building of their several names were to be mentioned. 
Cockney C, the enemy of H, would talk of i^orse or is ouse. 
In some particular circumstances, as is pretty much the case 
in the leaders of all parties and*factions, there were a set of 
men who did not scruple to drop a small portion of their 
'Ronesty. The admirers of H, equally vigilant on the other 
side would always repair my loss or damage he sustained on 
the way, by placing him before his antagonist, without rhyme 
or reason, for they wire resolved to have their Aoxen, their 
Aaltars, their /mrnaments, while some of the little boys set up 
a shout of defiance against the IPs, and in favour of their 
t llidays. 
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and V stood in the same predicament. 
They were subalterns—little corporals, as 
it were—to the two opposite factions, and, 
like two noisy little monkeys, were so 
fond of their finery, and so jealous of each 
other, that the#vhole army was pestered 
with their janglings. V, partial to him¬ 
self, was dways asking W, “ Vy he vos so 
foolish as to compare vith him, ven he 
knew it was all in wain.’' lie, too, would 
say, “Weal, vine, and ^inegar, vere werry 
good wittles, he wowed; ” and he Avould 
often reply to his jobber, that it was 
“werry waxatious, but that wirtue vould 
w aaquish; W was a wile warmint, a wicious 
warlet, and was as wcrgacious as winegar.” 

U, another enemy to great A, took every opportunity of 
stepping into his place, and was everlastingly talking of 
veng-M-anqp and his defi-w-ance. U, during the whole war, 
continued to iMie stolen marches on the united troops of A 
and I, “because,” he said, Ihe was certain they were two 
vill-«-ns.” 

E and E, a couple of turbulent letters, like pert sws^gerers 
as they were, whenever they could thrust their noses in any 
place, never had the good manners to wait for an invitation; 
and Propriety was very much shockel at the improp-er-iety 
of their behaviour. 

Such waa the battle oS dm letters, and all I have further to 







ite ami (Dirt 


No. V. 

ARCHERY. 



HAT boy does not like his ''bow’’ 
and arrows? What boy does not like 
to hear of " Robin Hood/’ and his ex¬ 
ploits under the green-Mood tree; or 
of " William Tell,” whose arrow found 
out the tyrant in the storm ? There¬ 
fore, " Archery ” shall be my aim on 
the present occasion; and with these 
words I make my bow and begin. 

Let us go back—there is nothing 
like going back when by going back 
you may be said to go forward. 
From the moment when the flocks 
and wild animals fled at the approach 
of man there was felt an urgent need 
of some weapon which, without danger 
or fatigue to the hunter, should enable 
him fo outstrip the fleetest and destroy 


the fiercest of the roving quadnipcds. Necessity is the mother 
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of invention, my young friends: every tree would supply a 
bow and arrow, the entrails of beasts furnished a string and 
thus was procured* a rude instrument of destruction, which 
was doubtless the first ever wielded by man, unless the club 
as ancient as Cain, and the stone, perhaps, more so, may be 
called weapons. 

As to who invented bows and arrows, we shall never, I 
suppose, get at that. Different classical writers talk of 
Apollo; Apollo was a gentleman, and perhaps made the first 
classical gentleman, but Adam was a gentleman before him, 
being the first to bear arms, and, being a gardener, I should 
think made a bow with his back long before Apollo. Some 
say Scythes, the son of Jupiter, the founder of the Scythian 
kingdom was, the first bow man. But, as w’c shall not get 
on by going back in the dark, let us go forward in the light. 
It is sufficient to state that the bow was the most ancient and 
the most common of all weapons. Ishmacl, it is said, became 
a w anderer in the desert and aA archer, so W'crc the heroes of 
Homer, and the wai’riors of every age and country seem to 
have been acquainted w'ith the use of similar arms. 

Ciesar brought the bow Avith his Roman legions into this 
country, as avc gather from the “ Commentary; ” and when, 
in the vear d41), the Saxons came to the assistance of the 
Britons, they are known to have brought with them both the 
long and cross-bow. Alfred the Great is often depicted at¬ 
tending to his bows and arrows. The Danes were great 
archers, and shot to death) in Sufiblk, St. Edmund the 
Martyr, and the tree against which the royal fugitive was 
bound survived the event till a few years ago, when it 
was bleu n down by a gr’eat storm, and rvhen cut into, the 

Q 2 
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heads of several Danish arrows were found therein, closely 
grown over and embedded. This is a very curious fact. 

The Normans were capital bowmen. Their flights of arrows 
at the battle of Hastings so astonished the natives that they 
staggered under them.' Henry the Second carried tliem into 
Ireland, and they astonished the natives there also, for they 
mainly contributed to the English conquests. At this time 
the Welch were the most formidable of “long bows,^’ and the 
historians of that period seem also as if they well understood 
drawing the long bow. Gii’aldus Carabreusis cites several 
stories of the Welch bowmen. “ During a siege,” says this 
ancient \vriter, “it happened that two soldiers, running in 
haste towards a tower situate a little distance from them, were 
attacked with a number of arrows from the Welch, which, 
being shot with prodigious violence, soon penetrated through 
the oak doors of a portal, although they wci’e the breadth of 
four fingers in thickness.” It happened, also, in a battle in 
the time of William de Bensa, (as he himself relates), that a 
Welchman having directed an arrow at a horse soldier of his, 
who was clad in armour and had his leathern coat under it, 
the arrow, besides piercing the man through the hip, forced its 
way also through the saddle, and mortally wounded the horse 
on which he sat. Another Welch soldier having shot an arrow 
at one of his horsemen who was covered with strong armour 
in the same manner as the before-mentioned person, the shaft 
penetrated through his hip and fixed in the saddle; but what 
is most remarkable is, that as the horseman drew his bridle 
aside in order to turn round, he received another arrow in the 
hip on the opposite side, which passing through it, he was 
firmly fixed to the saddle on botli sides—this is the efiect of 
the long bow, one sort or the other. 
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Of tlie great power and precision w ith which arrows may he 
discharged, we have better credence than is afforded by the 
questionable exploits of llobin Hood and William Tell. It is 
well recorded that the Turkish ambassador, in the fields near 
London, and in the presence of Mr. Strutt, shot an arrow, with 
a round wooden head, upw'ards of four hundred and eighty 
yards* from the standing. Carew, speaking of the Cornish 
archers two centuries back, says that the butts for long shoot¬ 
ing were usually placed at a distance of four hundred and 
eighty yards, adding that their cloth-yard-shafts would pierce 
any ordinary armour. 

We all know how the English archers were instrumental in 
gaining the battle of Cressy. From a passage in store we 
find that Richard the Second had a numerous guard of archei’s, 
for in the year 1397, as the members were one day leaving 
the Parliament House, “ a great stir was made as of usual, 
whereupon the king’s archers, in number about four thousand, 
compassed the Parliament House, thinking there had been 
some broil or fighting, with their bows bent, their arrows 
notched, and drawn ready to shoot, to the terror of all that 
were there; but the King coming pacified them.” In the 
battle of Hallidown Hill, in the year 1402, the historian tells 
us that “ The Lord Percies’ archers did withall deliver their 
deadly arrows so lively, so courageously, and so gricTOUsly, 
that they ran through the men-of-arms, bored their helmets, 
pierced their very swords, beat their lances to the earth, 
and easily shot those who were more lightly armed through 
and through.” At the battle of Agiucourt, my young 
friends may recollect, the English archers did their duty 
well. The archers being so formidable a body, many laws 
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were made respecting them. In the thirteenth century, 
every person not having a greater annual revenue on hand 
than one hundred pence, was compelled to have in his pos¬ 
session a bow and arrow, and all such as had no possessions, 
but could afford to purchase arms, were commanded to hSivc 
bow and arrows. In the reign of Richard the Second a law 
was made to compel all servants to shoot on Sundays and 
on holidays. In the time of Edward the Fourth every 
Englishman was ordered to provide himself with a bow of 
his own height, and butts were directed to be put up in every 
township for the inhabitants to shoot at on feast days. Alas! 
we have no feast days now or holidays; and byc-and-bye the 
poor and the rich will be alike shut out from all wholesome 
amusements. 



0 



g'k, Uliiul (if a Mtk Cflulcl 

LIUES ADDRESSED TO A MOTHER. 


T he miud of a child, of a dear little child, 

When the bud is just bursting on nature’s bright day 
liire sorrow hath blighted, or sin hath defiled. 

The pure gem of love that’s enshrined in its clay. 

When it hangs in full bliss on its dear mother’s breast. 
What a full gush of feeling it drinks from her eyes; 

And how sweetly and calmly it sinks to its rest, 

Like the tenderest glory of midsummer skies. 

It wakes, and the smiles from its fond mother’s face 
Arc reflected again—again multiplied there. 

Like the sunbeams that on some pure rivulet trace 
Their daylight of joy in the fresh morning air. 
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How its young soul will feed on that sunshine so bright, 

Of love and affection thus blooming around, 

Finding joy upon joy in the new things of sight— 

In the sweet gales of scent and the pulses of sound. 

And what force has its dear little efforts of speech. 

When it strives the full meed of its bliss to impart; 

And how quickly its tears and its sorrows will reach 
That purest of temples—a fond mother’s heart! 

How sweet ’tis to watch the bright dawn of the soul— 

Of the soul that shall live when the sun shall be dim; 

But sweeter to know that its God will control. 

And the soul that exists is existing for Him. 

Then be it thy care, in the season of youth. 

To train up this flower—not alone for the earth; 

As the bud is thy hope, let its blossom be truth, 

And the fruit will be happiness, virtue, and worth. 

Love —but beware not to worship thy child ! 

“ Thou shalt have no Gods,” saith the Lord, “except me;” 

Then be thy aflbetion not thoughtless and wild. 

But reflective and pure, as a mother’s should be. 

Remember, though lovely thy darling may seem. 

That it yet wears a taint of corruption within; 

And how bright and how glowing its young eyes may beam, 
Its heart hath the natural darkness of sin. 
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Thy knee make its altar; its offerings there 
May be daily, and hourly, and momently given; 

And the sweet voice of praise, and the soft one of prayer. 
Be wings for its soul, rising upwards to heaven. 

• 

Then pray for the Bather’s good spirit to move 
Its spirit in meekness and holiness on; 

And pray for the life which Ilis undying love 

Hath vouchsafed in the soul-saving death of His Son. 




licilulmi iuiitinig, 


Reindeer! reindeer! over tlic snow, 

Over the mountain tops you go; 

In the whirlwind’s rage, and the tempest’s wrath, 

On the dizzy heights, on the rocky path. 

The eagle looks out from her eyry on high. 

For the reindeer to dash out her brains and die. 

To feed her brood with the carrion food, 

And so she swoops in the mountain sky. 

—Mabtik. 

EINDEER! wlio has not heard of reindeer ? 
Most people have, in the tame or domestieated 
state; but its wild habits are not so familiar, so 
let us have a little talk about the wild reindeer. 
Wild reindeer are abundant in the mouiftain 
ranges in Norway, where my young friend Hart 
is travelling—a wild Hart, which is akin to a reindeer, you 
know—mounted on his Suffolk Punch, well groomed by that 
^Ifite jockey, Tom Prentice. This Hart, or Roebuck, or what 
ever other kind of buck he may be, will tell us all a^out 
the wild sports of Norway, but till he comes home I must 
talk a little about the reindeer. 
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Well, then, reindeer are abundant on the mountain passes 
in Norway, on the Dovre, the Hardanger, and the Pille fjall j 
and they are seen in herds of several hundreds, and some¬ 
times to the number of a thousand. Nelsson says, that 
pi the month of April, when the snow leai'cs the lowlands, 
the reindeer come from the mountains, and that the herd fre¬ 
quently extends so much that the eye cannot embrace the 
whole of them at once. On the Heijcndalen mountains, as 
well as on the north-eastern portion of Lapland, up to the 
North Cape, they arc also abundant, but in Western Lapland 
are scarcely to be found. 

The reindeer, in a wild state, is far from an ignoble animal, 
but he is not so graceful as our deer, owing, principally, to the 
position of his neck, which obliges him to carry his head in a 
somewhat stooping posture, thus forming nearly a straight 
line with his back, instead of holding it erect, like most others 
of the deer tribe. His legs are also shorter and thicker than 
those of the red deer. Occasionally he attains the weight of 
about three hundred and fifty pounds. His colour de¬ 
pends on the season of the year: in the summer-time brown 
predominates, but in the w-intcr he has a greyish or even 
whitish look. He is of a much more light and handsome colour 
th^ the tamo reindeer. His coat, in the winter at least, is 
immensely thick. His hoofs are cloven, and he can contract 
or expand them at pleasure. Sometimes he makes them 
broad, by which he can make his way over marshy grounds 
and through deep snow, while, when he contracts his hoofs, he 
can travel over rocks and precipices, like a goat. 

When you are after the reindeer, Wr. Hart, you must 
recollect, he has ^ smell. If he comes upon the wind of a 
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man he instantly takes to flight. If a man comes suddenly 
upon him, he will stop and gaze at him with the most intense 
wonder. A friend of mine was once out reindeer shooting, 
and got within a hundred and fifty yards of a herd, when he 
fired and brought one down. Again he loaded and attempted 
to shoot at another poor fellow, hut the gun missed fire thrice 
before it exploded, the deer standing still gazing in every di¬ 
rection the while, but without discovering him, though fully 
exposed to view. 

The reindeer is possessed of great strength and agility. 
His chief power, however, seems to be in his hind legs, which 
are prodigiously long, in proportion to his fore ones. My 
friend told me he had seen a wild deer ascend at a gallop the 
brow of a mountain, covered with snow, so steep that he 
could scarcely get up on his hands and knees. 

The chief I’esorts of the reindeer in the summer time are 
the lower ranges of the sub-Alpine region, where he finds not 
only good sustenance, but shelter from the heat of noon; 
but at the opposite season he ascends the higher ranges of the 
mountains, where he not only meets with abundance of rein¬ 
deer moss and other lichens, but obtains ready access to his food. 

Various tricks arc resorted to in the circumvention of the 
reindeer. In the winter time, or rather in the spring, when there 
is skaue or crust upon the surface of the snow, numbers are 
run down by the Lapps and squatters in Skudor, for if the 
snow' will bear the man, and not the deer, they are soon over¬ 
taken and slaughtered. During the depth of winter, however, 
except in wooded distriuts, where the snow is not only deep, but 
loose, this feat is not so easy of accomplishment, for at that 
season the deer keep much to the naked f jails where there is 
not so much snow. On these occasions the Lapps, as when 
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pursuing tlic wolf, have frequently no other weapons than a 
stout stall', armed at one end with a pike. 

During the summer atid autumn the wild deer are stalked, 
mueh in the same way as the stag is ■with us. This is a 
jicrilous and exeitiug time for the hunter. Sometimes he is 
alone, sometimes he is aceompanied by a dog, which generally 
scents up the deer. On other occasions the hunter, under 
the shelter of tame reindeer, makes his apjjroaches to the 
quarry. It happens, moreover, not uiifrequently, that some of 
the younger tame males mingle with the wild females, but 
the wild males generally despatch them, for their want of 
courtesy. 

Sometimes reindeer are captured in snares made of fence's 
of brushwood and young trees, Avhich extend for several 
miles, and into wliich the deer are enticed. Sometimes they are 
captured in pit-falls, which are armed with spikes or spear¬ 
heads; but there is no method of dealing with the deer like 
stalking him. Here the man and the deer are upon some¬ 
what equal terms—cunning is matched with cunning, and 
the gun with the rapid hoof, and perilous indeed arc the 
toils of the stalker. 

In the year 1834, a party of young Englishmen, of whom 
Lord Waterford was one, went among the Swedish moun¬ 
tains. They ascended the rocky slopes, and many a fine grey 
old fellow did, they bring to the ground. On one occasion an 
enormous beast ■ was singled out from the herd : the three 
young men stalked him upon the same line. They got 
within a couple of hundred yards of him—^he scented them, and 
tried to break through their tract—they fired, he was 
wounded—they went forward, he fled, and Avith the rapidity 
of a whirlwind dashed over the summit of a precipice nearly 
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two thousand feet from the vale beneath, upon a little rivulet 
that ran by, which was died with his death-blood. 

There he lies, poor fellow—^.the wild winds arc around him, 
—the gigantic condor is swooping around him to pick his 










HE life of a young mulshipaan 
is ever full of interest. Ho begins 
life often before other boys learn 
their multiplication table, and 
makes a great hop from the cradle 
to the cockpit. The seventln 
eighth, ninth, or tenth son of 
some genteel, or even rich family, 
■with more patronage, perhaps, than 
money, he enters the service for 
the especial purpose of being out 
of the way. lie, poor fellow, 
thinks about being a Nelson, or a 
Jarvis, or a Napier; of fighting 
his way to a Star of the Bath, or a coronet, or something of 
that sort, little below an angel; and he rejoices greatly at 
bis uniform, his smart cap, his gold lace, and, especially, his 
little dirk, dagger, or poignard, more adapted for cutting 
cheese than for stabbing men with; and, may be, he goes 
full of hope, full of pluck, upon the look-out for wounds and 
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glory, and all that sort of thing. He is especially proud of 
his frigate, and believes there is not such a ship in the 
universe; and he regales himself with the notion of her 
taking prizes by scores, and dreams of prize money by bushels. 

Sometimes your young midshipman is the son of a poor 
half-pay lieutenant, at other times the only son of some 
heart-burdened widow, which burdened heart would have been 
broken long ago but for little “ Jacky,” who is the mainstay 
thereof, but whose board, and clothing, and schooling, and 
what not, cleans out the dear lady’s pockets to the lowest ebb, 
.and forces her to consent to Jacky’s going to sea to make 
her fortune; and little Jacky, who loves his mother dearly, 
and his sister Annie dearly, goes a-board his ship at ^ho 
gigantic age of eleven, or thereabouts, with his head and his 
heart full to the brim, with ideas of providing for mother and 
for sister somehow when he becomes a captain, or when he 
becomes ?ich, or when he becomes able in some way or other, 
not very clearly defined, but which is to be distinguished, 
nevertheless, on the beautiful bow of Hope continually before 
the ardent boy’s mind’s eye. Alas, alas! 

But what is the use of sighing? There he is) “Little 
Jacky,” just home from the Baltic—a hero in a small way. 
What proud deeds of daring has four feet one-and-three- 
quarters in his stockings done for his Queen and country ? 
How many fierce Russians has he killed, and eaten with 
pepper and salt? Has that dagger drank the blood of the 
enemies of his country; revenged* the Sinope or Hango 
massacre ? Not a bit of it. It is more likely to have drank 
pigeon’s milk, or sdme other innocent fluid. Yet, Jacky is 
a brave boy, and has'done his duty on board liis ship. What! 
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has he stopped a cannon ball with his head ? No; that wonldii 
have been death, according to the articles of war; butiwilh 
tell you what he has done. A large shell from the forts of 
Sweaborg fell plump down the main-hatch, with its fuzee 
nearly spent. It was terribly large, and it twirled round andt 



round, with its smoking tail, ready to burst with impatience; 
and the lives of some half-score men were in the utmost 
peril. Jacky caught hold of the unwelcome intruder by the 
shoulder, and taking him to the nearest port-hole, tossed him 
into the sea. It burst before it touched the water, but only 
shattered the outside of the ship. Well done, little Jacky ; 

R 
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it is better to save life than to destroy it; and the good little 
Queen has heard of your doings, and, although you cannot be 
made a peer, or a knight, or have the star of the washing-tub, 
or any such honor, you have obtained, and you deserve it, too, 
the medal for bravery, with the Queen’s pretty face for you to 
kiss whenever you feel inclined to do so, which you will very 
often. And then there is your dear mother; her heart and her 
eyes full of tears to welcome you, and little Annie, too, with 
as many kisses for you as would load the great ship now build¬ 
ing at Blackwall, of twenty-five thousand tons burthen. Are 
you not a happy boy. Master Jacky Williams ? Yes you are, 
and if there is any trust to be put in your eyes, you are one of 
those that delight to make others happy ; and, depend upon 
it, you'will make many happy in your time. Master Williams. 
Bless you, my boy, may you grow up into a real live Admiral 
spme day, and may you do your duty in that capacity as well 
as you havc^done it in that of a middy. I know that when¬ 
ever you are a commander, whether it be of a gunboat, a 
cutter, a coffin-brig, or a liner, that the men on board, and 
the boys too, will have a brave, kindhearted friend in you. 
God forbid that your warm heart should ever be chilled by the 
icy fangs of the cold and close-fisted world. Keep your heart 
warm then, my middy; thrare is an angel sits smiling aloft 
that keeps watch for the soul of poor Jack; and may that angel 
—Providence, I mean—keep you, my dear boy, as full of all 
that is generous, and noble, and benevolent, as a sugar-eane is 
full of juice—that is old Peteii Parle v’s wish for all middies 
present and to come, for the generous and the noble, the good 
and the true, especially belongs to that great glory of our 
country—a British Sailor ! 
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FTEN have I told my young 
readers of elephants, their natures, 
and their habits; old elephants, 
and young elephants; of elephant 
fights, elephant hunts, and ele¬ 
phant sagacity; but I do not 
think I have ever told the story 
of their taming and capture. It 
is time, therefore, that I did so, 
for the elephant is a wonderful 
beast, and we cannot know too 
much about him. 

But before Ave, proceed, I must, 
by way of introduction, observe 
that the country, from the Ganges and Brahmapootra, east¬ 
ward, to the Mug Mountains, and from Chittagong, in the 
Bay of Bengal, northwards, to the mountains of Assam, is 
remarkable for the humidity of its climate, and the luxu¬ 
riance of its vegetation, both in forest trees, in shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants. It lies, as you will see, if you look in 
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the map, in the lines of both monsoons, and thus its dry- 
season is very short, as compared with that of India generally- 
Some of the lower parts are swampy and unhealbiiy, hut a con¬ 
siderable extent consists of gentle slopes of firm ground, 
covered with rich forests and undci^rowth, and is, in every 
respect, a chosen country for elephants. And I may, in short,, 
first observe, that in thisi country wild elephants arc taken in 
herds, in a wholesale sort of manner, by being driven into a 
series of enclosures, called keddahs. These generally consist 
of three enclosures, formed of very strong stockades, on the 
outside of deep ditches, the third, or innermost enclosure, 
being usually the strongest of the three. It requires to be 
elephant proof, because, when the animals get as far as they 
can, they are generally in a state of great excitement. 

Now we will begin the hunt. Previous to the setting off 
of 4hc great cavalcade which usually attends the sport, some 
of the most intelligent natives, who are conversant with the 
woods, and experienced in discovering the elephants, are sent 
off to find the lierd, arid to state particularly the direction in 
which it is moving, for as elephants clear the pasture before 
them almost as completely as reapers, they range in one 
course for the distance of many miles. When they are dis¬ 
covered, the keddah is constructed at a considerable distance 
in front of them, but in the line of their advance, and all 
things being thus ready, they proceed to the capture, which 
is a matter requiring great skill and attention, and by no 
means unattended by danger. When a herd is discovered, 
about three hundred people are employed to surround it, who 
divide themselves into small parties, consisting generally of 
three men each, at the distance of about twenty or thirty . 
yai'ds from the other, and form an irregular circle, in which the 
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■elephants are enclosed. Each party lights a fire, and clears 
a footpath to the station that is next him, by which a regular 
communication is soon formed through the whole circumfer¬ 
ence from one to the other. By this path reinforcements can 
immediately be brought to any place where an alarm is given, 
and it is also necessary for the superintendents, who are always 
going round, to see that the people are alert upon their posts. 

The first circle being thus formed, the remaining part of 
the day and night is spent in keeping watch by furns or in 
cooking for themselves and companions. Early next morning 
one man is detached from each station to form another 
circle in that direction in which they wish the elephants to 
advance. When it is finished, the people stationed nearest to 
the new circle put out their fires, and file off to the right and 
left to form the advance party, thus leaving an opening for the 
herd to advance through, and by this movement both’th#old 
and new circle are joined, and form an oblong. The people 
from behind now begin shouting and making a noise with 
their rattles, drums, &c., and cause the elephants to advance, 
and as soon as they are got within the new circle, the people 
close up, and take their proper stations, and pass the remain¬ 
ing part of the day and night as before. 

In the morning the same process is repeated, and in this 
manner the herd advances slowly in that direction in which 
they find themselves least incommoded by the noise and 
clamour of the hunters. If the sagacious beasts suspected 
any snare, they could easily break through tlie circle, but 
the inoffensive animal, going only in quest of food, and not 
seeing any of the people who surround him, and who are con¬ 
cealed by the thick jungle, advances without suspicion, and 
seems only anxious to avoid being pestered with their noise. 
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Now comes the aid of fire. Fire is the thing that ele¬ 
phants seem most afraid of in their wild state, and they will 
seldom venture near it. Hence the hunters always have a 
number of fires lighted, particularly at night, to prevent 
the elephants coming too near, as well as to cook their vic¬ 
tuals and to keep themselves warm. The sentinels supply 
these fires with fuel, especially green hamhoos, which are 
generally at hand, and which, by the crackling and loud re¬ 
port they Aake, together with the noise of the watchmen, 
deter the elephants from coming near, so that the herd gene¬ 
rally remain at a distance near the centre of the circle. 

Should the old stagers at any time make an advance, which 
they are apt to do, the alarm is immediately given, aud all the 
people make an uproarious noise, and use their rattles, gongs, 
and other noise-making things, to keep them at a greater dis- 
tanct; In this manner they arc gradually brought to the 
keddah. As soon as they all have entered the gateway, fires 
are lighted round the greater part of the enclosure, aud par¬ 
ticularly at the entries, to prevent the elephants from 
returning. The hunters then make a still louder noise by 
shouting, beating of drums, and firing of guns, to urge the 
herd to the next enclosure. 

Now master elephant begins to smell a rat. The elephants, 
finding themselves fairly taken in and ensnared, scream and 
make a noise, but seeing no opening except the entrance to 
the next inclosurc, and which they at first generally avoid, 
they return to the place through which they lately passed, 
thinking, perhaps, to escape j but now they find it strongly 
barricaded, and, as there is no ditch at this place, the hunters, 
to prevent their coming near, keep a line of fire constantly 
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burning all along where the ditch is interrupted, and supply it 
with fuel from the top of the pallisade. Thus, wherever they 
turn, the elephants find themselves enclosed by burning fires, 
and opposed by spiked canes, bundles of reed and dried grass, 
which are thrust through the opening of the pallisades, except 
towards the entrance of the second enclosure. 

After traversing the first enclosure, and finding no chance 
of escape but through the gateway into the next, the leader 
enters, and the herd follows; the gate is instantly closed by 
the people, who are stationed on a small scafibld immediately 
above it, and strongly barricaded j fires are again lighted, the 
same discordant din made and bontinued, till the herd has 
passed through another gateway into the last enclosure, the 
gate of which is secured in the same way as the former was, 
and master elephant is trapped. 

But this is not all, as you will see. The elephants ara now 
completely surrounded on all sides, and perceiving no outlet 
by which they can escape, appear desperate, and in their fury 
they frequently advance towards the ditch in order to break 
down the pallisade, inflating their trunks, screaming louder 
and louder than any trumpet, and sometimes grumbling like 
the hollow murmur of any distant thunder; but wherever 
they make the attack, they are opposed by, lighted fires and 
by the voice of the hunters. As they must remain some time 
in this enclosure, care is taken to have part of the ditch filled 
with water, which is supplied by a small stream or reservoir. 
The elephants are glad to get at this water to quench their 
thirst after their fatigue, and amuse themselves by squirting 
the water over each other. Yet they remain sulky, and seem 
to meditate their escape. But the hunters are on the alert, and 
say “ No! ” 
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When the herd has continued a few days in the keddah, the 
door of the outlet is opened, into which some one of the ele- 
phaut^s enticed by food. He then passes by the first door, 
mid the gate is shut. He is thus enclosed in a narrow space, 
where he has a gate before and behind him, and not room 
to turn himself round. Finding his retreat thus cut ofti he 
advances, and uses the full force of his front parts, head and 
shoulders, to batter down the gate before him. He then 
makes an advance backwards by haunch and tail, and tries to 
knock down the gate behind him; but it is of no use. He 
tries again and again, with eyes glaring, and the thin hairs of 
his back standing up as if they had been excited by electricity, 
but all to no purpose—^lie is fairly in for it. Strength is of no 
use, rage is of no avail, and patience becomes at last the 
virtue the most commendable. 

When master elephant has, therefore, done his best, and done 
his worst, strong ropes with running noozes are laid down, and 
as soon as he puts a foot within the nooze, it is immediately 
drawn tight and fastened to the palisade. When all his feet 
have been made fast, two men place themselves behind some 
bars that run across the passage to prevent his kicking them, 
and, with great caution, tie his hind legs together by passing a 
cord alternately from one to the other, like the letter X, and 
then fastening these turns in the middle. A strong rope is 
now put twice round his body close to his fore legs, like a girth, 
and tied behind his shoulders, then tlic long end is cai’ried 
back close to his tail, and then fastened, after a couple of turns 
more have been made round his body. Another cord is next 
fastened to the girth, and from thence carried under his tail, 
like a crupper; a strong rOpe is put round his back, and this 
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is fastened to the others, and lastly, a couple of large ropes, 
with running noozes, are put round his neck, and, being well 
secured, hold him fast. 

While these operations are going - on, the other hunters 
stand before the gate of the passage, tickling his trunk and 
feeding him with tit-bits of sugar-cane, cocoa-nut leaves, and 
the like; then, as soon as the whole of the apparatus is 
completed and secured in a proper manner, the ends of the two 
cables which were fastened round his neck, are brought forward 
to the outer end of the outlet, where two tame elephants, 
which are trained to the business, arc waiting, and to them 
these cables are made fast; and there is the great leviathan of 
the land in bondage at last, yoked to his species, now upon the 
point of entering upon civilised life, where we shall leave him 
and report in a future chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

We left oar elephant yokci and bound to two of his kind; 
and now, after every thing is prepared and ready, the 
door at the end of his narrow cell is opened, the ropes that 
tied his legs to the palisade are unfastened, and he is ready to 
“ move on,” as the policemen say. If the elephant is not very 
formidable or unruly, it is sufficient to place him lengthwise 
between two large trees about thirty or forty feet distant from 
each other, then to bind his legs in contact together, and 
fasten them close to one of the trees, with six or seven turns 
of thick rOpe, likewise to bind one fore leg, to which greater 
liberty is given by the length and slackness of the cordage. 
The two tame elephants arc then disengaged from the wild 
one, and conducted back by the tail to take charge of an other 
captive. 

This operation is a very trying moment to the wild elephant. 
While guided by the keeper, and soothed by the society of 
his subjugated brethren, lie appears docile and quiet, appearing 
to forget his sorrows; but immediately his companions march 
away, he is agitated with despair, and breaks out into a roar¬ 
ing which makes all the forest tremble: during this period, 
however, he is soothed and comforted, and fed with nice, deli¬ 
cious food; yet, in the agony of his distress, he turns it con¬ 
temptuously away, or tramples it under toot. The cravings 
of hunger will, however, at last induce him to eat, which he 
does with great reluctance at first, but becomes gradually 
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more resigned, and after the lapse of a few hours, will cat 
heartily. 

Whole herds of elephants arc, my young friends, captured in 
this manner, but sometimes a party of hunters endeavour to 
seize the males, in which they arc frequently successful. The 
places where the elephants feed are known to hunters, and 
they advance towards them in the evening with four trained 
elephants. When the nights are dark, these stragglers are 
known by the noise they make in cleansing their food, by 
whisking it and stroking it against their fore legs. When the 
hunters have determined upon the particular elephant they 
wish to secure, three of the trained females arc conducted 
slowly by their drivers, at a moderate distance from each 
other, near to the place where he is feeding. These advance 
very cautiously, feeding as they go along, and have the appear¬ 
ance of wild elephants that have strayed from the forest. 
When the male perceives them approaching, if he takes the 
alarm and is viciously inclined, he beats the ground with his 
trunk, and makes a noise, showing evident marks of his dis¬ 
pleasure, and that he will not allow them to a})proach near; 
and if they persist, he will immediately attack them, and gore 
them with his tusks, for which reason they take care to retreat 
in good time. But should he be playfidly disposed, which is 
generally the case, he allows the females to approach, and 
often advances to meet them. lie then begins to play with 
the trained elephants, and while he is so doing, opportunities 
ai'e taken to put cords round his legs and body. It generally 
takes twenty or thirty minutes to secure him in this way, 
during which time the utmost silence is observed. He is now 
firmly secured both before and behind, and he is generally so 
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taken up ivitli his new companions as to be insensible to any¬ 
thing else. Sometimes, however, he breaks loose, and runs 
off at a prodigious rate, and, if furious, lie gores up the earth 
with his tusks, and spreads havoc and destruction on every 
side. The hunters, however, follow him, and often contrive 
to throw their cables over him, and by some clever method 
will fasten him to a tree, where they keep him till he is sub¬ 
dued, trained, and instructed, which process requires the aid 
of some twelve or fifteen people, under the guidance and direc¬ 
tion of a powerful keeiter. 

The first object of the keeper is to gain the elephant’s con¬ 
fidence, and for this purpose he constantly supplies him with 
food, and soothes and caresses him with a variety of little arts. 
At times, however, he threatens, and even goads him with a 
long stick or bamboo, split at one end into several pieces, and 
used for driving away the flies from any sores or hurts he may 
have about him; he also keeps him cool by throwing water 
over him. In a few days he advances cautiously to his side, 
and pats and strokes him with his hand, speaking all the time 
to him in a soothing tone of voice. This kind treatment works 
wonders upon him, and after a little time he begins to know 
the keeper’s voice, and at length acquires an attachment to 
him, and is willing to obey his command. 

The keciMjr at last becomes like a brother to him—gets 
upon his back, and then upon his neck: when there he is in¬ 
vested witli almost supreme control over him, and from this 
place he ever after regulates all his motions. The iron hook 
with which he directs him is pretty heavy; it is about sixteen 
inches long, with a straight spike advancing a little beyond 
the curve of the hook. When he wishes to turn him, he 
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catches one of his ears with this instrument, and by pressing 
it into his skin, makes him move in any direction that is re¬ 
quired. While he is training in this manner, the tame ele¬ 
phants lead out the others, in turn, for the sake of exercise, 
and likewise to ease their legs from the cords, with which they 
are tied, and which are apt to gall them severely unless they 
are regularly slackened and shifted. In the course of five or 
six weeks the elephant becomes obedient to his keeper, his fet¬ 
ters are taken off by degrees, and, generally, in about five or 
six months, he suffers himself to be conducted by his keeper, 
from one place to another. Care, however, is always ^aken 
not to let him approach the scene of his former haunts, lest 
a recollection of the freedom he has enjoyed should induce 
him to try for his liberty again. 

The elephant’s obedience to his conductor, seems to proceed 
partly from a sense of gratitude, as it is in some measure vo¬ 
luntary, for whenever an elephant takes fright or is determined 
to run away, all the exertions of the keeper cannot prevent 
him, even by beating or digging the pointed or iron hook into 
his head. On such an occasion the animal totally disregards 
these feeble efforts, otherwise he would shake or pull him oft’ 
with his trunk, and dash him to pieees. 

Elephants, when thoroughly trained, are of great use, and of 
corresponding value. A male elephant of the largest size, full 
grown, and in good health, will carry upwards of a ton in 
weight, and travel with it fifty miles in twent3f-four hours j 
and this power he retains for a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
years, so he that purchases a good elephant may be said to 
buy an estate for his great grandchild. But carrying is not 
the only useful purpose to which an elephant can be applied; 
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he can draw, as well as carry, and draw several tons with 
great ease, and at a rapid pace. 

So much for the training of elephants; of their disposition, 
habits, and importance in our Indian territories, I have already 
spoken, and I shall therefore do, as elephants are trained l;o 
do, here make my respectful salaam, and say vale for the 
present. 






A SOLEMN DIRGE. 


BV BOBBY BLOWEIIS, THE DUSTMAN. 

46]lyrY ass is dead! my ass is dead !” 

IVI Thus, shedding tears, poor Eobby said. 

How slight some think Ids loss may be, 

His life was everything to me. 
llicb men have horses in their pride, 
coaches grand in which they ride; 

Houses and pai’ks to take delight in. 

And stuff and feed from morn to idght in. 

I envy not their life of pleasure. 

For I had in my ' Jack,’ a treasure,, 

IMore dear than those the rich and great 
Hang round them in the pomp of state. 

In jewels, ribbons, crosses, stars. 

Bought oft by bloodshed, or by wars. 

At Alma, inkerman, or Kai’s. 

Jack was my friend. Wc trod together 
Mud, slush, and filth, in juicy weather. 
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Many a long and weary mile, 

Througli crooked lane, or hedge defile; 

My sack of bones hfc ever carried, 

Seldom loitered, never tarried. 

By day upon his back I’d ride. 

At night, my pillow was his side. 

And oft beside some crystal rill. 

Of which we took our tliirstyfill, 

We have enjoyed, though storms might whistle, 
I my crust, and he his thistle. 

His mother died when he was bora : 

I saw him sinking and forlorn, 

I took him to me like a child. 

Gave him new milk, and often smiled. 

To see him follow, pit-a-pat. 

Where’er I went, this way or that. 

He’d thrust his head beneath my vest. 

As he would nestle in my breast. 

And now, when bowed with age and grey, 

I thought he would have been ray stay ; 

But now my poor old ass is gone, 

I feel Fm in the world, alone.” 

A clergyman was passing by. 

And heard the sad old dustman’s sigh. 

“ Why weep, old man ? ” said he, “ I ween, 

A right good master you have been.” 

“ Aye, so I thought,” the dustman said, 

“When he was living; now he’s dead. 
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Ah! many tilings come to my mind. 

In which I feel I was unkind; 

Oft the blow, with thong or stick, 

I’ve dealt him—yet he would not kiek, 
But the next moment kindly eome 
And speak forgiveness, although dumb. 
One night, by tipsy madness tossed, 

I beat him till he ran awav. 

And in the wood at night was lost. 
While I upon the damp ground lay. 
Next moniing, when I woke, my ass 
AVas stretched beside me on the grass.” 

“ I’ll give thee money,” said the priest; 
“ Go, buy thyself another beast.” 

“ It is not that,” the poor man said, 

“ Money will not bring back the dead. 
Money, alas! will never buy 
The thing for which I weep and sigh. 
Another ass may bear my pack. 

Another ass may be my hack. 

Another ass may carry me. 

But may not fond and faithful be. 

And, therefore, I must cry, alas ! 

And sorrow for my poor old ass. 

‘ Dust oh !’ I cry, for so I must. 

For now my poor old ass is ' dust.’ ” 




IIEllE can he nothing more 
beautiful than a harvest field, 
j ust when the corn—the golden¬ 
eyed, heavy-eared corn—is cut 
down, and formed into sheaves. 
Some are lying .about among 
the furrows, some are set up 
against each other, and support 
themselves, with their rich 
heads bending, like loving 
brothers, v And, then, at the 
far end of the field, we dcsery the wagon jolting along, 
stopping at every stack, to receive its '■harvest load. There 
are two men on the wain, and three men below pitching up 
and,]a flock of young people around, all cheerful and full 
of smiles; and even the old horses in the team seem to 
partak(! of the fun and the frolic, and peep through their 
blinkers or winkers side-ways, as if they tried to understand 
tlie hilarity going on. 
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All seem full of happiness; and some seem grateful. 
There is the loud, shout pealing over the furrows as the last 
shock is pitched iUpon the wain. The gleaners, standing in 
a cluster in the narrow lane at the bottom of the field, 
now rush through .the open gateway, and, with backs bent 
and heads low,: spijead themselves over the whole field, like 
a flock of crows ;, while the wagon, top-heavy, totters 
along, swaying to and fro, as if it had a mind for a 
tilt and tumble; but, no—Jasper, and Dobbin, and Charley 
arc too steady for that, and draw along the machine with 
all the regularity of even hearse-horses—and are a vast deal 
more pleasant to look «t—^^and then they move towards the 
homestead hall, green boughs waving froru the top of the 
corn on the wagon, and loud huzzas on every side, till they 
enter the farm-yard. 

And what do we see there ? A fine preparation for a feast— 
a feast of gratitude and good cheer. Happily, not such a 
least as we liave sometimes seen in late days, when "drink¬ 
ing beer,” and "smoking of bacca,” seemed to be the 
coveted delights, and quarrelling and contention the con¬ 
clusion of a day that ought to have been devoted to old 
English hospitality, where the farmer, and the squire, and 
the clergyman would make a part and parcel of those who 
made merry. Thank Heaven, these good old times seem 
coming back again. Lord Albemarle has set an example of 
better things; and the smoking, and the guzzling, and the 
beastliness of the long-neglected and degraded, and spumed 
labourer is likely to be put., on one side. . For what do 
wo see now at my friend Cooper’s, at the Scckford Hall 
Farm? Good cheer, it is true; but good cheer sanctified 
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by good manners, by soberness, by a proper sense of gratitude 
to God for all bis goodness. And who do 'we observe 
coming along, with a face full of meekness and love, and 
yet so full of joy and gladness? It is the clergj-man of the 
place; one whose sole aim it is to do his duty in that state 
of life into vhich it has pleased God to call him. Therfe, 
indeed, is the true shepherd of the flock—seeking not the 
fleeces, but the true pasturage—and leading his sheep beside 
the waters of eternal life, upon whose banks the verdure is 
ever green; and there, too, beside him is the country squire 
—not brandy-nosed and top-booted, as he once used to be— 
but a very “ proper gentleman,” with looks somewhat jolly? 
and with, an eye of cordiality, and with them the lads and 
the lasses of the village, in neat attire, and with marvellously 
happy faees, such as old Chatty Cheerfid would delight in. 
There they come, and soon we see them arrange themselves 
round the well spread tables upon which the gigantic bidlock, 
and noble sirloin, and puissant baron of beef, stand up like 
guardian sentinels of the feast. And then we hear the sweet 
solemn tones of that silver haired clergyman giving utterance 
to a blessing, and calling upon the true and real Giver of these 
abundant gifts to look down upon the doings of the day and to 
give those assembled thankful hearts for all that they enjoy. And 
now the anxious and hungry rustics fall to, in glorious style, 
like men making a desperate assault upon an enemy. The 
great redoubts of pudding, the Malakofls of beef, the Redans of 
three cornered pasty, are demolished, and all the viands are in a 
sad state of discomfiture. Now, too, glasses of small pale 
ale, brewed of pure malt and hops for the occasion, and 
meant to cheer the heart and not confound the head, come 
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in delightfully, and all are joyous; and then we hear the 
name of our dear and good little Queen first and foremost on 
every lip, and toast on toast follows in succession, till Squire 
and Squire’s wife. Parson and Parson’s wife—(bless the wives, 
I say)—and Farmer and Farmer’s wife get three times three, 
and one cheer more, and then a little one for the children. 
Huzza! Huzza! 

Such is the kind of Harvest Home Peter Parley likes to 
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" FAIR IS FOUL AND FOUL IS FAIR.” 


0 says Shakspeare; and so we 
may almost say now-a-days, for 
fairs arc not ■what they used to 
be. Times ago, when there was 
more rustic simplicity, more rustic 
modesty, and a vast deal more 
rustic innocence than there now 
is, “ Going to the Fair” was a 
delightful thing to see; and there 
is no poet equal to Bloomfield, 
the Suffolk poet, for a description 
of a country fair; and if the 
author of “ Hockewather,’* or 
some such name, could write like Bloomfield, America might 
well be proud of him. How beautiful is the poem of Bloom¬ 
field’s, beginning— 

Come Goody, stop your humdrum wheel, 

Sweep, up your aughts and get your hat; 

Old joys revived once more Ij^eel, 

’Tis fair day—aye, and more than that, 

’Tis twenty years this very day 
Since you and I, old girl, were married. 
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So sang our English Theocritus, as the learned Mr. Mitford 
so justly calls the Suffolk poet, and so would we introduce the 

Country Fair.” ■ 

It was delightful, in bygone times, to see a little house¬ 
hold getting ready to go to the Fair. To see the boys in 
their new highlows, and the girls in their new bonnets, and 
the old clod-hoppers in their thick buskins, and the dear old 
wives in their red petticoats and the yeomen in their red 
waistcoats flaring like cock-robins, and the old grandams with 
their crone sticks, all meeting together iii the retired cottage, 
and then stepping forth full of smiles and joyous chatter, 
and as clean as the newest of pins. Long looked for was the 
fair day by the children. There was Patty and Betty, and 
Susan and Mary—no Celestina Marias, or Julia Matildas, or 
Selina Josephines then. There was, too, Tom and Dick, and 
Harry and John. None of your Gustavus Adolphuses, 
Algernon Sidneys, or Alphonso Ilenriguos; and so, with 
simple names^ and simple natures, and simple objects in view, 
the old and the young, the boys and the girls full of fun and 
frolic, went to the Fair. 

Oh! the joys of the round-about in those days; days 
before the bucket-swings came up. Nothing to equal the 
glory of a ride on those beautiful steeds, black, brown, dappled 
and grey, with long flowing manes and tails—but no legs j but 
they flew round like horses in a circus, amid the uproarious 
cheers of little boys among the radiati of that round-about, 
who worked bravely at the wheel, with the uncertain chance oi 
getting a horse for nothing at some remote period of time when 
a shower came on. 

Leaving the horses, there was the “ showman,” with the 
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goggle eye-glass holes of his show-box, beautifully transparent 
and magnifying, through which, as you passed by, you might 
get a glimpse of the wonderful scenes within, such as the 
“ Great Battle of Camperdown,” the “ Grand Fetes of Louis, 
XV.,” “ the Boudoir of Mary de Medicis,” and the “ Gardens 
of the Tuilleries.” Great was the joy and the wonder of 
tliose who obtained a peep into this raree show, amid the smell 
of odoriferous gingerbread nuts, and peppermint candy, and 
elecampagne. Oh, days of sweetness how are you departed! 
days of unsophisticated brightness how have ye evaporated! 
Xow, indeed, may we say, “ Fair is foul and foul is fair.” That 
abomination Bartholomew fair is fortunately extinct, and we 
shall never be be-mudded, be-sausaged, and be-squeezed there 
any more. Country Fairs you are going too! Now little more 
than compounds of all that is vile and abominable; the resort of 
all the loose and disorderly, and the merriment only of the lowest 
of the low. Let them go, and the sooner they are gone the 
better, and to set them going into that oblivion to which they 
are doomed, Petbb Paki-ey would like to see some high- 
spirited gentleman, such as Mr. Arcedeckne, High Sheriff of 
Suffolk, come forward to revive the " old English sports,” or to 
set up some “new English Sports,” which should give 
to the people of this country innocent recreation and 
make England what it once was — “Merry England.” 
Yes, there used to be polite France, haughty Spain, gloomy 
Germany, and phlegmatic Holland, but England was called 
“ merry !” and merry let it be—merry and wise, Mr. Arce¬ 
deckne, as you had it at Clavering, where Petek Parley 
ought to have responded to your kind invitation. 

Let us hope that the time is coming, when the example set 
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by our beloved Queen, will be followed tlirougb the length and 
breadth of the land. It is her delight to see all her people 
happy—aye and merry, too, in the season of merriment. I do 
not see why good persons should not be cheerful. I know 
that the best people I have met with have been merry people 
—-not foolish madcap bantlings, but people who liked to laugh 
when it was right to laugh; and I suppose we have good 
authority that we should laugh at proper seasons. In that 
best of books which we all ought to love and reverence it says, 
“ There is a time to weep,’’ and it says, also, “that there is a 
time to laugh, a time to be sad, and a time to be merry.” 

Let us do our best, therefore, to be merry when it is proper 
to be merry, but let our merriment be that of wisdom, not of 
folly. Let us be cheerful always if we can. Clouds and gloom 
are necessary, aye, and are wholesome too. Rain and gloomy 
weather and cold dark days are necessary, but it is the glorious 
sunshine that brings forth the flowers, and which ripen the 
fruits of the. earth. And what a glorious sunshine is that 
which God pours into the full and grateful heart, sensible of 
the thousand tender mercies which we enjoy from day to day; 
sensible of the joys that are past, the joys that are to come in 
that eternal state where all is not gloom, and sour and miser¬ 
able disquietude, but enjoyment, cheerfulness, nay, ecstacy of 
joy !—joy 1 yes, joy is our eternal inheritance! And shall we 
not be joyful here, in the exercise of those capacities for en¬ 
joyment with which our good God has endowed us ? Yes, 
and our glory shall be pure and holy, and full of gratitude and 
of love to Him, the fountain and source of all joy, present, 
past, and for evermore. 


X 
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“ Children up the grey trunk go 
Tocutdowithe inidetoe'’.->-HB«Bicx. 


lELS and boys, young men and 
Maidens, bid men, cM women, and 
(^ildreQ> all look forward for mirth 
itadfip ^ mMetoe-bough. 'Tis the 
of the innocents, fat — 
ones—are all feastmg their 
the good things in prepaaja- 
mince-meat, and Hie ^nm- 
pad#%mid the other giood tldngs of 
thesealW Now*, tooi, ,< 


Every hedge is |lto4(if^hiyei®erhAnd»i > 

The holly.hnmcli ’sdthftukly kera replstei 
And fraught with benies efa criawRlhne, 
Whidi tom as noder &ora fta piireiit stem, 

Is straightway taken to the n^ghhott^g towns, 
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Where window*, maotlei, candlesticks, and shelves, 

Quarts, pints, deeanters, pipkins, basins, jugs, 

And other articles of household ware, 

The verdant garb confess. 

The old and pleasant custom 6f decking our churches with 
evergreens (and may it never be omitted) is derived from the 
most ancient times. The ancient Druids decked their brows 
and sacred fanes with evergreens in the -dead months of the 
year, as typical of God’s unfaiing goodness, and they went 
forth in great state, in white robes, with their heads crowned 
with ivy leaves, and with golden knives to cut the misletoe— 
for the misletoe was to them a type or symbol of life in death; ■ 
for as this plant flourished green on the leafless tree, so they 
believed in the resurrection ot the soul after the death of the 
body. Then the Druids walked in procession, singing can¬ 
ticles and hymns, and having cut the sacred bough, distidbated 
it among the people, as the all-heal leaf, and as a ^semblance' 
of pardon. 

The misletoe-bough is not generally admitted into churches 
except by the ignorance of the sextons, because it was con¬ 
sidered a heathenish and profane plant. An old sexton at 
Walderingfield told me first that they never buried dissenters 
in the churehyard except on the north side—the cool quarter j 
and next, that he never put up misletoe but once in his church* 
when the " paysem ” ordered it away as a heathenish plant. 
But another scjitm, vmfger, or whatever you call them, told 
me that his gynAdfai^er told him, that mi the eve of ChristmaB 
day they used to carry to the high altar of York ca¬ 

thedral, and proclaim a ptddic and universal' hbcrty-pardon, 
and freedom to. all sorts of Inferior and even wicked persons at 
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tlie gates of the city, towards the four quarters of heaven. 
The same sexton told me that "mince pies" a compound of 
the choicest productions of the east, have in view the offerings 
■of the wise men bringing spices, &c., to the babe of Beth* 
lehcm. 

• 

I will tell you what our squire does at Chnstmas. He sets 
to work in the old hall, and he gets together all his friends, 
rich and poor, gentle and simple, and shakes them up 
together like nails in a bag. The beef and the pudding are 
noble, the mince pies peculiar, the nuts half play-thiugs and 
half eatables, the oranges as cool, and sour, and sweet as they 
ought to be, the cakes comcagainable, the wassail-bowls gene¬ 
rous. Girls, although they be ladies, are kissed under the' 
misletoe, and eountry maidens, though they be ever so homely, 
share the like fate; and then riddles, hot cockles, hunt-the- 
slipper, forfeits, music, and dancing, which are not to be sup¬ 
pressed, even at twelve o’clock chimes—when they ought 
to be. 

The last time I was at the old hall we had a discussion— 
not about riddle-me-ree polemicals, depend upon it—but as to 
what was the great point and crowning glory of Christmas. 
Many were for plum-pudding and roast beef. These were the 
stalwart hearty rustics. Some were for mince-pies and snap¬ 
dragon. These were the boys. Some were for the wassail- 
bowl. I am glad they were but few. One maiden lady of 
about fifty-six timidly voted for the misletoe; but we agreed 
at last that a good fire was, above all things, the great indis- 
pensible, upon which we all turned our faces towards it, and 
began warming our already scorched hands. A great blazing 
fire is the visible heart and soul of Christmas, just as a high 
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blazing sun is the heart and soul of midsummer. You maj 
contrive to do without beef or pudding, or mince-pies, or was¬ 
sail-bowl, but a huge heaped up, oeer heaped up all-attracting 
fire, with a semi-circle of faces about it, is the glorious eye of 
tjie room, the inciter of mirth and universal relish. There¬ 
fore, in the glare of fire—the light of bright eyes reflects it— 
the warm flush of happy faces, the cheerful hum of happy 
voices, the innocent song and the innocent dance, kt us make 
merry, my young friends, and let the kiss of love be givan to 
old and young, rich and poor, under the misletoe-bough. 







[he Stereoscope is now seen in every street, it 
is found in almost every drawing-room; 
philosophers talk learnedly upon it, ladies are 
delighted with its magic representations, and 
children play with it. However, we find a 
very general ignorance prevailing of the principles upon 
which this instrument is constructed, and still greater want 
of knowledge of the philosophy which it involves. 

We are so little in the habit of asking ourselves questions 
about common things —^to employ a very hacknied phrase— 
that there are not many men or women who have paused ii 
moment to consider—Why, having two eyes, they do net 
always see all things double ? The stereoscope, to a certain 
extent, answers the question; and we shall, therefore, endea¬ 
vour to explain this instrument, which enables us to see things 
as they are in nature. 

We derive the term stereoscope, from two Greek words— 
tnepeoi soM, which we commonly employ in stereotype, signi¬ 
fying solid type ; and exoirew, to see, used also in telescope and 
microscope. The word therefore means, solid to see, the in- 
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strume^^Ti^ng images drasm upon a plane surface iptgl 
appareol so^s, or images possessiag three dimensions— 
breath, and thicknett. If we first describe the construcrionln 
the stei^scCpe, the subsequent explanation of its principw 
and its phffliomena will be rendered more hitelligihle. 
engraving on the preceding page represents one of thesi 
instruments, mounted in the manner now adopted by tli^ 
London Stereogeepic Company, 

The idracting or lenticular stereoscope—as this form of fho 
instrument is called, to distinguish it from the reflecting ste* 
reoscope—eonsists of two eye-pieccs at e, adjusted as in ma 
opera-glass; an oblong box, with a door on one side, to allow 
the light to fall in upon pictures on opaque tablets ; and & 
flap, d, whicdi cui be adjusted at any angle by the adjuring 
pulley, e, riie object of this opening being to render visible 
pictures iipfflntraasparent surfaces. This stereoscope is mounted 
upoifbrass pillars, which can be fixed to any height convenient 
to the observer by the screw a, while* the instrument can be 
placed at any angle by means of the joint at b. By thesO 
simple meti^ods the stereoscopeis rendered perfectly convenient 
for all kinds of pictures, and imder all circumstances for 
observation. 

Such is the external structure of the instrument, Tliepu?» 
tures which we place in it for observation may be geometric 
drawings, j^tographib pictures upon daguerrotype plates, <Jr 
positive copies on paper or glass. Two pictures of the sam« 
object, (xf spt of objects, are mounted side by side on the slids^ 
as in the accompanying landscape, "The Glen of Meiringfp, 
Switzei^and/* and this being placed at the base of the 8t<^- 
scope, an^ looked at thidugh the eye-pieces, resolves itself 
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into one image of perfect solidity—a miniature realisation of 
the picturesque scene itself. 

The lenses of this instrument are but parts of lenses ; this 
we must explain. The figure, a, below, is a secture of a double 




convex lens, the inner lines being intended to indicate the fact 
that such a lens is virtually two prisms placed together at their 
bases. Such a lens is cut into halves or quarters, and these 
are placed in the instrument with their edges opposite each 
other, h. 



To explain this, let us suppose a skeleton stereoscope— 
engraved as on next page. Two geometrical figures, a 
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bf the lines forming a square pyramid, are on the tablet, 
and these are viewed through the prismatic lenses, c, d, the 
rays proceed from the objects along the straight lines e/and 
e'/', but those, rays entering the lenses are bent, and enter 
the eye along the lines g h and g' h\ Now, if those lines arc 
cratinued to i, it will be seen that the two images will be su¬ 
perposed, and form one; so that, under those circumstances, 
one image only would be visible, namely, the image at i, and 



by throwing the pictures in the stereoscope slightly out of ad¬ 
justment, this maybe rendered very evident.by the appearance 
in the instrument of parts of three pictures. 

Tlie rays of light passing through the air and then traversing 
a denser medium are bent from thdr straight path, or refracted, 
and the degree of refraction depends upon the density and 
thickness of the medium traversed. The rays of light radiated 
from any illuminated object falling upon a triangular piece of 
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glass—a prism—suffer considerable refraction j and if, looking 
through the edges of two prisms, we observe two images, pro¬ 
perly constructed, and continue onward the lines of sight, we 
shall find the two pictures will resolve themselves into one 
image. 

The reader will necessarily now inquire how it is that a 
solid image, a figure having three dimensions, results from 
combining two dissimikr pictures. Peter Parley must en¬ 
deavour to explain this. 

Draw a circle upon papei’, and a Hue as its diameter j place 
a thin, straight object upright exactly in the centre; imd so 
that the line and the rod are both in a vertical plane passing 
between the two eyes. Bring the eyes near this arrangement, 
close the right eye: you will see the line to the left hand of 



the upright; open the right and close the left eye, the line 
w'ill now appear on the right hand of the rod. The image 
seen by each eye is proceeding in an opposite direction, as 
the arrow in the engraving shown above. With a very 
little practice these two images may be squinted ^into 
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one. The result will then be the same as that produced in the 
stereoscope, a solid arrow proceeding directly towards the eye. 

Again, place a cube upon some books arranged as a flight 
(rf steps. Place the hand as a screen a short distance in front 
of the nose, and, shutting first one and then the other eye, 
make a drawing of the arrangement under each condition. Tlie 
result will be what we have represented, but these will resolve 
themselves into a system of solids when observed in the stereos¬ 
cope. 

Stereoscopic pictures arc, indeed, the pictures of objects as 
viewed with the right and the left eye respectively. We are 
not—^until reminded of the fact—aware that we must (seeing 
that the pupils of our eyes are about three inches apart) view 
every object under a slightly difl'erent angle. W^ithout going 
into the question of vision, or examining with minute aceuracy 
the structure of the eye, it will be sufficient for our present 
purpose to mention the main facts. We see, because the rays 
(rf light which fell upon any body are radiated from the sur¬ 
face of that body with differing degrees of intensity, these 
varying with the colour, condition, and contour of the surfece. 
These surface radiations passing through the pupil of the eye, 
sufl^ refraction by the crystalline lens, and a picture is 
formed on the retina of . each eye. By talcing the eye ^^f a 
recently killed animal, and cutting an opening in the tfpper 
part, through which we may look in upon the reticulated 
membrane, we can see the- picture as in a camera-obscura. 
The retina is an extension of the optic nerve, consisting of an 
infinite number of the most delicate fibres, piercing through a 
peculiar dark-coloured pigment at the bottom of the eye. The 
arm and its great nerves, divide in the hand into the fingers 
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and smaller and more delicate nerves, and 'with these we feel 
objects. Now the optic nerve, when it reaches the eye, is 
divided into a thousand optical fingers, which /ee/the slightest 
variation in the quantities or the intensities of the light-rays 
falling upon their extremities, and the sensation felt by the 
delicate members of the eye is eommunicated to the brain, 
and this constitntes vision, the sense of sight, the efieet of a 
luminous cause. The pictures drawn upon the eye vary as 
much as is the dificrcnce of the angle due to the two passages 
through which the rays pass—the pupil of each eye—to the 
optical arrangement within, which is so exquisitely delicate 
and refined. Each two corresponding points of the two pic¬ 
tures are seen at the converging of the optic axes, the eyes 
uniting each pair of points in succession, and conveying to the 
mind the impression of a solid. 

It is diflicult, if not impossible, with the knowledge which 
we have of solid bodies, to ascertain the efieet upon a single 
eye, without the interference of the mind. We immediately 
adjust according to our preconceived knowledge; and hence, 
even ■with one eye, wc see, under nearly all cii;cumstances, ob¬ 
jects of three dimensions. Yet we may prove some of the 
advantages of two eyes, in giving us a correct notion of soli¬ 
dity. 

My moderator lamp is burning on the table before me. I 
rest my head on my right hand, and closing my right eye, 
mark carefully how much of the circular form I can make out, 
and the arrangement of light and shadow on its ornaments; 
without moving my head, I open the right eye and close the 
left. When the left eye is open I see further round on the left 
hand of the lamp than when it is closed; and so of the right 
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hand side when the right eye is opened. Now, if I open both 
eyes, I see round on either side better than I did with one 
eye; I have a more distinct perception that tlie cistern of the 
lamp is round. 

Now the stereoscopic pictures are the pictures of the same 
‘ building, statue, landscape, or of any group of objects, as seen 
respectively with the right and the left eye. We have these 
pictmes on a plane surface—mere lines and light and shadow. 

These pictures, as previously described, arc by the prismatic 
lenses resolved into one. It would be almost impossible for 
the most accomplished artist to draw two such pictures with 
. sufficient correctness to produce the solid image in the stereo¬ 
scope. The photographic camera, and the sensitive photo¬ 
graphic processes, which we now employ come to our aid. A 
single camera obscura may be employed to take the pictures 
from slightly different points of view; or two cameras with 
lenses of the same focal length may be adjusted at the re¬ 
quired angle. 

If the object is 100 feet from the cameras, their lenses should 
be placed at 4 feet apart; if 150 feet distant, G feet apart; 
and so on, varying the distance of the cameras, or of the 
points at which we place our ^ngle camera, with the near¬ 
ness or remoteness of the object. 

By the extreme sensibility of the photographic processes, 
we are now enabled to obtain pictures of objects in remark¬ 
ably short spaces of time. The moving clouds and the rest¬ 
less sea can equally be fixed on our sensitive tablets, and these, 
viewed by the stereoscope, become so real as to cheat the 
senses. Under every aspect of light and shadow we can 
copy nature in her wildest as in her tranquillcst moods. The 
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humid valley, with the sinuous river, reflectmg hack the sun's 
rays more lovely than he sent them; the forest, wUh its 
mazy windings, and the fitful stmgglings of light to pierce 
its leafy recesses, are brought out in the stereoscope with a 
magical reality, while the gigantic vegetation of tropical 
climes, and the stunted growth of arctic rc^ons, are realised 
here in a way which defies the most skilful painter. 

lly means of the stereoscope and photography, the Bible 
student may examine the rocks of Ararat and the plains of 
Mamre ; the desolation which marks the submerged Cities of 
the Plain, and the endurance of man’s work in the pyramids 
of the desert; the homes of tlic idolatrous Assyrian, and the 
temples of Darius the Persian, The student of profane 
liistory may wander over Marathon, and grow patriotic at 
the view of Thermopylsc. The works of the intellectual 
Grecian, who breathed the breath of poetry into marble, 
and the efforts of the sterner Homans, who had more of 
the genius of war than of love in all their efforts after the 
beautiful, may be studied in a modem drawing-room and in the 
labourer’s cottage. 

AVc have heard the stereoscope called a toy; to some it may 
appear to be so; but, even if its charming productions are 
viewed in sport, there must still be drawn from it an earnest 
philosophy, for it must teach man to love the beautiful in nature, 
and to appreciate the efforts of mind in the production of 
art. 
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aeaaon that 

BOwUttUir AtttniMlM of Booltb Mid Beonty 

are more than aaoaay eaaential for preaerrlng the Hair in alt lie decorattve ehana, the Bkln and 
Complexion tranaparent and blooming, and the Teeth in their pearl-like liiatre. 

The Patronage of Hoyalty thrangbont Europe, their general nae by Bank and Paahion, and 
the uniteraally acknowledged efficacy of tbeae a^clea ^re them a celebrity unpanrileled, and 
render them peonliarly 

ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


ROWLAND S’ MACASSAR OIL 

II A PBUGKTrCLtT iRAOtAMT AlfD ntANIPABBR mrARATlOK VOB IBB BAXB, 

At Air INVXSORAVOm AVO rVBiniB utovd ax& pbbcbdbkx 

la dreiBlnfr the Hair nothing can e^nal lta effect, rendering It ce admicablj toft that |t wHI 
lie In anr dlre^oA, InipftiBihN # hutn, and hustiii^ it in decorative ^nin 

during th^ heatM aCmotphere of crowded asaembtiea.—Price 8ie Sd., 7a.; FemUy Bottlea (equal 
tefouriBuaiXltebddgi aBd4ottbleth#t|di|«8le. par bottle. 


ROWLANPS: KALADOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 

It bmiqcjuuo toa m BAaa xifD inMnaxaca ditfAtnin. 

THB BADUHT BLOO^ I* UPABtS TO TBB OHXBK, 

*ttr roTTBCBB ASD DBUOAOT WBIOH M INSOOBB OP THB HAKOB AKD ABKB, 

Iti capeUllty of eoothing Irritatloii, and nptfring eaianaona dafaota, difealotatidM) and -all 
nniigbitly apiMhmobi, render it 

IHDIBPENaABM TO STBKT TOttBIS. 

Fiiee de. 6d. and 8a. (d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND S’ ODONTO, 

OB PEARL DENTIFBICB, 


Camponaded of the ebaioeat and moat reeherehd ingredlenta of the OBIEirTAL BEBBAK, 
and oClnettiinable nine in 

ntxBXBVnre axd BXATnxrraro thz tssie^ 

8 TIEM 9 THBNINO THE GUin, 

MmA fai rwBdwbic tb. SMMth BwMt and Fum. 

PrleaBLM. parboz. 


MBtABB OP BPOEI0O8 I*IIAI|ONSII 

ThaantyOairuiiaof aaA'S<atifheitalinior'*BO^AifDB'‘' preoadl^ that oftba Attlola 
_ on the Wrapper or Label. 

EOr-BMleir OErtU'LMldtif 

f ** ; ^’s^TAUD BY CHYMI8TS ASD PEEPDMEBS. 





(Jiiuiia, fanan^ and Glass Booms. 

IP'S ST aOODS.—IM JifElSr Ste STOCK. 

JOHN W. 

49 and 50, OxfordjS^eet^ liondon. (See Advej^iaem^t, p. 5). 


NOTE BY THE AUTHOR OP THE OPP3^CJAU 
LLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDES. 

Smoldtil; ^ Oamagds Is not 'kudwed |(^e%ule 

IV., of tiip BYE-«IiA^$).» even^e CigarfH^he Fine 
Foreign Cigars—SoM by BENSON, 138, Oxford Street. 
It was not to be supposed that an ekoeption Potild be made 
even in favour of Mri BENSON.** ' 


(S1M;ADV3sBTISEMKNT, p. 16.L 

Sen<ioum.^mQ9mkMB4Mu, tf Jjtomirrr 

FOR COPY OF ANY OF HIS BOOKS, POST FREE. 



THE 

BEST & CHEAPEST TEAS 

IS EKGLAKU AUE TO UE OBTAINED OF 


milUm AMB COMFAIY, 

TEA MERCHANTS, 

8, KING AVILLIA.M STREET, CUT, LONDON, 


Stroll" Couffou Tpft .. 

Fine Ku*li Conpou Tea 
Jitch Soiichoii;: Tea 
Fine Imperial Souchonff Tea 
Hare Lapsaiijj Soiicbonjr Tea 
Choice Assam Fekoc Souchoug Tea 


BLACK TEAS. 

2s. 8(1., 1»«. 101. 

3s. Od. Recummctuled. 

34. 2d. Iti’coiniiieiided. 

3‘f. 4(1. Stroiitrly recommended. 
3s. 8d. Stroiif^ly recommended. 
48. Od. Very stroii^rly rccom- 
mended. This Tea is of peculiar and extraordinary strength. 

GREEN TEAS. 


Strong Green Teas, with flavour 
]*rime Muyune Gunpow’dcr.. 

The Best Moyune Gunpowder 
True Pearl Qutiponder 
The Best Pearl Gun]>owdvr.. 

The Mixed Teas, at Sa. 8d. and 4s. 


.. 3s., Ss. 4d.,os. 8(1. 

.. .. 4". Od. Hocommended. 

.. .. 48 4d. Uecommended. 

.. 4b. Bd., £>s. Od. liecoinmonded. 

.. .. $s. 8d, Keoummumied. 

per lb., are now veiy superior Teas, and arc strongly, 
recommended. 


COFFEE, Warriwted Pure. 

Ptronsr CofTees .. .. .. .. .. Is., Is. Id.,Is. 2i. 

lioru Choice Coffee .. .. .. .. Is. 3d., Is. 4(1., Is, Tid. 

The Best W'est India, and the Best Mocha Coffees .. .. l:^. Od., U. 7d., Is. 8d. 

The Best Belgian Chicory, 6d. per lb. 

In one>pound, half-pound, and quarter«pound Packets. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE AND SPICES. 

Arrowroot, «d., lOd., Js , Is. 2d., Is. 4d. Sago^., 4d., and M.; Barge J8ago, Txl. Tapioca, 7d » 
Best, 8d. Tous lea Mois, 64.; Best, 8(1. Maccaroin^sples, 8d. Italian Maccnronimid Vernnccllu 
lO.i. Samolina, Cd. and 8A Millet, 6d. Kice 2d., 22d., 3d., and 4d.; Best, 5d. Scotch Burley, 
2id. Pearl Barley, 3d. 

Cloves, Is. 3d. and Is. Cd.! Rest 28. per lb. Nutmegs, 4s. 6d„ and 5s. 4d.; Best, 6a. 
Mace, 4s. Od.: Best os. thnnamon. 3 r. : BcKt. 3 b. 6(1. (Ground Cinnamon, 4s. Cassia, Is. 2d.; 
Ground Js. Od. Black Pepiicr, Best, Is. and Is. 2d. White I'cppcr, Js. 4h j JSc-^t, Is. Hd. 
Cayenne, Best, 2s. Ginger, 6d., lOd.. Is., li>. 4d., Is. 8d.,and 2s.; Best. 2s. 4d. Mu&tutd, 5d., 
Gd., 7d.. lOd., and Is.; Best Mustarci in Kiigland Is. 4d. (packed in tin toil.) 

SUGARS 


Are supplied at Market Prices. 

FBnXIPS ft Co- pay the Carriage on all FarceU of Teat Coffee, and Spices, to 
any EaUway Station or Iffarket Town in England, if above £2 value sterling. 

By this liberal arrangement we extend all the advantages of lire London MRrk(n8 for Tea-, 
CoflVe, ami 8pices, to any part of England, thus enabling those who live at a distance to pur¬ 
chase as advantageously as though they resided in London. • 

A guneral Price Current is publi8h(}d ev(!i 7 month, containing oil the advantages of the Lon- 
^don Ufarkets, and is sent by Post on ai)plication to , ^ 

, KING WILLIAM STREET. LONDON, 
m COMIPANT, TSA EftCRCBANTS, 

1 Coffees arc abo open for inspection in ca>c No. 11, in the South/ 
East OHliery of the (’rystal Palace. 

Post-office Ordersfhotdd be made payablc to PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Chief Office, London. 


FBI 

^ Satpplosoi 


^l^don Mai 
^^^8, KJ 

osof^^^Rl Coff 






ESTABU8HEDIN1841. 

BY APPOINTMENT. 

THE LONDON GSNERAIi MOURNING 
WAIUSiMIpSE. 

Nos. 246, 249, andllp!gEGENT-STREET. 

The Proprietors of tiiis Establi^ment desire^-,Bptt respectfully, to submit that, 
owing to their having been so many years engagAv the exclusive Sale of Mourn¬ 
ing Attire, the immense business transacted at theiN(Varehouse, and the numerous 
-commands they receive to attend in various parts of the country, they are enabled to 
sell their goods on most advantageous terms. 

MESSRS. JA Y 

Have ever deemed it unnecessaiy to quote the prices of their goods, from a convjc- 
tion that it only tends to mislead purchasers; but they beg to offer the strongest as¬ 
surance that whatever may be bought at their establishments will be of the value 
that is paid for it; and that, in addition to their 

COUKT, FAMILY. ANB COMPLIMENTAKY MOURNING. 

They have materials suited to any grade or condition of the jmmuuity. 
WIDOW’S AlTD FAKII.T UODUNUfa^^L 
Is always kept made up ; also 

TEE^LONBON GENERAL MOURNING wl^l^USE, 

247, 249, & 251, EEfeENT'STREET. 













































THE SP0N8ALIA, 

246, REGENT-STREET. 

As many Ladies who honour the Messrs. jjiT and Smith with their patronage, 
have expressed a desire to be supplied by them with 
COLOURED ailLLlNERY, MANTLES, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
when the period for the use of Mourning Apparel shall have expired, they have 
5>ecn induced, at this suggestion, to meet the exigency by o|>cning the above 
Establishment, opjmsite Hanover Chapel. 

Messrs. Jat and Smith proijose also to supply a want which has long been 
acknowledged by famiUes, and to provide every requisite for a Iiady on 
her Marriage, in 

DRESSES, MILLINERY, DACE, MANTI.ES, FLOWERS, ETC. 
The speciality of this undertaking, it is respectfully intimated, will ensure for the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, greater advantages than can be offered elsewhere. 


THK LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS IN MILLINERY, &C., 

"Will be continually supplied through Continental Agents. 

A Saloon is exclusively set apart for 

LINGERIE. 

In which La^||rarill be waited U]xm by experienced Artistes; and Families 
about to proct^^Ka^dia or the Colonies will find every requisite fur the meat 
^•®»pproved outfits, and at moderate charges. 


THE SPONSAIalA. 

24G, REGENT-STREET, OPPOSITE HANOVER-CHAPEL. 







M. H. CHAFFIN, LATE HURLEY AND COMPANY 

WEST END FURNITURE MANUFACTORY, 



LONDON : CG, and G7, OXFORD STREET, 

WEST END FURNITURE MANUFACTORY, 
Every Article Guaranteed of the best description. 



CHIBA AH® GI*ASS E0OMS, 

Nos. 49 Ay D 1 ) 0 , OXFORD S T R E E T, L 0 N D 0 N. 











EGBERT HORNE, 

PAPER-HANGING 31 A N U F A C T U E E R> 

l^ottse paBitei* ano Decorator, 

41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 

AKD CRYSTAI. FAbACS, BYDENHAM, 

Has always on sale an extensive and well-selected Stock of 

BRITISH AND FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS, BORDERS AND 
DECORATIONS, 

OF EVERY KNOWN STYLE AND QUALITY, 

To meet tbe demands of the Wholesale as well as lletail Consumer; 

AND AT FRIOES 

That ev%ry class of Purchasers must approve. 

N. B.—Varnishes of all qualities, and Gold Mouldings of every width, at 
Manufacturers’ prices. 




BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

^alional lissurana ^ 

3f Pall Mall Eaati London. 

ESTABLISHED, a.d., 1844. 

EMPOWEEEt) BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAUENl’. 

CAPITAL STOCK, 630,000?. 

This Association is composed of two distinct and Be[>ardte branches;—the- 
one comprising the business of a Bank of Dkcosit for tlie Inrestment of 
Capital; the other the ordinary transactions of Life Assurance. 

Banking Department* 

The object of this Department is to afford a safe and ea«y mode of Invest¬ 
ment, and to effect important improvements in the present system of Mone¬ 
tary economy, both as regards the security afforded to the Tublic and the rate of 
interest realised. 

The plan of the Bank of Defosit differs materially from that of ordinary 
Banks, in the mode of investing Capital—ultimate profit and security being 
tile main objects regarded, the Board of Management principally employ tlieir Funds 
in Loans upon invested Ufe Interests, and other similar securities, and in the purchase 
of well-secured lieyersions, a class of securities whicli, although not immediately 
convertible, it is well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with the 
most perfect safety. 

Bate of Interest. 

The present rate of Interest is five per cent, per annum, payable half-ye.irly; 
and the Board of Management confidently anticipate that a careful and judicious 
selection from securities of the above description will enable them to continue this 
rate to the Depositors. 

Investment Accounts* 

Money is received daily, between the hours of Ten and Foi ii o'clock. Invest¬ 
ment Accounts may be opened with capital of any amount, and increased from 
time to time, at the convenience of Depositors. 

A Stock Voucher, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum deposited. 

- Interest* 

ThelNTEBESTispayablein Jasuart and July, and, for the convenience of 
parties residing at a distance, may be received at tbeiOraach Offices, or through 
Country Bankers. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on application* 



A BRILLIANT AND CHEAP LIGHT 


May be obtained by using tbe justly cdfbratcil 









From 13s. each, Complete. 


TUCKER ^ SON, 

19 0, STRAND, 

(Opposite St. Clemout’a Cimroh, and near I'einpk* iLii 

LONDON, 

Invite public attention to their truly exten^^ivo stock of 
titese liuiups, Irom the smallest ami least f\pensi%c, t«> 
the most costly, and comprism;; every iioveltv in richly- 
<lccorate<i Clhna (the lamp iKirtlon of ^meol tluin iifitiig 
out, and leaving a vaae for dowers, etc.), Fuperl» patterns 
in bronze, and all that are unique and recherche in style. 

TUC’KER and SOX call particular notice 

to n larcc nnmt cr of Iianij>,s prepared by them this 
season, plum in pattern, yet elegant in form, fitted with 
the interior mechanUm, of as strong a make, and as well 
finished as that of the most expensive Lninns, but at 
much lower prices, and lorming most serviceable lamps 
for every-day wear and tear. Short lainjiH to read by, 10s. 
and 128. ouch. The great merits of the Mt'derator Lamps 
are too well known to require comment; but the puldic 
.•hould know that they are n*>t a patent article, but arc 
made by scores of makers, and of every gride of ciuality. 
'JMiey should not, therefore, he honght’ol any hut persons 
of established reputation for quality, and who have 
practical knowledge of their tr..uc. T. and Sou try every 
lamp they sell (by using it), and \>'urrai»t its perform¬ 
ance—u tact of great importance to country juirciiascrs. 

Kngraving-s nith Prtcis, sent free b\ post on application. 

TUCKER anil SON’S large and lofty 

S110^\'■-]{00.^£ coiitams an almost endless varietj' of 
Lamps suitable fi*r every imi pose—Hall, I’nssagc,’and 
Staircase Luini)s, P.ibuer’s Candle Lamps, etc. 

GAS CHANDELIERS, 

AND OTHER FITTINGS. 


The new Handlainps, and Candloaticks, for prevnuting the guttering of candles, njid dropping 
> the gresBc about the house. Also, 

A NOVEL Railway reading lamp, 

(For candles) wliiclt can be fixed in th® carriage in an instant, fohls up in a small space for 
the pocket, and w acknow^dged by those who have used it to bo the only complete article for 
the purpose. w 

INDIA LAMPS, SHIP L.UIPS, &c. 

Every article marked In plain figures, at fixed prices. Exchanged if not approved, and packed 
with the greatest car© lor the country or exportolion. 

TUCKER and SON, ISO^ Strand^ near Temple Bar, 

ESTABLISHED SC YEAIJS. 





WATER POISONED BY LiiilAiiJiLiiV 



, Sci: IdM of u piet’o oi .m I'lpu isiki’U un fn-m a well on the j^ronuds of ^Ir. Dick, 
of Ihuichurch, Isle of -Vi«U* ICxi'osnoi;, \uiz. 7. 

DURABILITY OP GUTTA PERCHA TUBING- 

Many inquiries having been mane as to the ihirahiliiv of (iulta IVrcha Itihiiii;, 
the Gutta Peicha f'ompany have jileasure in giving publicity to the following letter, 
front a party wlio has had it in ii^e for a considerable It-ngth of lime-: — 

From C. Hacker, Fw]., Survpy(‘r to his (iiace tlie Duke of Dedford, Woburn Park, 
(Second ’IVstinioniak) 

“ Gcnllemen,—In answer to a our eii(]uiriea icspecting the Gutta IVrcha Tubing 
forl’unip Suctions, I lind that tl>e water has not ailVcted it in the least. aUhoiigh 
it will cat lead through in two ye irs ; w'e have adtqited it largely, being cheaper 
than lead, much easier fixed. a»'d amore peifcct job.’’ 

SUBMARINE AND SUBiKltltANKAV TKUIVJItAPH WIltK INSULATED WITH 
OU'JTA PEKCIIA. 

A variety of Gutta IVnha articles, such as Mill Hands, Tubing, Sin ct, Si Ics, Go¬ 
loshes, Pump Duckets, Ho.sses, Union Joints, Dottles, Dowls, I'dasl-!*, (hutaiii and 
Cornice Hings, Sponge Dags, Solid Frames, Galvanic Datteries. iXc., 

Manufactured by The GUTTA PKRCIIA COMPANY l^ATKNTICFS, IR, Wharf- 
road. City-road, London. 

^ENGLISH AMf FOllKiGfr’UEE AS^itlKANlE EOGlEl’Y. 

314, Oxford-street (corner of HarwiMMl-pIacc) Lomhin. 

DiUKCTOns. iWhn. W.Mackeson, Ksip, J8, Wostboume 

<lapt. the Lor<l Fred. Kerr, K.N.,Chairman! Terrace 

David Drandon, Esq., 14, Derkeley-squ. |R. U. Dolnnson, Esq,, 142, AVtMbourne 
liev. C. Lowndes, A.M., Hartwell ilec* Tei’raco 

tory, Aylesbury |\V. U. Yiekers, Esq,, 82, Dakci-street, 

i Portman-square 

Dusixess of hie Society. —Life A^su^ance for securing payment of a sum 
at death of one, two, or inore pcr.Mms, or to the assnnd on attaining any particular 
age. Life Annuities lo cc mnience «t once, or at the end of any .spc( ified time. 
Endowments to adults in tlieir advanced years, to children for educational pU'i>oses, 
Io .sons for business purposes^ and to daughters for marriage portions. Loans to 
INdicy holders on approved securiry. .1, J. P, ANDEUSOX, Secn-tary. 

MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION— 
THE MAGNIFICENT SHRINE 

Ill honour of Thi! I-ATK DCKT. OF WKLI-INGTON. 

THE l*Oln'I!An’ MODKI,. 

“This Exhibition is the finest sight in London.”— Times. 

.Tust added, life-like figures, faithfullj' costumed, of the 
Emperor of Rutsin. the Siiltiin of Tin key. King of l*rii-sia. King of Sardinia, King 
of Naples, King of Denmaik, iiiiii Kinpfror of Aii-,tria. 

PORTRAITS OP WILLIAM PALMER & DOVE. 

This luugnificent collection comprises groups and figures which fiiith- 
fully recall all the great Stntesmen, Kings, Emperors, J’rince.s, Warriors, 
Theologians, &c., Arc., that have played their part in the history of the 
w orld during the last three centuries. 

liazaar, Baker-street, Poitinan-street, I’orlinan-square.—Admission, One Shilling. 





GOOD TASTE in FUBNISHING. 

AT MODERATE PRICES. 

N OSOTTI’S 



30S and 300, €»XFOItU iiTKEET, 

AND 

No. 3 & 4, GREAT CHAPEL STREET, 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOMS- 


Pi?pl«ying a choice and select Stock of Cabinet and Uphcdstery Furniture, suitable 
for the mansion or cottage. Guaranteed of the best sound English and Foreign 
Workmanship, at prices wtiich must ensure orders. Estimates free. 


rule E S. 


Dining-room Chairs, in Morrocco . 2Cs. 

1 •rawing-room, ditto. 24s. 

Easy Chairs . 6Us. 

Couches . 848. 

Arabian Bedsteads . lOOs. 

Wash Stands, Marble Tops. C3s. 


Bedding, i^c., at Prices Cheaper than any Home in London. 















































LOOKING GLASSES 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT 

NOSOTTI’S. 

ESTABLISHED 1822. 

Ne. 398 k 399, Oxford Street, 

MAlffUFACTORT, 

344 , GFJtSAT CaALTElt STRSET. 


Purchasers are invited to inspect the most magnificent Stock of 

Chimney. Pien and Candle and Gilt Decorations 

of every description, all being of the l)«st quality in the purest taste, at prices trbicb 

must insure orders. 


PRICES. 

Cliimiiey Glasses in highly ornamented Gilt Frames, with paunelled backs. 
Plates £, s. d. Plates £ s. d. 

40 by 30 — 4 10 0 44 by 30 — f« 15 0 

50 by 40 — 7 10 0 60 by 44 — 0 15 0 

00 by 48 — 12 10 0 70 by .50 — 15 0 0 

«0 by 50 — 18 10 0 80 by 54 — 20 0 O 

And every article equally moderate. 


A Book of Desifjna, with Prices, Free. 


ESTIilATES.—KE-GILDING IK ALL ITS BRANCHES. 









OPTICAL. WONBSR OF THE AGE. 


“ Set nis, nutdani ; n.iy, it IS IIamlkt.^ 
sTn.u:os(;ai>i:i in maiio(;any. -lknsks \\AiaiANTKi). 


I’ricC oA. Oil. t) 
‘Jlft, Grouj/s 
an 1 Views, Is. 
ami 3s., Difo 
in choice Woods 
to:io.. 100,000 
GUOUl^Sran,;. 
ing from the 
niast solemn 
subjects to the 
most amusin;^, 
and ViKws 
from all p irts 
of the W«)rld, 



fiom tlio re- 
iiowiM'd fiiipirc 
of AnlMjuity, 
with their se* 
lectc'^t ireu'^ure, 
of Ancient Arts 
and N.Unre, 
from itr, Io\cU- 
e*t nook and 
delljioilsgraiul 
cst Alpine 
tier. SIXTY 
VlliWS fumi 
SWI r ZE Jt. 
LAND. 


LONDON STKUi:()>('01T(J COMPANY, &1, Cluai-.snic, and DIU, Oxfoid-Knet. 

A polection made, if dcMred, and carefully puckid and sent into the c<mMtry on a 
remittance. A iKaiitiful selection tent for os., uitli Stereoscope.— “ JIaivels of 
beauty.”— Daily Ni-wa. ** A most reinaikable collection.”-~ATHnNA:f,M. “Of 
unsurpassed beauty.**— Tatkiot. “ The tine&t wc ever saw.”— Aht-Jouicnal. 

Just 'Jut.—Scenes from the Winters Tale.— As put on the Stage by Mr. .and 
Airs. Kean. IVice 3s. each, exquisitely coloured, or 42s. the set of 15. Sent free 
by po^t, on retnittance.—Now ready—Some exquUite Scenc.s from Dovcdalo. 


riiblisbod uu the Isi of each Muucb, price, 2s. Gd., 



A Monthly Ib curd of (ho Fine Arts, the Aria luduatriul, and the Arts of Design and 
Manufac-tinv. 

Ksch n ot ront nns TWO admirably executed line cr.ffravinga from I’lCTTRES IN TIIH 
TUIYATK t'OLLTC'llo.N OT IIKU MAJEaTY, and an ei>;;nuingon steel ol u Sutuo Iriun 
the lo^nl, hik' ulluT culh ctioii*, togi'tl cr wiili a f:reut nuinbei* of Lnyiavings on wood oftne 
.-ml ni< St MtL’{r«8U\c« xmn}*U !} of Ait-ludustry. 

The AK'J' J(tT I. NAL con’aii’k also a sci of 

BIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN BRITISH ARTISTS* 

11 nitrated hy nuuiu'ous tine 1-ii^iaviii^.s nt their iin st puminetit him! popuhir paintings. 
'I'lic ht**iarv ctmtenls ol llie Art-doiciis l ^■on.'■l^t8 of ■ seiul and iiiterehiing coiini'uiiications by 
<\]'cric!:ctd and ncctiiiiplolted wiitt^r'*. tipoii nil leading topic « in coiiiuciion with 

THE FINE ARTS AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

!Nowrea'.\, tin- Mnuine li.r l.sriO. pine, 1/ !». Oci., ehnh, gilt. 

London : Virtue and Co , ‘2fi, ratcriiostcr-row. 

Now Publishing, in P.irlS : t Oin Shilling hikI m Divimohs at, bix SUilliiigs, cloth ^ilt. 

N()1>AN’8 IIISTOIIY tiF 'NIK 

LATE WAR against RUSSIA. 

Tuch part coiitviiiis tuo bcautii'M Mt-el cngi.iMii^b cxicuted by ..-kihul uil.sls from crigii.al 
l)rawl^«^. Thev eml-nn-*- 1 hree CIhS‘**«;— 

I. POIITUAITS OF IIIK PKlNt'lPAJ. ( OWMANDEU3. 

11. KVKNT> OF IHK WAR. 

III. MAPS, PLAN.S, iUTlLK.FIFLDS.Ac. 

•‘Judging fioiii thec.-ne beh lowed by the wrber, Dr.Nohn, hia woik sec ms Tkely to compri*© 
fiieta and eliieuiatiena llirouing turihtr li^ht ope n ud ilio Miried .'ind exciting occurrenceK of 
this ineiiioralileMviigcle. The portiaitf are exct- h nt hken#'s.<e8. As fur as ti.e nurratnc ol the 
War goes, it ap}H.-ais to lx- accurnte and mU‘rc*tlng The Times, Jauimiy 14. 

James S. Virtue, Cit;yroaa, and Ivy-lane, Loedon. 
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AVATEIILOW Am) SONS’, 

MANUPACTURIRTG & EXPORT STATIONERS, 

liIRCJIIN-LANE, J-ONDON WALL, rARLIA.MEyT- 
STRIiET, LONDON, 

(; mtractors witli Her Maj'sty’s Sta ioiiery Offise ami the principal Hanking ami 
Railway Conipaiiits in England. 

TWO ITRST CL.VSS JIE 1 ).\I.S. 


Paris 

E.\liil)itiou 


185.1. 


C|-AS.‘! 2.'>. Cr.A.ss 2(1. 

AVlUTlNd I’AI'EllS.i—The larptest and most varied assortment o1 

■\VritiiiR Papeis in Kiurlnui. In adiiiuon totlic paporH of sniKTrim- quality innnu(H<*turcii hy 
llifuit-elves mill otlu-r first-class makers, Mes-r.-;. W. have in htock mo.st of ilu- )nlvri(*r m.ike>, 
tmially atlvcriisedae clu*ap, uiiU arc in apusuiun to oJl..r them at prices far lower ilian lin-y are 
Rcuerally quoted. 

ACCOUNT BOOKS.—Parties requiring Account Books for inline- 

iliaie use, may B^lectfroni a stock of many lumdre l vcimmes, rontaiiiiiiR ahiK'st rvt-ry variety 
tri ruhriR atBUnmiinR. Where apeeial paturris arc required they eun be KiinplBui at tho 
sliortest possible notice, as the whole proccsb ot nianufacturo is cnnduelcd on tin* pteiniscb. 

COl’Y YOUR LETl'KllS.—No business letter sliould ever be 

■writleii without a correct ettpy of it licnii; retained, and the quicUef>l method is hy u'^iitR 
W^ATKKLOW’S 1*ATI:NT IKSTANTANKdtlS (JOPlINfi MACIIINKri. 
Patronised hy Her lil ijPKty’s Stationery Oflice, which mav he had complete, for 42s. Tor 
Jmiiteil correspondence and tra\elioR tluir Imjiroviil Manilohl AV iti-is uie leeomrnended, 
winch may be lirul complete : larR * note siz *, 7s. (id : larRe h tier, IJ-.. Ud. 'IheiurRcst ami 
best i\s.soumeiu of firsUchvss copying anparatus m the kingdom. 

Uiitler tli« Patronajje of the Hoard of Trade Deimrtnmnt of I’nictical Art, icc. 

■WATERLOAV’S PATENT AU'TOGRAPIIIC PRIXS, or PORT- 

AIHaK 1*UJ N IINU MAdlllN E for the counlinjr-hou-e. office, or I brary, hy means of which 
evei \ piT.son may become hisotvu pniitei. Tlie proeo'^h is simple, ami thousands <d‘ci>)> oh may 
be produced iroui any wntiiiR, dtawniR, piece of imiaic. or dosii'u, (previously niu<le on papei), 
aiBl the requi-ile nmnher of coiiies b ujr fiiu.-hed, the suhjocl may be clfacetl jind anollier sub- 
8tituie«l. IJp'VjirJs of one tlious nid of tlase pre-'.sv.s h.ive now hi-en sold. 'I'he pre.s> may now 
he seen at worK, and specimuis of us product.on, witli pilces (trom 7 Ruineus upWdrds). 
obtained ftoin the Patentees. 

FOR PRESENTATION—STATIONERY CABINET.S, for tin 

iMIiec, lihraiy, or boudoir, form th« most ii.setul and eJegaut present ftir Rcutlcman or Itidy. A 
uu>stextensi\e and choice stock in.iy i»e selected from. 

MERCllAN'J'S, CArTAlNS, and SIIIPPER.S, to wliom grea 

advantages are offered) are invited to select from an 

*i:XTENSIVE STOCK OF (JEXEUAL ST^VTIONEIIY. 

AVA'PERLOW and SONS' Shippinf? Department and Factoricf 
Co, to 08, 00, and Carpontors' Rail, I.ondoii ^Vall; City Repot, 2i and 20., H.rcUin 
lane; AVestern ditto, 40, Parlianicut-street, W’csiiniiistcr. 




ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MESSRS. J. n. AND J. PARKERS’ PUBLICATIONS, 
Oxford: and, 377, Strand, London^ 

Foolscap Sco., price Is. each. 

TALES FOR THE YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


To mako boys leam to read, and then to place no {^ood books within their reach, is to {pve 
them an appetite, and leave nothing in the pantry save nnwholesome and pobonous tood, 
which, depend upon it, they will eat rather than starTe.”—Sia W. Scott, 

The want of not only useful but entertaining reading, such us young people will read, it is 
hoped will be supplied l>y this proposed Series; and white it will ho borne in mind that tite 
chief end and aim is to inculcate aright spirit and good and generons tcelings, incident and 
even romance wll not be lorgottcn, in order thatthe reader may be led gently on to read more 
and more, and imbibe good principles, and a reverence for things true and holy, insteati ot the 
infidelity and unchristian teaching which is too often the intent of many books now in circuht- 
<tlon’—Paosp ecTus. 


1, MOTHER AND SON.—“So clever and 

forcibly writen. It is the first specimi’ii of 
a series—* Tales for the People.’ Cflais- 

TiAK Remembkamcer, April, 1865. 

2, THE RECRUIT. A Nfw Editioit. 

0. THE STRIKE.—“The ‘Strike’ Is one of 
n series of tales in course of publication, 
illustrating the lives of the working classes. 
It is a truthful, welMvriten tale, and may 
bo read with profit both by master and 
man,”— Atlas, March ‘2’2, IH.'J.S. 

4. JAMES BRIftHT, THE SH0P3IAN. 

.5. JONAS CLINT. 

«. THE SISTERS. 

7. SERVANTS’ INFLUENCE. 

8. CAROLINE ELTON ; or, VANITY and 
JEALOUSY. 


( 9. TtiE RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

10. WANTED A WIFE. 

11. IRREVOCABLE. 

12. THE TENANTS AT TINKERS* END. 
WINDYCOTE IIALU 

’ 14. FALSE HONOUR. 

15. OLD JARVIS’S W3LI.. 

If). THE TWO COTTAGES. 

17. SQUITCH. 

18. THE POLITICIAN. 

19. TWO TO ONE. 

20. HOBSON’S CHOICE. \ 

21. SUSAN. f , 

22. MARY THOMAS; or. ( 

DISSENT AT EVENLY. ) 


THE PENNY POST. 

On niastrated Hagazine, issued Monthly. Price One Penny- 

This Magazine will be found to bo eapeciiillv suitable for the yonng. It contains, perhape, a 
greater variety of rt’ading than any other pui licntioii of the same price, together with goo4l 
vllnstrations. A circulation of many thouaanda beam full teatiuiony to iU succcas. VoU. X, 
II., HI., IV. of tiie old series crown 8vo.,cioth may be obtained iirioe Is. Od. each. Vol V, 
commencing the new and cnlargetl series. Cloth Is. 8d. 


j.\ow reaay^ price 




COTTAGE PICTURES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT = 

A Series of Twenty-eight finely Coloured Engravings- 

Small Folio Size. 

PRICE ONE PENNY EACH; 

Or, tlio set in an Ornamental Envelope, One Bhillin?, 

SACRED PRINTS FOR PAROCHIAL USE, 

Alter the most eminent Mnsteis. By GtorgcMcascm. Printed inSepia,withOrnamuiitiiI Be rJers 
1, Thc^Nativlty _ ; 7 . The Tribute Money 


2. St. John Preaching 
•3. The Baptism of Ciuist 

4. Jacob's Dream 

5. The Transfiguration 
The Good Shepherd 


8. The Preparation for the Crosi 

9. The Crucifixion 

10. Leading to Crucifixion 

11. Healing tho Sick 

12. The Return of the Prodigal 

Oxford: and 377, Strand, London: J. II. and Jas. Parker. 


They area’BO kept mounted and varnished, 3d. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 

Trice hiiIf>R*crown esch, in attrsotive Xllatninatoil binding, 

&, HI8TOUICAL TALKS. 


1. ASlUSING TALES FOE YOUNG FEO- 
l‘LE, By Mrs. JUrriet Myrtle. With 
Twenty-oiip Pictures. . 

2. THE DONKEY'S SHADOW, and Other 
Stories. ISy Various Authors. With Sixty 
Pictures 

S. THE BROKEN PITCHER, and other 
Stones. By Various Authors. With Thirty- 
live Pictures. 

4- THE IJTTLE LYCIIETT8, a Piece of 


Twenty PictunjH. 

6. THE GIIKAT WONDERS OF THE 
WORLD. By AlheU C. Wigan. Witii 
Thirty-two Pictures. 

7. VISITS TO the ZOOI-OGICAL GAK- 
DENS. By Fredenka Graham. With 
Twenty-Pictures. 

8. THE RICHMONDS* TOUR IN EUROPi:, 
Bv Alfred Eiwes. With Twoiity-elght 
Pictures. 


Autobiography. By tne Author of Head 
of the Family,’* Ac. Twenty-two (Pictures. 

Nos. 1 to 4 are h mud lu One Volume, Price 78. Cd. cloth, gilt, entitled, 


THE CHARM OF INTERESTING STORIES. 

Nos, 5 to 8 are bound in one volume, Price 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt, entitled, 


THE CHARM OF ENTERTAINING KNOIVLEDGE. 

PLEASURE-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 

Price Sixpence cacli; or, witli coloured Pictures, Due Shilling each. 


LITTLB BO-PEEP .. .. r> Pictures 

MOTHER GOOSE .. 5 Pictures 

HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 12 Pictures 
CAT AND Mt>U8E ..6 Pictures 

WEDDING OP COCK robin 6 Pictures 
DEATH OF COCK KOBlN .. 13 Pictures 
MOTHER HUBBARD .. 14 I'ictures 

OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 0 Pictures 
FOX AND THE GEESE .. G Pictures 


JENNY WREN .8 Pictures 

THE JtUTTElin.Y’S BALL 7 I’ictures 
LITTLE MAN & I.l'rTLEMAlD 7 Picture^ 
THE THUEE BEAUS.. .. (I Pictures 
GOODY TWO >IIOE< .. .. 5 Pictures 

UGLY LITTIJ-: DUCK .. G Pictures 
CI!AHMEI> FAWN •• •• 0 Pictures 

HANS IN LUCK .. .. 7 Pictures 

ROBIN Hood .O Pictures 


KING ARTHUR»S ALPHABET, 

(lJustrsted with Twenty-six Engravings by John Absolon. Printed iu oniamoutal borders, m 
a huiuUtune cover, price, Is.; or, with coloured Pictures, 2.s. 

MERRY TALES FOR LIl^'LE FOLK, 

Edited by Madame de Chatelain. With more than 200 Pictures. In IGino, cloth, 38.6d. 
This volume contains about forty of the long-established favourite Stones ot theNarsery 
in Fin.dand and abroad, rcwritti-u or retranslated from the original euthors, by Madame de 
Chatolam. 


ZNDESTRUCTlBIiE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

PRINTED ON CLOTH EXPRESSLY PREPARED; 

The aim of the Publ shers in Issuing these Works is t» supply the Nursery with a sorlos ot 
First class Instructive and Amusing Books, well illustrutcd, and printed on a material tiuit 
cannot be easily destroyed or torn. 


Indeatroetible Books for Children 

Original Series, with 133 pictures, iiriee Is. each. 
INDE STBUCTIBLR ALPHABET 
INDESTKUCTIBUl PRIMER 
INDESTRUCTIBLE SPELLING BOOK 
M INDESTRUCTIBLE EXl’OSITOR 
5 INDESTRUCTIBLE READING BOOK 
The Xndeatruotible X«esflon Book 

Comprising the above Fire Parts, strongly 
bound in one vuluroei with 125 pictures, price »'S. 
TheVlaible Multiplication Table 
Printed in colours, One Shilling. 

This work forms one of a series of five 
books, by which the principal ru'es of simple 
Arithmetic are.tjirough the medium of coloured 
objects, rendered of easy comprehension to 
very young ehildrcn. 


Zndeatruetible Pleasure* Books 

Printed in Colours, price la. each. 

1 LITTLE BO PEEP „ 7 Picturci 

2 MOTHER GOOSE .. 7 Pictures 

3 HOUSETIIAT JACKBUILTll Pictures 

4 WEDDIN<5 OF COCK ROBIN 7 Pictures 

5 DEATIlOP CO(’KUt)BIN ..14 lectures 

6 OLD MOTHKIl HUBBARD 14 Pictures 

7 THK CAT ANDTIIEMOUSE 7 Pictures 

g JENNY WREN . 8 Plcluns 

9 OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 7 Pictuns 

10 LITTLE MAN and LITTLE 

MAID. 7 Pictures 

Indestruotible Pleasure • Book 

Fir!«t Series : Comprising Parts 1 to 
bound in one volume, 43 Pictures, pricers. 

Indestructible Pleasure • Book 

Bvcond Series; Comprising Parts G to lb, 
bound in one volume, 43 Pictures, price os 


ADDEY and CO., Ilenrletta-strect, Covent Garden, Loudon. 




GEuliGE iMEASOM’S 

OFFICIAL 

ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDE-BOOKS. 

In Wrapper, U ; or, In Clotu, elesantly Bound, wltn Map, 2s. 

The South-Western Railway and its Brahches, 

(!;i;)l;tij CiinMiiiiijjs. 

“ Quite a marvel in its way, (jii the sem e uf ehoapness. A capital shilling volume, 
Avell printed on excellent pniicr, iind ilhistr.ited wiih wooil engravings of more than 
average merit.” — li.Li'STiiAiKi) 'I'l.MEs, .Inly :t, IKrrti. 

W. II. Smith and Son, Waterloo, .and .all Stations. 

The London and North-Western Railway, 

Stnent^ CrnjriU'infla. 

** It certainly the most perfect Kaihvay Guiiio tliat has yet appeared. As an 
‘ (ifliciaV "Nvork it has authority wli‘'n speaking of the history ami stati^lies of the 
line. And though all is ilone hi iefly. yet all is done well.’—A tiikn^ku.v. 

11, G. Colliub, Paternoster Kow; W. 11. Smith & Son, iaii-atoii, and all Stations, 

Third Edition of the Brighton & South-Coast Railways ; 

Irrcludiiiga descriiitire IJnide to the (.Irv.ital Palace, Sx detrham.and the Ir-le of Wight. 

Siirtti (Snjrauinjs. 

“ The fact tliat this i.s the thii d eilition of this Guide neeiN only to be recorded, to 
-liow thri appreciation on the part of tlte public of the author’s labours. The manual 
ilcsorved no le.-s. U contains a great amount of intercstina matter within .small iiinl 
convenient compass, and is ill^traterl by some excellent wondcuts.”— 

Connelly, London Bridge; Waterlow, London Wall; and at all Stations on the line. 

The Great Western Railway and its Branches, 

/.fti) (2nrr.tt.iiiflS. 

“ This is a little boole whicli every Ir.ivellcr on the Grc.tt Western Uaihvay should 
obtain. A capital idea lias been most ably earried out.”— Morn iNo. AuvintTlsini. 

Marshall and Sons, T'addington, .and all .Stations. 

The South-Eastern Railway and its Branches, 

INOLUDIXti A WKKIC IN I'AllIS. KOllTV-I.'.lUR HNOUAVlNtiS. 

‘•We liave received mucli pleasure from the eompanionship (jf this little work (South- 
li.tstern Guide) in the trjiin.”—B ki.i.’.s W. .MicssENtJEii. 

W. 11. Smith and Son, London Bridge, and all .Stations. 

l-nKI’.VIlINO I'OU I’OllER'.tTXON, 

The Great Northern Railway and its Branches, 

KINti’s CUOSS TO YOKK. SIXTY KNOHAVING.SJ. 

Tins work will ctnitain elabjrato and b(‘autifiil Views of all places of 

interest ou this important line. It will be by autliority of the directors, and 

Published by AV'. U. Smith and Son. 

Mr. Geouok 31kasom wdll feel obliged for any local information of public 
general interest for embodiment in future ediiion.s of the above works. 

71, Charringtou Street, St. Pancrus, London, November, ijsbO. 



PHOTOGKAPHIC GALLEKY, 

tin, IJKGENT STllEET, LONDON. 

Mr. Mataix bi’f's to aiinonnco tliat ho has mode considerable 
additions to his premises, in order that liis visitors (liow'ever numerous) 
may receive immediate attention .and accommodation. A suite of 
ai)artnionts lias been fitted up in the adjoining house expressly for 
tlie Mobility, Gentry, and Ladies requiring more jirivacy than the 
Pubyc Gallery affords. 

A new (lallery of Pictures lias also been formed for the Exhibition 
of I’hotographic Portraits of Eminent Individuals. A detailed 
Catalogue is in preparation, jiendiug which it may be meutioue<l. 
that during tlio jiast sea.-on Mr. M.av.all has had the honour of 
.sittings from the distinguished persons named on this page ; 
many of whom have given permission to fncludc copies in the 
Exhibition. 

]li;U MO.ST (lltACIOU.S JU.IESTY TilE (JPEEN. 

Ills noYAL niOHN'KI*! IMIIXCK ALllKliT. 
ms noY.vi. iiioiiNKss TJin imiinck oi' wai.c.s. 
m;u lioYAi. nioiiSE.ss Tiin ritiscEss ivoyai.. 
ni.ii uoYAL mon.Ntss jiik i'KIncess ai.ice. 

Ills UOYAL IIIUIINESS I'ltlSt'K ALI'liLO. 

HKIl KOVAL HIGHNESS THH J'HINCH'S HELKNA. 

HIS .SiaiKSK UKllIXLSS rUIXI l-: UIIWAHI) ok SAXE-WEIMAIL 
HIS noYAL HIGHNESS THU HI KK OK CAMlIltlOGE. 

Ilis Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.G. Ills Grace tlie Duke of Ncweasile 

JIostNdblc thcManjuis of Lansiioinie Most Noble tlieManiuisof Aylesbury 

ItigUt Hon. the Earl of Clarendon Itiglit Hon. the Earl of Granville 

The Lord High Chancellor Itight Hon. the Earl of -Aberdeen 

Itight Hon. Lord John Itusscll ^ l ight Hon. the Lord Paniniire 

Light Hon. Lord Mmerston Light Hon. Sir George Grey 

Kigirt Hon Sir .lames Graham Light Hon. Sir Cornwall I-ewis 

Eight Hon. Sir Cliarles Wood 'f>'« '“te Sir William Moleswortli 

Eiglit lion, tlie Earl of llarrowby »<'n. Lortl Stanley, M.1‘. 

Eiglit Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P. L giit Hon. Lord Elcho 

Eiglit Hon. Lord Canning, Governor- l.iglitHoii. Lord Lyndliurst 

General of India I- yi^'l^tone, M.P. 

The Earl of AVicklow 

SirKilwardBulwcr Lytton W. C. Macready, Ks(|. Sir .TgUii Hc^^chcl 

Charlis Dickens, Ks^q. Samu 1 PheljLS, Kaq. Sir David lij^ew^tcr 

Alfred Teniiyaoii, Ksq. Siinn Iteevcs, Ks<j. Sir Cliarles Lyell 

Douglas Jerrold, ICsq. Albert Smith, Rsq. Sir B. C. Bro<lie 

Solomon Hurt, Ksq., K. A. Cliarl'-s Kean, Esq. Professor Farradiy 

11. Lesslle, Esq., U.A. Herr Formes Professor Graham 

George Eance,Esq., It.A. .M. Jullieii l^rofepsor Taylor 

Sir W. Newton, B.A. —Itobton, E>q. Dr. Uass.ill 

Sir Charles Eastlake B, Webster, Ivq. I &c., &c. 
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ADVEllTISE.MKNTS, 


A BOOK FOR BARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

Now Pofldy, in One Vol., Iranerlal Hvr>., cloth, elejrnnf, pric(‘ pl.s.* lllueiruti-d witJ» upwanls 
of 2,(K)0 fij^ures, oiijjraved on 1.J7 steel plate's, rt prisenling jut iiiUetinite iiuinlxTol position!*. 

C ALISTHENICS; or, the Eloiiicnfsof Bodily Culture. By He.nby 

1)K I.ASBKK. 

Thi.s course ot iustruulion ditl’ers from tlie systems liitlieito adopted most niateriully, ns it 
su|>crse(les (lymnustics and DrilUui', and is pnintir)- to Jtanemg, Fencing, Gait, and all sinid.ir 
exercises 

“ ‘CAUSTIll’NK’S’ is one of tho most periVt't works of the k nd that has over Issued from 
the Kiighsh or Coiituiennil l‘res».” -Mornhifj Advrrfiher, 

“ A work of nmcli ^»lu« nn«l groat imrlt.”— Observer. 

“ThevaTietv of piisitions,attitude.s,and excjcises, describednudillustrated iii M. de I-usp(^y’.s. 
work is astonishing.”— Literary Gazette. 

T.OMDON: I>ART()N ANU CO.. 68, HoIhoni-hilL 

DARTCN and CO.-S NEW ILLL’STRATED BOOKS. 

Kspecitfliy adapted for Chrisinms and New Year. 

D ARTOK’S ALBHABET of ANliM.\LS. AVitli 27 Illustrations, 

prmteit in Oil Coloura.deaigncd Inmt Life by ilarnson Weir. 

D AR'I’ON’S NURSEin' LEADING STRINGS. AVitli coloured 

Plates. Imperial Hvo., with large Utfers coloured. Pnee, Gd. 

B AHTON'S CHILD’S ElKSTBOOK, upon a New rian. I’rofusoly 

ilhistraled. Price, Od. 

D AHTON’S CIllLDliKNS’ LICTIIKES, to Amuse aud Instruct. 

runted Dll stout paper lor Childrcu to Colour, Upwards ot OG pietiires in a luMtk. 
Pi ice, Cd. 

D AUTON’S riCTORIAL PA(;ES. Edited l)y the Rev. Henry 

ToAMilcy. Illustrated with DeBigns by Gilbert Auelay, George Measoiii, &c. lias 
is the cliea}K*.<*t sliLliiig book ever publislicd. 

D ARTON'S INDESTRUCTIBI.E BOOKS. Printed in Oil 

Coioursou linen. Price, Is. 

S tories of tame animals ; stories of wild AnimaL. 

Primed in (HI Colours on luicii. With llluBtraiionsby llarnsoii Weir. J*rice, Is. 

'■PHE BOY’S DREAM of GEOLOGY; or Fossil Sinrit. By Dr. 

JL Mill. With 50 appropriate Vignettes and Two 8teel Pngravings. Price, 48. Gd. 

D ARTtlNVS HOLIDAY SCRAP BOOK, complete, with nearly 

JUO lllustrathms, printed m Oil Colours Iroin llesiyns by Ab'Dloii, Gilbert, Weir, llrowiie, 
G. Measom, and oiber popular artists. Price, Gs. Gd., strongly halt bound aud imer- 
Jeaved.—Also, as uti indestructible book on Linen, lOs. Gd. This is the best iiidestrucuble 
book published, as the plaits may be cleaned witli water, without ucstioying the briliianey of 
tlic Colour', &c. 

D ARTON’S CHILDRENS’ PICTURES, in a folio volume, l.alf 

bound, willi a AVrapper in Colours, by Luke Limiur. Price, 4&. Gd., plain ; 7s. Gd., co* 
luiiicd ; and inuuiitcd ou cloth. 6(>,OU0 of these iiuvc bciii culled lor in the separate parts 
in a lew iiiontlis. 

B ERIHES and BLOSSOMS : a New Volume of Poems for the Youii", 

At itli lilnij.iimted Title and Fxontispiece, &c., in Oil colours, by Moidou’s patent pro- 
eors. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. Gd* 

^pilE CIlH.D’S GARDEN (Kinder Garten) with numerous Ulus- 

X iratiuns Iroin Original Designs coutuming the Modern System of Eaucutioii for Infants. 
l*rice, 3s. Cd, 

D ARTON’S JUVENILE BOOKS may safely be placed in the 

bands of (children, blending amusement with instruction. Sent by post, tree, ou rccuv- 
ing postage sumps in advance. 

London: Dtrton and Co., 58, llollorn-hill. 



ai)Vertisemp;nts. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

In One Vol. Cloth. Trice 5s., 

RECORDS OF L0N6EVITY. 

By THOMAS HAILEY, 

AUTIlOll ()T ANNALS OF NOTriNGIIAMSHIIllC, 

&c., S^c., &C* 

This volume contains the names, with age, ])lacc, and time of death, of 
nearly four thousand persons who have attainetl the age of 100 years and 
upwards; interspersed with many highly amusing and interesting 
anecdote.s resjieeting the character and habits of lii'e of a number of these 
e.xtraordinaiy personages ; constituting altogether tl e most extensive 
record of longevity which has evef been made by any person in any age 
or country. 

London: Darton and Co., IlolbornHill. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, BY GEORGE MEASOM. 



or.. 


BY 

THE EDITOll or “PETER PARLEY'S ANNUAL.” 

London: Darton and Co., Ilolborn Hill. 

n.I,lJ,STRATl;i) J!Y (iKOUOE JIKASO.M. 

E¥EHTS TO BE REMEMBEREO 

IN THE 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, ITS SOVEREIGNS AM) 
ITS PEOPLE, 

EllO.M THE ItAKLlEST TIME TO THE WIESENT. 

Related in the words of the best writers, the old chroniclers, poets, 
and modern historians, forming a series of interesting narratives of the 
most remarkable occurrences in each reign,’ with reviews of the manners, 
domestic habits, amusements, costume, &c., of the people; on a new and 
original plan. 

By CHARLES SELBY. 

London : Darton and Co.. ’iTn’hoc" '^’1 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GREENE AND NINEB, 

a^S rXTTERS, 

LAMP, LUSTRE, & CUT-GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

IMPORTERS OF MODERATEUR LAMPS, 


jltid 




Ceiebratea Oil of 


'o»en 


The oil is poured into 
the cylinder at the cup 
A. The handle 13 raises 
the cotton and raises 
the light. 



oe. 


13y turnhig the handle 
C, the piston D 1) is 
drawn up, and a con¬ 
tinuous supply of oil 
flows to the burner. 


The above Diagram shows the principle of the Modcrateur Lamp. 

GREENE AND NINEU being extensive importers of these elegant 
Lamps, have an immense assortment always ready for inspection. Each 
Lamp is guaranteed to be of superior manufacture. They also invite 
attention to their unrivalled stock of Tlain and Ornamental Table Glass, 
Decanters, Wine Glasses, Tumblers, &c.; as also Cut Crystal. Glass 
Lustres and Chandeliers for Gas, adapted for rooms of all sizes, and em¬ 
bracing every variety of Price and Design. 


I’ATTERN BOOKS OF LUSTRES AND TAIiLE GLASS SENT t REE BY TOST ON 

APFLICATION. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN FUR FITTING UP HOUSES AND PUHLIO BUILDINGS 
WIITI GAS 


GREENE & NINER, 

16 and 17, King William Street, London Bridge; 138, Regent Street, 
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J- w. & T.. ALLEN, 18 & 22, STIIAND, 

Have the honour to nniioance that their Illubtrated Hook of Portable Military Furniture 

consisting of 

SOLID MAHOGANY DEAWERS, 

%Va'jh-band Stan,Is, Fasy-chain, Canteens, Looking-glasses, and every requisite tor the 
Uarrack-room, Camp, or Fkld, M ill be forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 


Patent Travelling Bag. Square Opening. 



portable Waa'i-hniKi Stand. I'ortaMe Ltrawt»r!i. 

Fortablo Iron Bedstead, with Bedding com- Portable Drawers in Chest, to form a Ward- 
plete. rol>c. 

Also, ALLEN’S ILLUSTHATED CATALOGUE, 

Containing size, prices, and description of upwards of 100 articles, consisting of Portmanteaus. 
Travelling-bags, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, DUpatch-t>oxes, Writios-desks, Dressing-case.^, and 
other travelling requisites, forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 

ALLEN’S TRAVELLING BAG (PATENTED). 

lias the opening as large as the bag itself, and thmfoto possesses an immense advantage 

over all others. 

ALLEN’S REGISTEUKD DISPATCH-BOX, and WRITING-DESK, and their NEW 
Q UADKUPLE PORTMANTEAU, coutaiulng fuur compartments, are the best articles of the 
Ikl nd ever produced. 












PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


THE LONDON AND PAEIS 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

The liO.VDOX and PAKIS MAGAZIME has now been ESTABLISHED FOi: 
UPWARDS of TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS, and tlie Proprietors .arc proud to 
saj’-, that from its commcncemc'ht it has steadily increased in the f-ivonr of the pub¬ 
lic—surpassing even their most sanguine expectations—till it lias far outstripped 
all its contemporaries, and taken a stand at the head of tlip most Fashionable Perio¬ 
dicals ; enjoying a jnost extensive circulation in London, the Provinces, Ireland, 
Scotland, tjie Colonies, and America. 

London : SIMPKIN'MARSHALL and Go., Stationers’ Hall Court. 

TO LADIES. 

AVOID TIGHT LACING, 

AND TttY 

WILLIAM CARTER’S 

3 d s d 8 d B d 

Elastic Coutil Uoddices.. .3 11 to 10 « Coloured or black modern 

Paris Wove Stays .b 11 to 12 C petticoats. 5 0 to 12 (J 

Coutil Stays, patent front Linsey Woolscy (all col)10 0 to 14 ti 

fastenings .S Ctol4 C Lama wool (all colours) 15 6 to 31 o 

Self-lacing expanding (Quilted Australian wool 

stays.9 6 to 14 fi petticoats . 17 G to 25 0 

Family and nursing stays 8 G to 21 <• Crinoline petticoats,white 

Carters patent safety and grey. 7 6 to IG 0 

pocket...,. 1 0 to 2 C Crinoline petticoats 

(lined flannel).10 6 to 21 0 

Engravings of the shove sent Post free.—Wholessle lists to the trade free. 
Post-office orders should be addressed, 

WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, 

Two doors from St. Paul's, London. South Brsneh Establishment: 7, Newingtoi. 
Causeway, Borough, London. 
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THE CASPiATO, OR FOLDING BONNET. 

AND ALL THE NEWEST PARISIAN ISULLINERY. 

In the best taste, by first-rate artistes, and of the best ^nd newest 

materials. 

B. (1. 

IJoNNKTs pan Tnn Season at - 21 0 
tir.Ac'E ditto. - - IG 0 

JIomiNiNO ditto. - - 14 G 

’ ditto. - - 21 0 

BiiiUESMAtn’s ditto. - - 12 (1 

KIjoWKHs, &c. 

A groat variety ou view at the Show¬ 
rooms of the luveutors and Patentees. 

&: JEL ii JH 1 TH« 

l.'il, llEGENT-STBEET (opposite Beak- 
street), LONDON. 

TNSTRDCTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 
SENT 1>0ST-FREE. 

The Caspiato packs in a box two inches deep ; and this portability is 
obtained without interfering with the appearance of the Bonnet, which 
is made of all materials, and may be trimmed in the highest fashion. 

MANTLE AND SHAWL 

COMPANY 

Beg to call particular attention to the following list of New (ioods for 
the Autumn, which arc being offered cheap for the quality supj)lied:— 

The New Bernous Cloak at - 18n. Or/. 

ilieh Cloth and Velvet Cloaks from - 12s. 9</. to 20 guineas. 

Flounced Silk liohes of the most exquisite design 
from - . 2 guineas to 50/. 

WELL SEASONED FURS IN ALL THE MODERN STYLE. 

FAICY BEISS FABEICS 

In Endless Variety; and 

Shawls of Foreign & British Manufacture. 

CHARLES AMOTT, Manager. 

Royal Crystal Warehouses, 61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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advektisements. 



COLD 

^ /Km 

ZCUINEAS 


MANUFACTUllEll TO THE ADMirAL'l Y, THE OKDKANCE, 

TItE KOYAL OBSERVATOKY AK)) THE (iUEEN. 

For Medical Men, Dead Seconds: Gold, 20gs.; Silver, 12ga. Superior 
Lever, with Chronometer Balance : Gold, 27, 23, and 19ga. Bennett’s Pocket 
Chronometer : Gold, 50gs.; Silver, 40gs.—Post-office Orders, paj'able as 
under, will receive prompt attention. 

BENNETT'S MODEL BAROMETEB,for One Guinea, warranted scien¬ 
tifically accurate, and entirely free from the defects of the old wheel instru¬ 
ment. It is portable, neat, and trustworthy, and adapted for every climate 
and purpose. 

*JOHN BENNETT, 65, CHEAPSIDE. LONDON. 





INSTITUTED, 1768.—INCOBPOKATED, 1848. 

HAVJTvSTOCK-HILL, HAMPSTEAD-llOAD, 

For Orphan Cbildrdn of both Sexes, from every part of the kingdom. Candidates 
must be between seven and eleven. They remain until fonrteem vears of age, the 
girls until hfteen, during which period they are clothed, educated, and tvHoi.i.Y 
MATSTAINKD, Btid afterwards placed cut as apprentices or servants, with suitable 
outfits provided for them. To encourage good conduct, they are annually resvarded 
_ for the seven following years, if the testimony of their employers is satisfactory. 
"Tlid charity was intended for 20 boys only ; there arc now in the schools 181 boys 
and 89 girls—total, 270; 400 have iMsen admitted by election since 1847. During 
the present year .60 children will be admitted. The elections occur on the last • 
Friday in the months of April and November. Applications must bo sent in 
one month earlier. The votes of unsuccessful candidates arc carried to their credit 
until they arc eleven years of age. 

Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully received at the London Joint- 
Stock Bank, latndon; Messrs. Nisbet and Co., llerntrs Street; and by the Secretary, 
at the offices of tlie Charity. The very large annual expenditure on account of tlie 
number of Orplians to be provided for, as well as the increased price of clothing and 
provisions, render it necessar}’ to make an urgent appeal to the benevolent. The 
average expense per child inl855wa8;if22 14s. lljd , total expenses, £8,8 0513s. lOd. 
Offices, 32, Ludgate Hill, London. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 

Annual Subscription of a Governor. £21 and upwards; Life, £1 10s. ditto. 
Annual Subscription of a Subscriber, lOs. Gd ; Life, 115 5s. 

“GOYERNESSE^BENEYOLM' IJiSTlTUTION. 

Incorporated hv Boral Charter, with powrrto hold Freehold Propertj^. 

UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 

The objecta of this society are alt in operation. 

Temporary assistance to GorcmcBses in distress atforded prirate'y and delicately through 
<hc Ladies' V’oromittee. 

Annuity Fund.—EkciiTe Annuities to Ag:ed Gofcmesses secured on inrested capital, and 
thus independent of the prosperity of the Institution. 

A lady ot rank has most kindly o|>cned n hind to raise all the Society's Annuities to JC2&. 
Any donations winch may be kindly (riven may be addressed to the cure of the Seen tury. 

I'rovident Fund.—Provident Annuities purchased by ladies in any way cuunected with 
education, upon Government security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. I'tns branch in¬ 
cludes a snvinfrs bank. 

A Home for Governesses ditring the intervals between their engagements. 

A system of Reiristration, entirely free of esepense. 

An A8\ lum lor the aged. 

BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 

The ITon. William Ashley. The Kcv. 1>. Laing, M.A., F.H.S. 

('hnrlc^ Edwsrd ltnothb>\ E«q. The Lord IJlford. 

D. Rond Otbbell, Esq^ M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. Colonel J.ionff. 

Y. Patey Chappell, Esq. J. Tidd Pratt, Esq., F.S A, 

William Tiinbrell KlUutt. Esq. Fred. Richard tfay, E.4q. 

8ir J«)hn Forbes, M.D., F.R.ti. Robert A ftlaney' Esq. 

YViliiam Gilpin. Esi]. W. Jesse Street, Esq. 

John William llale. Esq. The Earl Taltxit. 

■S. Carter Hnll. Esq. F.S.A Edward Thornton, Bsq. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P, T. Parry Woodcock, Esq, 

AUDITORS. 

Thomas Hunt, Esq. I Henry Eingseote, Esq. I Capt. the TTon. Frarc!^ M.iude, R.N. 

TREASURER. HONORARY SECRETARY, 

B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F,R.S., F.S.A. I The Rev. Dsrid Laing, M.A., F.R.8. 

RANKERS. 

Sir S, Scott .t Co.. 1, Cavendish Fquare. 

SECRETAUV. 

Charles William Klugh, Kso.. 32, Sackvillo street. 

' COIaLECTOB. 

Mr. William Henry Chaplin, 11, Sebbon's^buildlngs, Islington. 
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BAMACLOUGir, PELLATT, & MUSPIUTT, 

Wm, k ®frr JllrrrlinntH, 

107, Uri’KR THAMES STREET, and 

32, King William Street, London Bridge, 


THE SHADES’ 

SUPERIOR WINES IN WOOD, 

£ 


£ 


Sherry. 

Amontiliaclo.. 


Madeira, direct 


Lisbon ... 

Buccllas 

Marsala 


SUPERIOR WINES IN 


Sherrv, I’ale or IJrown 


Manzunilla 
Madeira ... 


Lisbon 


SPIRITS. 


Kum. 

Hollands. 

Whi-^key . 

Whiskey, Irisli 
Gin. 


81) to 

120 

per pipe. 

75 to 

130 

»» 

butt 

1)5 ,, 

120 


ft 

,, 

!I0 

•j 

»f 

80 „ 

90 


pipe. 

105 „ 

120 


ft 

... ., 

70 


ft 

... ., 

72 


ft 

... „ 

52 


tf 

BOTTLE. 


s. 

8. 



Hi to 

90 per doz. 

33 „ 

60 


ft 

60 „ 

90 

>» 

*t 

60 s, 

48 

M 

•) 

... 

48 


It 

48 „ 

72 

>> 

Jt 


36 


tt 

42 „ 

48 

tt 


28 „ 

80 


»» 

64 „ 

84 

ft 

tt 

3(! „ 

90 

f' 

»t 

42 „ 

60 

f» 

» 

s. 

8. 



32 to 3C per gal. 

28 „ 

30 

>» 

>t 


18 

ft 


... 

24 

ft 

ft 

... 

20 


tt 

... 

20 

f» 

ft 

... 

13 

f» 

It 


Curaooa. 

Maraschino. 


LIQUEURS 


Eau d’Or. 

Noycau, IMnk or White. 
































KY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTEltS I’A'l'ENT. 

• AI.SO IITH XEW INVKNTf:i) 

SELF-ACTING SYPHON TAP. 


KO VK^’T-1*E(; EEQUTin:!') 

Warraiiti’il to reymy its cost in 



TWO CASKS OF Al.E!! 

I'riC' 43. Cil.; K cctro.p’ated I 'r 



• Slum ,/c.. 98. 

.7AMV.S 17AHliO\V, InvMitor, Manufacturer, ainl rutciitM*, 14, Kin'» ^ 
8>ri'«t, Mausion>liou8(% FumiHiiln? Iroiimonfrer ami Hath Mati'ifai-turer. F>1< 
l820.^N.U. No Ttiitti lire m nuiiie exceptstumpuci wiih hia name ai)U Mudr 
otheM are spurious hui'niions. 

J. B. teaclies, trrutrs, a new mothorl of tapninjr ca«kfl, wan’anied to delleht 
use it, and f^npp ies wholesale and retail, hisNKVV INVRNTKI) TAP WKAI 
(to supersede the bini|;liiig method ul using paper), at (id. and ts. per packe 
Trade supplied. 

N.B.—Descriptive Knpraviiigs and Priees pratia. or sent postage free, of the above, vihich are 
WARltAXTED To PhEAKE EVKKT PUROHA.SKll. 


UNDEK THE PATKONAGE OF ROTAETV AND THE ACTUOIllTY OF THE FACULTY. 

KEATINGS 

COUGH LOZENGES, 

A CEIITATN REMEDY for Dlsordera of the i’ulmonmy Organs. In Diflicnlty of Rrenthmg-In Rodaud 
Phlegm—ln Incipient Consumption (of which ('ougli is tiie immi p sitivo iuuiojitioii), tliey urc of uncrrl’ 
cacy. In Asthma, and in Winter Cousrh, they have never been kn«'«n to fail. 

Keating* Cough Lozenges are free liom ttcry iu-l-t*Tioiis mgre 'h’nt; they nmy. tin refore, bo taken at a’ 
by the most delicate female, and by tlie vcnngest elnld ; wliile the J'uhlic Speuk-r and the Profe»>*i<»nnl Sm 
find them Invaluable in allaying the hoiriioiicsa and irritnt'.on iiicitk-nt.d to vuc>l exertion, and, conseqti 
jiowerful auxiliary In the production of melnrlious enunciation. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. Ud.. and Tins, ‘i-*. 8(1, Is. Od., and lOs. 6il. each, by Tlioinas Keating. C 
&c .No. 79, Ht. l^aul’s ChurcliYard, London, Sol (, Rettnlby nil Druggisis.and Paicnt McoielneVenders in the 
To prevent spurious imitutioiis, please to observe that the words " Keaiin.'a Cuu.:b Lozenges’* are engraved 
Govcrunieut Stamp of each box, vitbout vlih'h none arc ceniibm. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 

Copy ofa lettcrfrom the late Colonel Hawker (the welt known Author on “ Guns and Shooting,’*) 

Longparish House, near Wuitchiirch, Hant", Oct. 21, 
Sill,—I cannot resist informing 5 'ou of the oxtmordinnrv eiri*ct I have experienced by taking only a few 
I/>zciiges. I hod a cough for several weeks that defiet) all that had been prescrilM>d for me: and yet I £ 
plotely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges which 1 find are the only ones that reh 
cough without deranging the stomach urdiecstiveorguns. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, V. lIAWi 

To Mr. Keating, 79, fit Paul's Church Y«ird. 

IMPORTANT TO CLERGYMEN, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, LAWYERS, &c. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 00th Nov . 

Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your I/izenges to those who may be distresfei withhoa 
They have afforded me relief on several oecii8io’'a when scarcely able to sing from the effccis of Catarrh, 
they would be very useful to Clergymen, Harristo'-s, andPiiblic Oraforj, 

I am,Sir, juurs luiihfnlly, THOMAS FR4? 

Vuar Chora 


To Mr. Keatin; 





23, AND 24, PxVVEMENT, EINSBURY. 

EICHAED LOADER 

Avails liimsclf of this favoiirahlc opportunity to call the 
attention of the Public to his 

VARIED AND MbST EXTENSIVE STOCK 

OF AVELL ASSOllTED ARTICLES OF 

CABINET FUBNITURE, 

COMPRISING EVERY NECESSARY FOR INTERIOR 
DECORATION ; 

Due regard being paid to remarkable moderation in charges, 
without sacrifice of 

^nalitg, nootlts, btautn of beisign, anh titelUnce of material. 

GOODS ARE WAREHOUSED OR REMOVED IN 
TOWN OR COUNTRY. 

laCPORT ORDERS PUNCTUAEliY ATTENDEDTO 

RICHARD LOADER, 

23 and 24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 


advertisements 


SliACK’s 

KlCKEt SILVSH 


Is the hardest and mo^t perfect Whito Metal 
ever invented; imido into everv article for ilio 
Tah;c, as Spoons, Fi»rk8, Candlesticks, Cnut 
Frames, Tea Pots ice.,*at <nie-t\>elllli the ptico 
’of iSUver. A sample Tea Spoon will be sent oti 
receipt of ten posta^^e stamjts. 

Fiddle Slronjr 
Pattern FtdcJlc 
TableSpoons&Forks.pcrdnz. 12s. ft Ifis. IPs. 
Dessert ditto ditto lUs.&Ilis. IHs. 
Tea Spoons .. 5s. A Cs. bs. 

Thread Kine’s 
Pattern. Pattern. 

TableSpoocsit Folks,pen’oz. 2Ps. 30.s. 

Dessert ditto ditto 2ls. 25a 
Tea Spoons. lls. , I2s. 






SLACK'S NICKEL ELECTEO-PLATED. 

K. and J. S. call attention to their NICKBL SILVEU ELiCCTUO-PLATED,‘which canni. 
be disliDguislicd from Sterling Silver. 

Fiddle Pattern. Thread. King’s. 

Xf s. «). £ N d. £ K. d. £ 8. d. 

Table Forks, per n.. I 10 0 —2 0 0 .. 2 Id o 4 0 

l>esfcrtditto „ ..1 0 0 — 1 Id 0 .. 2 0 0 2 6 0 

Table Spoona „ .. 1 10 0 — 2 0 0 .. 2 18 0 .. 3 « 0 \ 

Dessert ditto „ .. 1 0 0 — I 10 0 .. 2 2 0 . 2 7 G 

Teaspoons „ .. 0 12 0 — 0 18 0 .. I .*» d . 1 II (> 

Every Article ll>r the Table, Illustrated catalogues, grat'S and post-free. 

K. and J. 8. feel bound to cftutl<ni t!»e Public against pnrehiwmg articles unless they at 
Kleciro-Plated on Slack’s Nickel Silver; there being so mnnv injurious metals offered as JlritlD 
Plate, Albatn, Sic., which, when new, cannot be oisdnguished Iroin a g«ioil quality, but 'wil 

after a few moutns’ wear, exhibit a colour little lietier than brass U. an.I .J. S. beg to say the'. 

Metul is peculiarly tlunr own, an 1 to be had onlv at 330, 81’ltAXD; and should twenty year- 
wear remove the Stiver, they Joel cmbdeitt it will not be perceived, _... 



SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY 

Has been cclehrntcd for Tlilrtydivc years. Every article warranted. 

SLACK’S FURNISHING IRONMONGERY- 


KlCllAHl) and JOHN SLACK solicit an inspection of Ihcir extensive STOCK of Fender 
Fire-irous, Paper and Japan Tea-trays, patent Dish Covers, Te.a Crus, iiaths, and evcf 
reiiulsitc in Furnishing lr<*niu ngery, which, from their simple Init saiL'-faetory pUn of niarkin 
c-H'h article in plain figures, at the lowest possible price, coiitistont with quality, will full 
c.>nvincc purchasers of th« advantages ot selecting from their estabPshment. Catalogues, 001. 
laming 200 drawings and prices, gratis, or sent post-free. 

Orders above Jll sent Carriage Free per Rail, 

RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND- 

OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. Estai>i.isiii:i.> 1818. 










ADVERTISEMENTS. 



DEANE’S LONDON BRIDGE 

CUTLEKY, IKONMONGKET, AND FUKNl^SlllXG WAREHOUSE, 
KSTABLISUKD A.I). 1700. 

DEANB’S TAB1.E CUTXaERY 

TTas for more thaa ISO j^ettrs reoi-ivcd extensive and Increasing' ptibiio patronasre. The stock, compris'iu? 
Ivory, Bone, Horn, and Slap Handles, stands unrirsUed In extent und variety; the pnc<-s are the )ow( st, 
and the tpiulity of the stwi the very bcRt. Deane's Monmimit Uazors, and London lJn<lpe strops, an- 
preferred by the best Judges to any other. Their pen and Pocket Kniv« s, Gd. each, and npM ards; und 
lAdica* Sosaora of every description, are nil of the tlnest onalltv. 

BLKCl'RO-SII.VERED DEAMEAN PLATE. 

Thia beautiful maimraetDre is ceiehrated tor it'i peculiar purity and siivcr>'whitonc 8 R; and, as a substitute 
■ fot silver (fh)m which it oaiiiiot, by any test, bo Uittliiutilshed), is unsurpassed. DKANK, DUAY, and ('o. 
have always on sale Table and Dessert Spoons and Forks, in all tlic newest and most .ippro^cd sihci 
pattens; also Tea and Coffee Bets, Liquer^stsiids, Cruets, CanUlCbticks, Ciike-baskcts, aud every urilslo 
vaually produced in silver. 

BRAWIRQ-ROOM STOVES. 

A hufgc and handpome collection oi HRIUllT BTOVK:*, for tiic Drawing or Dining-room, cmhrac.ng 
all the newest designs, is always on SALK, in the Stove and Fender Department of DEAN K, DKAY, and 
Establishment. They have applied to tiiese arnl other ems^es of Register Stoves patented iniprove- 
'lAcnts, economising the consumption of fuel, for which the highest teRtimouials have bcenudveii. DKANE, 

, D&AY, and Co. also invite attention to tlu-ir improved COOlvlNO STOVE, adapted for Gctlcmen’s Mau- 
skms and all Large Kstablicibincnts, with Kitctieii Kuiires of the bestcoostruotion. la FENDEKS and 
£!i&E*IRUK 8 thev are instantly iiitriHlucina everv novvltv, at the lowest possible prices. 

XRON BSDdTBADS and CHIIjDRBN’S C0TS» 

DEA^B, l>ilAy, and Co. rananfacturc and supply every description of IKON and BRASS BKDSTl'A I )S, 
and Ifavu at all tines a larg(> Stock of ihi si> Aniules oa baud, together wuhBeds, Mattresses, Failia&.->e»> 
etc. Priccii Lists, withDrawings, sent iiy post, free. 

FAMIUBS FURNISHING. 

uray obtain, post free, on ai)p.tc-tn'«, DRAKE, DRAY, and Co’s OEKKKAL FURKISIIING rnlOEi' 
LIST, enumerating more than 6(10 articles, selected from the various departments of their Establishu vut, 
rertuhite in lining up a Fiuriily Residence, iue inrite tfvTabte Cutlery. EUcro-Platc, lAmps, Papier dichf. 
Trays, Petjders, and F<i'e irons, Ircgt Bedst(^gji^^atua Met^, Tin aud Japan Ware, Turnery, Jirushts, 

DBAN^DBAY, & CO. 


























